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THE DESERT OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
By W. M. DAVIS, ’69 s 


URING the leisure of Christmas holidays I am tempted into 

reminiscences of my early acquaintance with the mountains and 
plains of what was then known as the Far West and of my later in- 
timacy with the part of it now known as the Great Southwest; and 
those reminiscences suggest many others. My first western journey 
was made with three classmates in the summer of 1869, the last vaca- 
tion of my student years. So little was the West then developed that, 
after our party reached Cheyenne on the then recently completed 
Union Pacific railroad — which with the Central Pacific made the 
only transcontinental line of the time — we had to travel overnight by 
stage to railroadless Denver. There we outfitted under our leader, J. D. 
Whitney, who had been director of the geological survey of California 
before he came to Harvard in 1866 as professor of geology, and who de- 
sired to discover whether any Rocky Mountain peaks really reached 
altitudes of 18,000 feet, as was ambitiously asserted by some of their 
climbers. During six weeks of camping, chiefly in the neighborhood of 
South Park and the upper Arkansas valley of the Colorado Rockies, we 
ascended a number of summits and found that none exceeded 14,500 
feet. We gave the names of Harvard and Yale to two of the highest in 
the Sawatch range beyond the Arkansas; and the next peak to the 
south was afterward named Princeton. The three are nowadays 
pointed out to travelers on the Rio Grande Western line as the “‘Col- 
lege Peaks.” 

My second western experience, apart from a mere cross-country pas- 
sage in 1877 on the way around the world with my cousin, T. M. Os- 
borne, ’84, came in 1883, when my former teacher, Raphael Pumpelly, 
then director of the Northern Transcontinental Survey which he had 
organized for the Northern Pacific railroad, invited me to undertake a 
special study of the geological formations below the coal horizon in the 
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plains and mountains of central Montana. This experience came after 
I had begun teaching at Harvard and was a life-saver for me; for not 
long before I had received a most discouraging letter from President 
Eliot, advising me to look elsewhere for promotion as there was little 
chance of it for me at Harvard. No wonder, for it is doubtful if Har- 
vard ever appointed a less prepared teacher than I was when, on 
Shaler’s friendly recommendation, I was made instructor in Physical 
Geography in 1878. I “read up” in approved textbooks and tried to 
keep ahead of the class; but my lectures had little life in them, and not 
until after the Montana summer of 1883, when the facts of that in- 
spiring field led me to develop the scheme of the cycle of erosion — the 
natural history of rivers, as it might be called — had I any proper 
measure of success. In the memory of the hard jolt that Eliot’s letter 
had given me [ had a particular satisfaction sixteen years later when, 
after having been advanced to an assistant professorship in 1884, and 
to a full professorship in 1889, I was appointed during absence on a 
sabbatical year in Europe to the Sturgis-Hooper professorship in 1899. 
Whenever reference is made, as it often should be, to Eliot’s extraor- 
dinary sagacity in selecting men for appointment or promotion in 
the Harvard faculty, I am tempted to bring up my own experience as 
marking an exception; but I hesitate to do this publicly, for fear that 
my hearers might think that the exception was found not in his early 
discouragement of my untrained efforts but perhaps also in his last 
promotion of my status. 

The Sturgis-Hooper professorship carried with it the implication of 
research, and research in physiography implies travel; but the profes- 
sorship provided only about $100 a year for traveling expenses. How- 
ever, by taking advantage of one chance and another I succeeded in 
traveling a good deal after returning from that year of sabbatical ab- 
sence, and thus found in various parts of the world a broad inductive 
basis for many generalizations regarding the forms of the lands, from 
which I enjoyed deducing long series of ideal forms for systematic use. 
During the preceding fifteen years, between Montana and Europe, I 
had made only three considerable journeys: one as far west as Salt 
Lake City as member of an international geological excursion in 1893; 
a second, bicycling in England, France, Germany, and Switzerland in 
1894; and a third in 1897 westward across Canada and back across the 
northern United States in company with Albrecht Penck, then profes- 
sor of geography at the University of Vienna and later at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. A period of more active travel began in 1900. Visits 
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were made to the Great Southwest in that summer as well as in 1901, 
1902 and 1904. Furthermore I went in 1903 with Pumpelly to Turkes- 
tan as his physiographer, and in 1905 with the British Association as 
its guest to South Africa; and in 1904 and 1906 visited Mexico, first 
with an international geographical excursion, second for a meeting of an 
international geological congress. Appointments as visiting professor 
to Berlin for 1908-09 and to Paris for 1911-12 interrupted western 
work, but in the summers preceding the winter duties in the German 
and French capitals I conducted physiographic pilgrimages in Europe, 
the first from Ancona on the northern Adriatic to Le Puy in central 
France; the second from Killarney in southwestern Ireland to Lugano 
in southern Switzerland; and in the springs following those winters I 
led parties of teachers and students on delightful field trips. Moreover, 
in 1909 I went to Montana and Alaska; conducted a summer field 
course in Colorado in 1910; and in 1912 organized and led a trans- 
continental excursion by which the American Geographical Society of 
New York celebrated its sixtieth birthday; we had a special train for 
nearly eight weeks, in which forty European geographers and nearly as 
many Americans — some as free, some as paying guests — traveled 
nearly 13,000 miles in our spacious country, taking in the Yellowstone 
Park, Seattle and San Francisco, Salt Lake City and Denver, the 
Colorado canyon and the Roosevelt dam. Following my resignation in 
1912 another visit to Montana was made in 1913. Then after crossing 
the Pacific to Australia and back for the study of coral reefs — this jour- 
ney, on which I visited thirty-five reef-encircled islands, being gener- 
ously subventioned by the Shaler memorial fund — nine years were spent 
quietly in Cambridge, as if I had settled down there in retirement. 
But travel was resumed again; first with a voyage to the Lesser An- 
tilles in 1923, to continue the study of coral reefs begun in the Pacific, 
next with a rambling journey up and down the beautiful lakes of gla- 
cial erosion in the mountains of British Columbia in 1924; and then 
with a return to the Southwest to lecture for short periods in several 
universities, and run about between times. There, except for relapses 
on Cape Cod in 1925 and 26, I have continued a peripatetic existence 
ever since, my chief resorts being the University of Arizona at Tucson, 
the University of California, and Stanford University. 

During this period of reincarnation as lecturer, my previous acquaint- 
ance with our dry country has been immensely increased; but while 
previous expeditions there were made mostly on horseback, the later 
excursions have been made in the automobiles of my generous friends 
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and colleagues. Earlier impressions have thus been vividly recalled 
and new ones have been abundantly created; and they now all crowd 
on me so, partly in the light of contrast as to ways and means then and 
now, that I am here running them off on paper. 

The area concerned is a part of that large region, including all of 
Nevada, southeastern California, western Utah, and southwestern 
Arizona, to which the name, Great American Desert, long ago pro- 
posed by Frémont, still truthfully applies; for although the name later 
became so unacceptable among western settlers that it was “taken off 
the map,” the desert is still irredeemably there. But it is not by any 
means an utterly barren desert, for utter barrenness is limited to frozen 
expanses of ice and snow in the polar regions and on high mountains, to 
wastes of drifting sand dunes such as are not uncommon in central 
Asia, and to occasional dry lake-beds of silt or of rock salt and to fresh 
flows of lava. Our southwestern desert has nearly everywhere a fairly 
abundant vegetation of open-spaced, non-forage plants, such as sage 
brush and creosote bush, to say nothing of many varieties of cactus. It 
is therefore, only humanly speaking a desert, in the sense that agricul- 
ture cannot be carried on there without irrigation; even the little herb- 
age needed for cattle ranges is to be found only on the less arid plains. 
Irrigated oases or “‘settlements,”’ green with alfalfa and shady with 
fruit orchards, locally interrupt the broad desert spaces, but the inter- 
ruptions are of relatively small area, mere dots on the general map. 
Even with the aid of the best reclamation engineering, water will be 
available for no more than an unhappily small fraction of the total 
arid area. Although it has all been tracked over by cattlemen and 
prospectors, only the smaller parts of it have been scientifically 
studied and much of it is still virgin territory for a physiographer at 
least. Its problems are extremely provocative of investigation wher- 
ever they can be reached. 

All across this desert region only the larger rivers, of which the 
Colorado is by far the largest, run continuously; and all but the largest 
fluctuate greatly between high floods and complete droughts. The 
smaller streams are of irregularly intermittent flow; their gravelly beds 
are usually dry. Light rains soon soak into the ground, but a heavy 
down-pour from a thunderstorm, such as occasionally drifts across the 
dry country, makes the ground “wet enough to run,” and then the 
whole surface is quickly covered with an audibly rippling and hur- 
riedly rushing sheet of turbid water. When such a water sheet comes 
to a dry stream bed, the stream suddenly comes into being and flows 
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for a time in impetuous fashion, only to run dry again in the course of a 
day or two. I recall having camped one afternoon alongside of such a 
dry water course, and being wakened when a flood swept down its bed 
in the night; but before the next noon we could without too much dif_i- 
culty ford the deep layer of mud that the flood had left. Surely no poet 
living in this dry country would have been inspired to write of a brook: 
“T go on forever!” 

The dry stream beds of the desert country are known to Westerners ' 
as “washes.” They are unknown in the moister East. Indeed, the 
Easterner, on visiting the West for the first time, seldom fails to exhibit 
his ignorance of these commonplace Cordilleran features on seeing a 
long railway or highway bridge stretching across one of them. He ex- 
claims in amusement, as if there were something comic in the matter: 
— “Where is the water for that bridge to cross!” Yet the most appre- 
ciative comment I ever heard on these dry washes was made, not by a 
Westerner but by a New England householder on her first cross-coun- 
try journey by rail. On noticing a cloud of dust rising half a mile or so 
from the train, she asked the conductor where it came from. He re- 
plied: “It is blown from the bed of that river.” She mused: — “I 
never before saw a river whose bed was so well aired.” 

The western washes are the equivalent of the wadies of the Sahara, 
and there as with us death by drowning is a not unknown accident to 
travelers who follow the graded course of a dry stream bed with 
caravan or pack train; for on such a path they are liable to be met or 
overtaken by the sudden onrush of a rising stream. The turbid flood 
may come in what looks like a “wall of water,” five or ten feet high, 
and overwhelm men and animals before they can climb the channel 
bank to higher ground. The wayfarer in the desert should look suspi- 
ciously on a dry wash when thunder clouds hang over its up-stream 
horizon, and if a flood comes down from them he should, before trying 
to cross it, wait a few hours or over-night until the crest has run by and 
the muddy current has subsided. Here I must recall the fable of the 
traveler who, on reaching a river in a wet country, stationed himself 
on the bank, where he was laughed at by the bank-dwellers, to whom, 
when they asked what he was standing there for, he replied that he was 
waiting for the river to run by. The fable is ordinarily told to show 
what a fool a man would be if he should wait for a river to discharge it- 
self so that he might cross its channel dry-shod; but the better moral 
— noi known, by the way, to the fable writer, whoever he was — is 
that the river-bank residents were of so narrow experience with the 
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world as to believe that all rivers always run because theirs do. Yet 
the traveler was also of narrow experience in thinking that rivers in all 
parts of the world are of intermittent flow, like those in the arid coun- 
try he must have come from! 

Springs are so rare in the desert country that they are commonly 
known by individual names. Their locations are mapped and described 
in a series of Bulletins on “Desert Watering Places” published in re- 
cent years by the United States Geological Survey. The springs are 
usually led to by narrow cattle trails that wind irregularly across the 
lonesome wilderness. If a stranger, coming upon such a trail, is at loss 
to know which way leads to water, let him follow the trail in either di- 
rection till he comes to where it splits in an acute-angled fork, and then 
take the course indicated by the apex of the fork angle. Soon the trail, 
joined by other forks, becomes better worn, and the spring is infallibly 
in that direction. But it may be, after all, only a trampled and miry 
spring when it is found, with discouraged, hollow-flanked cattle 
standing, sad-eyed, around it. It is a hard fate to be born a calf in the 
dry country. 

Day-time travel in the summer desert is fatiguing under the best of 
conditions; even on transcontinental trains or in more modern auto- 
mobiles, the noon hours are still uncomfortably hot. They were hotter 
still for the old-time traveler on horseback. All through the cloudless 
noontide of high sunshine, while the glare is relentless and the heat un- 
escapable — and all the more irritatingly so when a sultry wind pecks 
one’s face with grains of sand — the mountains that rise over the arid 
plains are so strongly illuminated from aloft that they lose all light and 
shade effects and stand, formless and remote, in the hazy air. But as 
the sun sinks and the air begins to cool refreshingly in the later after- 
noon, the haze lessens and the mountains in clearer outline seem to ap- 
proach. Under these more friendly conditions even a dry over-night 
‘amp on a desert plain becomes inviting, provided the water-barrel in 
the supply wagon is well filled. Lateral lighting from the west then re- 
veals the elaborate sculpturing of the barren mountain slopes, and 
they take on delicate tints, pink on the sunlit side of the peaks and 
spurs, purple in the shaded valleys. The superb optical experiments 
performed by the sun’s rays in producing varied atmospheric colors 
may then be seen and enjoyed in their perfection over the vast open- 
ness of the desert sky; experiments that have been going on, whether 
seen and enjoyed or not, for ages and ages before Lord Rayleigh, with 
his differential equations, explained the selective scattering of light 
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rays on suspended dust particles, by which the sunset colors are 
chiefly developed. 

All this is deeply impressive to the visiting Easterner, although it 
may be rather trite to the desert dweller because of its daily repetition; 
yet I venture to think that few such dwellers can give a fair description, 
quite apart from any physical explanation, of the colors then displayed. 
How many of them know, for example, that when the reddened sun 
sinks below the western horizon of a cloudless desert sky at sunset, the 
cool blue shadow of the earth rises correspondingly over the eastern 
horizon, and is visible there with increasing breadth but with diminish- 
ing distinctness for about half an hour before the sky darkens. Well 
may one exclaim: 


Look not alone upon the sunset glow 
Where heaven’s cloudless vault is overspread 
With shining gold above horizon red, 

But face the east as well, and there below 

The rosy twilight’s rising arch descry 
A band of blue that broadens into sight, 
The visible embodiment of night, 

The shadow of the earth upon the sky! 


For as a mother turns to shield her child 
From light that it may sleep upon her breast, 
So turns our ancient Mother Earth away 
From sunshine into shade, and thus beguiled 
Her children, ceasing labor, seek their rest 
And wait the coming of another day. 


Through a night on a desert plain the Pole-star pointers in the Dip- 
per serve as a hand in a twenty-four-hour clock face. By noting which 
way they slant when one lies down on his canvas, with extra blankets 
ready to be pulled up as the night cools, one may at waking intervals 
estimate the angle through which they have turned, and so determine 
how far the night is gone. Thus, allowing six hours to a quadrant, I have 
timed calls for the camp cook half an hour before dawn, so as to break 
camp in the cool of the morning soon after sunrise. If the dry air makes 
other campers thirsty at night as it does me, let them set a tin cup of 
water on the ground near their pillow; it becomes refreshingly cold in 
the hours after midnight. Star-gazing is irresistible at such times, for 
the brilliancy of the constellations in the desert is unrivaled. No 
wonder the Chaldean shepherds became astronomers! It is truly 
amazing, the suddenness with which a star comes into sight, as if in 
full brightness, the moment it rises over a distant mountain profile, and 
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with which another vanishes as it sets below the opposite horizon. 
When camping by a desert spring I have sometimes heard the ap- 
proaching gallop of a band of wild horses in the still night air until, 
when they scent strangers, their gallop suddenly stops for a moment; 
then, with astonished snorting, off they go and the gallop fades away in 
the silent distance. 
But much better than a dry camp on a desert plain is a camp in a 
valley mouth at the base of a desert mountain range, where “the 
streams come down at night,” as I have found them to do at the House 
range in western Utah. Truly, many a little stream, so scantily fed by 
its valley-head springs that it withers away on its steep course through 
the heat of the day, ventures farther down-slope after nightfall. In- 
deed, in the chilly desert dawn, such a stream may trickle out from its 
rock-floored mountain valley upon the piedmont gravel slope, there 
soon to be lost by sinking into the sieve-like detritus. But when the un- 
clouded sun blazes forth a few hours later, the stream actually evapo- 
rates upward faster than it flows downward, and so it retreats to the 
shade of the quivering aspens in its upper glens. If, after a weary day 
in the saddle crossing an arid intermont plain, the traveler ascends the 
long detrital slope to a mountain valley-mouth, where one of these 
nymph-like streams is known to descend at sunset, the desert becomes 
a pleasant land to rest and sleep in. I spent two nights at such a valley- 
mouth in 1904, and the stream came down with clock-like regularity 
both evenings and trickled cheerfully till morning. One can hardly 
help imagining that, like the barking coyotes and the jumping mice of 
the dry plains, the gnomes and elves of the mountains as well as the 
nymphs of the valley-head springs come forth in the dark for their 
nocturnal revels: at least, so they must have done before prospectors 
and cowboys, who care nothing for such little creatures, frightened 
them away. Why may one not believe, when half asleep at the base of 
a desert range, that: 
In days of old, when fairies wrought their spells, 
A nymph dwelt in a glade where clouds brought rain 
Up on a mountain o’er a desert plain. 
Through heat of day she slept in shady dells, 
But when at night below the dells a faun 
Began to pipe, the nymph came down and danced 
On nimble feet till morn. Alas, it chanced 
He strayed away: she, weeping, woe-begone, 
Returned each night, down-dancing, till she died. 


Her tears are still a-flowing in the glade: 
Their stream, through heat of day, remains in shade; 
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At night it dances down the mountain side. 






































Men camp there now, but why at night the stream 
Comes dancing, nymph-like, down they never dream. 





All this is a memory of thirty years ago: it is quite out of date today. 
The recent conquest of the desert by the automobile has introduced an 
altogether new order of things, as I have found in my recent journeys. 
Color-flaunting service stations and self-vaunting tourist camps on the 
long, straight-line highways, and not mountain valley-mouths where 
little streams venture timidly down to meet him, have become the pre- 
ferred over-night stopping places for the traveler. Yet even today, 
4 when cross-country travel in a trusty car is so often enjoyed, the dry 
country still has an attraction that is all its own. So long as the desert 

dominated man it was terrible; but now that man dominates the desert 
it becomes a region full of entertaining wonders. Even without any 
technical knowledge of botany one must find its open-spaced vegeta- 
tion of unusual interest, from the long-lived giant cactus to the many 
little annuals that hasten to flower after a spring rain. A visit to the dry 
country at that time is to be strongly recommended, even if most de- 
scriptions of the “desert in bloom” are over-colored. The unexagger- 
ated facts are good enough, though they are more difficult to portray in 
truthful positives than in extravagant superlatives. 

Yet much as there is to see in daylight the desert is at its best in sum- 
mer nights, always provided that it is mastered. The cooling air is so 
refreshing, the absolute stillness is so comforting, the clearness of the 
entire sky is so inspiring! What a refuge one may find there from the 
turmoil of the over-busy world, from the over-crowded streets of big 
cities, and above all from that climax of vulgar display, that glaring 
midnight horror, known as the Great White Way, with all its false 
standards and its metropolitan provincialism. While one is at rest in 
the desert silence the starry universe, slowly turning overhead, seems 
to draw nigh, so that one may more easily place himself in reverent and 
prayerful accord with it. A night thus passed in the desert is an unfor- 
gettable experience, which no traveler, especially no city resident in 
the humid East, should fail to enjoy when he visits the arid West; and 
he will be of dull mentality if a night in the desert does not move him to 
deep contemplation. 

















At nightfall on the desert’s broad expanse, 
The traveller lies down upon the ground 
To sleep where neither wall nor tree the round 
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Horizon breaks, and in his upward glance 
Across the doméd sky the stars entrance 

Him with their multitude. They so abound 

He has no sense but sight; he hears no sound, 
But sleeps in silent space through night’s advance. 


Ye city folk, who dwell beneath a roof, 
With hours of darkness lighted up like days, 

Go, hold yourselves a time from men aloof; 
There let the glory of the sky amaze 

Your eyes; there learn to see, to your reproof, 
The firmament entire with stars ablaze! 


But there is another aspect of the Great Southwest, quite apart from 
its aridity, its curious vegetation and its starry nights, that cannot be 
overlooked by one whose earlier acquaintance with geology was begun 
on the Atlantic slope; and that is the still wild behavior of the earth’s 
crust in the western country, as compared with its long-tamed quies- 
cence in the East. This is too long a chapter to enter upon at the end of 
a story, but I may summarize it briefly by saying that the oldest 
mountain-making disturbances along the up-starting Pacific coast are 
less ancient than the youngest of such disturbances along the settled- 
down Atlantic coast; and that the scale on which deposition, deforma- 
tion and denudation have gone on by thousands and thousands of feet 
in this new-made country is ten- or twenty-fold greater than that of 
corresponding processes in my old tramping ground. On shifting 
residence from one side of the continent to the other, a geologist must 
learn his alphabet over again in an order appropriate to his new sur- 
roundings. So this spring I am going to Arizona for yet another try at 
my new lessons. 
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THE FUTURE OF SEA POWER, A SPECULATION ! 
By MELVIN F. TALBOT, ’16 


URING a discussion of the Naval Estimates in the House of 

Commons, the First Lord of the Admiralty referred to the oft- 
repeated necessity of Britain standing ready to protect the imports 
of food whose temporary stoppage would mean certain starvation 
for her crowded millions. Lady Astor interposed a question. Who, 
she naively asked, threatened this admittedly vital trade; Mr. 
Bridgeman replied that he spoke of the protection of imports in time 
of war. 

That is the sum and substance of the naval question. It is for war, 
and for war alone, that modern naval establishments exist. 

Were war actually unthinkable, the high seas could be immediately 
disarmed except for the floating police which would always be needed 
to prevent the recurrence of piracy and to assure the safety of life and 
property in lands where local authorities are unable or unwilling to 
furnish the protection given by every civilized and sovereign state. 
Such a force might count many regiments of marines, their transport 
and their train, with cruisers in support, but it need include no Rod- 
neys, no Marylands, and no Mitsus. The very existence of battleships, 
despite the Pact of Paris, presupposes the possibility of war at sea on 
an extended scale. These great steel forts, the central bastions of 
naval power, were built to fight, if fight they must, in tremendous 
battles on vast and lonely seas. Not by their sixteen-inch salvos can 
distant trader and missionary be guarded, and long-suffering lands 
freed at last from the curse of Haitian bandit, Chinese war lord, or 
communist fanatic. Battle fleets are not the weapons of world order 
against world chaos, but of nation against nation. As such they were 
conceived and built by the master of naval design. To speak of a 
nation’s independent need of a navy or its abstract right to possess 
a naval force is to use phrases which are both vague and misleading. 
There is no other measure of the need of a navy than the likelihood of 
war (or the threat of war), the known strength of prospective enemies, 
and the magnitude of the issues involved for each nation in warfare at 
sea; nor is there any right to a navy save the inalienable right of self- 
defense. 


1 Reprinted from The Nineteenth Century and After (London) for February, 1930, with 
the kind permission of the editors. 
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Generalizations are always dangerous, never more so than in the 
sphere of naval and foreign policies. No two maritime nations are 
similarly placed. Britain, heart and center of an empire wrung from 
the sea through years of war, highly industrialized and immediately 
susceptible to attack, still fronts an armed continent across the Nar- 
row Seas. Old victories have bequeathed her a tradition, but not 
security. Propketically Kipling wrote, 
“We have fed our sea for a thousand years, 

And she calls to us, still unfed....”’ 


Japan, controlling the China seas, facing no major base nearer than : 
the unfinished dockyard at Singapore, and that in the hands of a : 
former ally, well realizes the strength of her position. For France there : 


are two separate coasts to guard, and the sea lanes across the crowded 
Mediterranean to North Africa, whence in war cometh hope. Ina 
future conflict at sea, who will be allies, who neutral? What sea areas 
will be controlled, what coasts blockaded? Who will question the 
blockade, and how? Are the League Covenant and the Pact of Paris 
destined to change the old conception of impartial neutrality, and will 
the neutrals of future wars be compelled by world opinion to allow the 
seas to be “closed in whole or in part by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants”? The complications of world 
sea power are legion. 

Yet one generalization may surely be made. Until the day when 
all armaments are merged into an international police, each nation 
will prepare its sea forces solely with an eye to the policies and pur- 
poses of war at sea which it thinks best in its own interest to seek. A 
ready naval defense may be the best, nay the only, assurance of peace, 
but it will be effective as such only if its readiness consist in direct 
preparation for war. Hence, whatever limits the statesmen prescribe, 
fleets still remain of their very nature competitive, each built for 
victory on the day of battle. Some lightly bunkered and bound to 
near-by bases are obviously designed as direct enemies; while others 
bear the stamp of all-round fighting forces of prospective use in many 
wars on widely separated oceans. 

The weapons of sea power are the trident and net of the Roman 
gladiator, the trident of battle fleet striking force for victory at sea, the 
net of cruiser blockade and commerce control. With the trident the 
enemy is stricken down, with the net he is bound, and strangled. The 
might of these weapons has been felt in all ages and on all seas. They 
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have altered the course of world history, bringing to the victor wealth 
and empire. 

Will sea power dominate the future as it has the past? 

Let us review the teachings of naval historians in the light of modern 
world conditions. At the outset, we find that naval thought is largely 
influenced by the history of European expansion in the centuries fol- 
lowing the Age of Discovery. An almost unbroken series of British 
victories in the sea wars of this epoch gave to Admiral Mahan material 
on which to base his thesis of sea power. To him, the story of the past 
spoke clearly, “Commerce abroad with strength at sea to support it 
is the mark of the greatness of an empire.” It is but a step to advance 
these ideas to the claim that the present and the future course of trade 
and empire will be determined by the same forces, and that sea power 
will ever remain the dominant factor in national prosperity and na- 
tional greatness in time of peace as well as in time of war. 

Is the supposition entirely justified? Does it not confuse the ques- 
tion of modern world trade which is inherently peaceful and productive 
with the question of war which is inherently violent and destructive? 
Does history always repeat itself, and are the political and economic 
forces which characterized the past likely to exert the same influence 
on the future? 

The period of history comprising roughly the years between 1500 
and 1900 saw a world-wide expansion of European civilization in terms 
of commerce, political control, and colonization. It witnessed the 
settlement of unknown continents by men of European stock, the 
partition of Africa, and the partial conquest of the Orient. Through 
much of its course ran a series of wars for control of the sea, and for the 
right to have and to hold the great empty spaces in the sun. Up and 

down the oceans of the world, the maritime nations fought for the 
exclusive privilege to exploit the new West and the ancient East, to 
tap the untouched wealth of India and Peru, to follow the fur trade 
through the trackless northern forests, to reap the quick profits of 
slave labor applied to virgin soil, and, in so doing, to lay the founda- 
tions of future empire. A Seventeenth-Century Europe, beating back 
the Turk under the very gates of Vienna, turned to the open sea. For 
years the flag of empire followed the explorer’s track, north through 
the ice, south to the tropics, and east to the Indies. In truth Europe 
had found her future on the water. 

Out of the welter of sea wars, lasting more than two centuries, 
Great Britain seemed about to emerge the unrivaled victor. When 
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Wolfe lay dying in Quebec, England held what might have become 
world control. Scarcely more than twenty years later, in the mud and 
cold at Yorktown, she lost an empire that bid fair to surpass in extent, 
and surely would have matched in wealth, the greatness of Imperial 
Rome. 

The treaty signed at Paris in 1783 marks the end of an epoch. Gone 
forever was the vision of British world power. The old political con- 
ception of immediate imperial control and the parallel Mercantilist 
theory of the economically self-sufficient empire had passed into the 
stuff of forgotten dreams. They were challenged at Lexington. They 
surrendered at Yorktown. During the six long years of the American 
Revolution, obscure forces had been at work in the English mill towns, 
where machinery was being applied to manufacturing, ushering in the 
Industrial Revolution and the modern era of mass production. A new 
age gave birth to a new economic philosophy. The year of the 
Declaration of Independence had seen the publication of Adam 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” teaching that national wealth is not 
dependent on exclusive empire and exclusive commerce, but solely on 
the quickening of world trade in its natural channels, each nation, for 
its own benefit, and for the benefit of all, exchanging what it can best 
produce for what can best be produced abroad. 

At Yorktown, only the “showy trappings of empire” had been lost. 
The future depended not on the worn-out, economic bond of colony and 
mother country, not on artificial trade restrictions, but on a new un- 
trammeled commerce that should promise to all men life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. So, in substance, wrote Adam Smith, and 
his ideas, echoed in France by statesmen who thought her first col- 
onies would fall like ripened fruit from the parent tree, were to be 
acclaimed as the new gospel. The ancient empires, founded on the 
explorations of intrepid seamen, were passing. The modern domin- 
ions of trade and industry were yet to be. 

It was in terms of the political economy of Adam Smith that the 
great liberal statesmen interpreted the prosperity of England in the 
nineteenth century. They saw in free trade the source of that un- 
precedented national wealth, which rested precariously on peace, an 
established empire, a head start in manufacturing at home and in 
selling abroad, and a carrying trade in iron ships stimulated by ever- 
increasing imports of food and raw materials and ready outbound 
cargoes of British coal. 

To the men of Gladstone’s time all these advantages seemed rooted 
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in the very nature of things. They should be from everlasting even 
unto everlasting. The way had been made straight for liberalism and 
permanent prosperity. The thought of war recalled the glories but not 
the dire perils of Trafalgar and Waterloo. Security at home and easy 
victories in border warfare from Nigeria to Tibet led Disraeli to boast, 
“We need not fear war. Her Majesty has fleets and armies that are 
second to none.” 

And yet it was to prove a fragile structure, the economic pre- 
eminence of Victorian England. Despite a navy that could “nourish 
trade in the teeth of war,” despite victory and the Carthaginian Peace, 
secure prosperity vanished in 1919. Like medieval Venice, it was 
builded from the sea. It was defended by victorious sea power. And 
yet it crumbled and fell in the tempest of four fierce years of war. 

What of the future? Will wealth at sea follow the trident as of old, 
and the argosies of modern trade return as richly freighted as the 
Golden Hind and the proud East India fleets? Will future economic 
concessions, won by strength at sea, replace the mines of looted Mexico 
and all the burnt-out Caribbean empire, once so rich a prize that the 
island of Guadaloupe was bartered for the whole of Canada? Or have 
times changed, and is national wealth today intangible and elusive, 
following economic laws, no longer subject to the victor’s guns? Has 
sea power lost its Midas touch and become merely one element of 
strength for victory in future wars, wars that may again lavish the 
wealth, slowly accumulated by years of labor, and stifle prosperity in 
the defense of race, sovereignty, and the greatness that is for each na- 
tion the sacred heritage of its past? 

It seems that any study of world conditions today shows them to be 
totally different from those which faced the impoverished Europe that 
looked out on the New World. We live in an age that in contrast is 
crowded, busy, and prosaic. There are no more empty continents to 
conquer and settle, no more ancient empires to pillage, not even a 
chance to take up a fuller measure of the “white man’s burden.” 
There no longer exists to any appreciable extent that type of commerce 
whose fabulous profits led Gentlemen Adventurers to Virginia, Hud- 
son Bay, and the West Indies, where a gracious monarch left thera 
free to fight their way to fortune and all unknowingly to carry with 
them the seeds of colonization, of stable trade, and of an empire worth 
defending. Today international trade is only to a minor extent a 
question of privilege and monopoly. For the most part it is the ex- 
change of exportable surpluses between all nations, an exchange 
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balanced by the flow of credit and specie. In order to sell abroad, a 
nation must buy an equal amount abroad, sale, purchase, and trans- 
portation being made at competitive world prices. Beneath the 
tariffs and subsidies, through which nations seek special temporary 
advantage, irresistible economic laws are silently at work fashioning 
the varied tapestry of world commerce, drawing rails from Pittsburgh 
to Rio in Danish bottoms, rails rolled in a mill whose dividend checks 
are being cashed in Paris and Tokio, in a ship German built of steel 
from French forges, and bunkered perhaps with Roumanian oil 
pumped by an American corporation the quotation of whose common 
stock affects the value of all shares on the exchanges at Capetown and 
Madrid. 

What influence has sea power (other than as anti-pirate police) on 
the whole vast pattern of international trade? In as far as the balance 
of competing navies assures world peace, it assures world prosperity, 
for, with the fine attunement of modern trade, they have become well- 
nigh synonymous. Distant battle fleets still mount guard over the 
trade of the Orient, lest one nation appropriate to itself the sole right 
to buy cheap, sell dear, and lend at high interest in the unsettled 
markets of the Far East. The policy of the Open Door rests today on 
a solemn treaty backed by the fleets at target practice off Chatham 
and San Pedro. 

But beyond the promise of world peace and of the chance to trade 
freely in the few remaining areas of chronic disturbance, naval force, 
including all its attendant factors of war readiness, is powerless to 
stimulate the natural flow of world commerce, that complicated ex- 
change and cross exchange between many peoples of the almost count- 
less products of mine and factory, of prairie and jungle, made in order 
that mankind may have the material things of life and have them 
more abundantly. His would be a mean spirit indeed, who did not 
hold that the defense of nations is worth more than the wealth of na- 


tions, but defense can be had only at a price, the price of preparation 


for war. 

Of necessity nations regard the subject of trade in terms of war 
readiness, striving still for the ideal, though unobtainable, self-suf- 
ficient empire, dream of the Eighteenth-Century Mercantilists. As 
an element of preparedness at sea, shipping and certain domestic 
products are artificially strengthened and protected in time of peace 
as future war assets. War and business are two quite different ele- 
ments of human life, and yet they are inseparably joined. More than 
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the questionable maintenance of protected wages with its twin brother 
protected prices, industrial strength for war is the basis of the whole 
protective system. Bearing in mind the possibility of war, one must 
approach the question of international commerce from a very differ- 
ent point of view than the attractive laissez-faire of the economists. 

To depend entirely on foreign bottoms, even in years of peace, is to 
give our export trade a hostage to alien shipping. In time of war, even 
though we be neutral, sufficient cargo space may be unobtainable at 
any price. And were we to be involved as a belligerent, it is to our own 
merchant marine that we must look, not only for the movement of the 
foreign trade on which so much of our industrial prosperity depends, 
but even more for the import of foreign materials without which our 
military forces would soon be seriously handicapped. 

It is well then to stimulate in peace those domestic products needed 
for war, and thus reduce the dangerous list of vital imports, whose 
defense must be the navy’s first duty. And yet this is but one phase of 
the larger naval problem of guarding all sea-borne commerce, which 
itself merges into the broad strategic scheme for the use of the nation’s 
entire naval force to win victory at sea. 

Any consideration of naval affairs leads inevitably to the conclusion 
that a navy and all that relates thereto is understandable only in 
terms of war. Protection of commerce at sea is wholly a war question. 
It lies dormant in time of peace, when Lloyd’s makes no reduction in 
insurance to British and American shipping despite its guard of Kents 
and Pensacolas, and the natural forces of world supply and demand 
bring the products of Belgian mills to compete freely with those of 
Lowell and Birmingham for a return exchange of coffee in the markets 
of Brazil. 

War changes all this. Economic laws no longer determine the 
course of trade. The ocean routes are watched by cruisers. Com- 
merce is halted and questioned. It proceeds at peril. All nations are 
involved, as neutrals or belligerents, and if as belligerents, either in 
the réle of blockader or blockaded, as nations without whose sanction 
no merchant ship may sail the seas, or as nations to whom the use of 

the sea is denied. Whatever country insist that its ships and its ex- 
ports pass unhindered to destinations forbidden by the sea-controlling 
belligerent must stand prepared to enforce its interpretation of neutral 
rights by threat of war. A veiled threat involving no more than the 
possession of a ready navy of known strength may serve; but it is 
none the less a threat, heeded only if backed by a recognized force. In 
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seeking to shield its sea-borne commerce, a neutral must always face 
a determination on the part of the sea-controlling belligerent to forbid 
all trading with its enemy, under the perfectly sound assumption that 
all imports minister to the opposing army, and to press the theory of 
ultimate enemy destination to its logical conclusion in rationing all 
areas through which supplies may reach the hostile country. When 
Grotius wrote De Jure Belli ac Pacis, an army was an army. The forces 
of modern life have made it a nation. To-day when the military supply 
table includes almost everything except cosmetics, only threat of 
intervention will preserve the last vestiges of the old distinction be- 
tween contraband and non-contraband. 

Nor is the most sweeping and stringent application of distant 
blockade the only war time barrier to neutral trade. Counter-blockade 
by commerce destruction may prove an even more dangerous hin- 
drance. Despite the Washington Treaty, it is not unlikely that a nation 
struggling for its very life against the slow strangulation of blockade 
will use every weapon in retaliation, including the submarine. The 
danger is very real. The sinkings of the last war speak for themselves. 
And since then improved underwater craft and air force have given so 
sharp a sword to commerce destruction that certain British writers 
see the future safety of their country, not in the squadrons that still 
bear the proud names of “Nelson’s distant, storm-beaten ships on 
which the Grand Army never looked,” but in the acceptance by all 
nations of the most extreme theory of neutral rights. After centuries 
of victory, they would surrender the hard-won control of the sea 
where “never a wave of all her waves but marks the English dead,” 
for a treaty promising freedom from the menace of counter-block- 
ade. 

In a future struggle of any magnitude, undefended neutral com- 
merce seems destined to meet a situation as intolerable as that which 
led Secretary of State James Monroe to long for war against both 
England and France, muttering a curse on both their houses. From 
captured palaces, the Emperor, whose victorious armies swept the 
continent, and whose commerce destroyers could still slip out through 
the British blockading squadrons, issued decrees against neutral 
shipping. Britain retaliated by Orders in Council and a widening of 
the blockade. The Press Gang could no longer drag aboard enough 
drunken wretches to fill the ships, floating hells of cruel discipline, 
whose weary months and years at sea were broken only by an oc- 
casional debauch at anchor in home ports, when contrary gales blew 
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them off station, and ended only by the stark horror of battle under 
an immortal admiral who flew the signal, “Engage the enemy closer.” 
For years sea power was taxed to its limit. Merchant seamen were 
pressed from the decks of Yankee ships to man short-handed cruisers, 
whose captains had a keener appreciation for “handy topmen” than 
for American newly established citizenship. But the protests of a 
weak republic overseas went unnoticed while two great coalitions met 
in a death struggle with the future of Europe in the balance. In 1812, 
goaded to desperation, we joined the war, with little influence on its 
outcome. 

Again in 1917 our protests were unheeded. Germany played for the 
highest of all stakes, victory in a war that already counted the dead 
by millions, but her admirals and statesmen misjudged, if only nar- 
rowly, the strength of the United States Navy. To-day, with a navy 
equal to the most powerful, we may rest assured that our neutral 
rights will not again be challenged, and that our fleet, if ready for war, 
will stand as a world force forbidding a repetition of the excesses of 
blockade and counter-blockade. 

But it is not impossible that the threat of war may lead to war itself, 
and the position shift from that of a neutral shielding neutral trade to 
that of a belligerent whose commerce can be guarded only by active 
naval operations against the enemy. A belligerent unable to win con- 
trol of the sea by battle or threat of battle must watch its shipping rust 
unused in harbor. Toa nation defeated at sea, the paths of world trade 
are closed. The blue water is no longer a shield. It has become a broad 
highway for enemy attack. A purely maritime nation must fight or 
perish. A land power, denied access to the high seas, may still fight on, 
against time and the slow suffocation of blockade, and, like a gladiator, 
menaced by the trident and struggling to free himself from the im- 
prisoning net, strike out fiercely with the sword. In past wars, the net 
and trident of sea power have triumphed over the sword, but by how 
slight a margin and at what tremendous cost naval historians seem 
scarcely to realize. Never in modern war has even the most powerful 
fleet been able to win and keep actual unbroken control of the sea in 
the face of a determined adversary. The depredations of the Alabama 
and consorts, the far-flung squadrons despite which a few German 
cruisers spread terror over the Seven Seas in the early months of the 
last war, and the dark menace of the submarine blockade, known only 
at Whitehall where sore-burdened men faced defeat, there among the 
trophies of old victories — these are but indications of the overwhelm- 
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ing forces necessary to assure world wide control, though no enemy 
battle fleet actively dispute it. 

Nor is the establishment and maintenance of sea control the final 
purpose of naval warfare. It is not enough that an unopposed fleet 
protect trade in the face of war. Something more will be demanded 
by the nation seeking, vaguely but with sound intuition, the still 
further use of its navy in violent combat against the enemy. No great 
war has been won by naval operations alone, much less by commerce 
control and commerce protection. Though Gallipoli was a tragic 
failure, there was something eternally right in the ideal which inspired 
that most ill-fated and daring of ventures, the belief that the safety of 
Allied commerce, the control of neutral commerce, and the closing 
of the seas to German commerce were not enough, that somewhere, 
somehow the fierce destruction of triumphant guns must play its 
deadly part. And the same ideal animated German naval leaders. It 
was not enough that the ready High Seas Fleet should control the 
Baltic, forbid close blockade, and hold bound to its North Sea bases 
an overwhelming counter force. Somehow German ships must offer 
battle. In the early days of the war, before there crept in the deaden- 
ing philosophy of the world siege at sea, battle was held by some to be 
an object to be sought for itself, sea control as a benefit attendant on 
victory. Fighting seemed fundamentally good of its own sake, for war 
is essentially destructive, a turn of thought based on the sheer glorifi- 
cation of combat, which is the one constant in the genius of all great 
soldiers. 

What his Majesty’s Commander-in-Chief, Sir George Rodney, Ad- 
miral of the White, himself controlling the seas, wrote from New York 
in sneering criticism of British inaction in the American Revolution is 
true of all wars: “‘ Believe me, my lord, in this war, the sword must cut 
and cut deep.”’ Napoleon complained that French admirals *‘ 
ways talking of pelagic conditions and ulterior motives, as if there 
could be any motive in war except to get in contact with the enemy 
and destroy him”’; and Paul Jones saw in the manceuvres by which 
DeGrasse denied the Chesapeake to the British relieving squadron and 
compelled the surrender of Cornwallis only the lost opportunity “to 
sink the enemy’s ships and kill his seamen.” 


were al- 


Had I stood in the shoes of DeGrasse [he boasted, and the memory of the 
Bonhomme Richard's bloody decks justified the boast], there would have been 
disaster for someone off the Capes of the Chesapeake; disaster of more lasting 
significance than the orderly retreat of a beaten fleet to a safe port....'To me 
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war is the sternest and glcomiest of all human realities, and battle the cruelest 
and most forbidding of human practices. ...It is the true duty of every one 
concerned to make them the most destructive...that the real cause of hu- 
manity may be gained by making them the soonest ended... . 

It would be impossible to find a truer and more complete philosophy 
of war, war whose essence is violence and the unsheathed sword. 

He who would seek the idea back of those majestic ships, home from 
winter manceuvres, resting at the battleship buoys under the bustle 
and wealth of New York’s Riverside Drive, is led step by step from the 
hope that their sole purpose is peacefully to guard the national wealth 
of which the busy Drive is itself a symbol, to the realization that their 
protection springs from their power to make war, that these ships are 
not a shield but a sword, and that war means far more than the mere 
protection of wealth and the commerce at sea from which it springs. 

For the naval officer there can be no other philosophy. He has but 
to glance at the wardroom copy of Fighting Ships to know that in 
foreign ports ride other fleets, ready and waiting. As long as the faint- 
est shadow of war menaces the country he serves, he must labor unceas- 
ingly that her flag may fly from the gaff of newer and yet more power- 
ful ships, ships that give promise of peace in a world still heavily 
armed, and, failing peace, of victory won long before the scholar need 
be taken from his books and the artist from his studio to swell the 
ranks in the great citizen armies of wars so long protracted that victory 
itself proves barren in the end. If the nations be not masters of their 
fate and the vision of perpetual peace prove but an empty dream, if in 
truth “la politique, c’est la destinée,”’ then ready armaments will best 
serve mankind if, in promising quick decision, they assure that only 
those who live by the sword need die by the sword. 


And yet the real cause of humanity rests not on war, with its stern 
and inexorable philosophy of destruction, but on the high purpose of 
earnest men and women who seek gradually to remove in all countries 
its menace and its symbol, that other generations be not called to 
follow those gone before, 


*“Who died (uncouthly, most) in foreign lands, 
For some idea but dimly understood....” 


In their search for peace let the soldier wish them well, realizing that 
those who may yet be summoned “to take up arms in public war, have 
not thereby ceased to be human beings,” nor ceased to share the high 
hope of years to come. 
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COLONIAL HARVARD: ITS PROGRESSIVE AND 
LIBERAL SPIRIT 


By BYRON R. BENTLEY, ’20 


I 


renee the average American will point with pride to Harvard as 

one of our oldest and greatest universities, it is frequently left to 
the alumnus to cherish his alma mater as the “first flower of their wilder- 
ness, star of their night, calm rising through change and through 
storm.” The fact is that the early history of the college is replete with 
evidences of a spirit of progressive liberality. Especially is this true in 
the light of the educational theories of the times. 

The beginning of the seventeenth century was marked by two dis- 
tinct and opposite tendencies: it was at once an era of suppression and 
a period of expansion. On the one hand it was a time of prosperity with 
the “‘liberalizing influence of the Renaissance still potent,” with such 
teachers as Neville, Chaderton, and Preston, and with such men in the 
making as Cartwright, Cromwell, Milton, Fairfax,and Robert Browne. 
On the other there stood Laud with his merciless suppression of non- 
conformity and the freedom of thought which it espoused. Vice and 
corruption were rampant in the colleges of both Cambridge and Oxford 
with the possible exception of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, which 
under the expedient Preston had become a center for the Puritanical 
movement by 1627, when John Harvard left his widowed stepmother 
and his brother in Stratford-on-Avon and matriculated within its 
walls. 

To obtain the privilege of religious liberty was the primary motive 
that led to the sailing of the Pilgrims for Plymouth and the Puritans for 
Massachusetts Bay. The nature of the two groups differed, however, 
in that, while the Plymouth Colony was completely lacking in college- 
trained men, the other numbered at least one hundred, seventy of 
whom had attended Cambridge. There was no interest in law and 
little knowledge of medicine; the common aim was religion. Of this 
community Peirce wrote in 1831: “‘ Defective as they, in common with 
the rest of the Christian world, must be acknowledged to have been in 
their ideas of toleration, they were far from persecuting heretics with- 
out mercy or discrimination. They were rigid rather than cruel; intol- 
erant but not inquisitorial; and they seem ever to have been willing 
that men should enjoy their peculiar sentiments without molestation, 
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so long as they refrained from intruding them upon the public, and con- 
formed to those regulations which were deemed necessary for the good 
order of society.”’ He goes on to add, “It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that in their maxims of toleration, they were not in advance of 
Europe....”” Among such surroundings Harvard University had its be- 
ginning in the year 1636 by order of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts assisted by a state grant of four hundred pounds and the generous 
donation from John Harvard of his library of three hundred volumes 
and one half his estate, of which, it seems, about four hundred pounds 
were turned over to the college. 

Thus the very founding of the college by this band of pioneers afar 
from civilization fighting the wilderness itself, was the epitome of pro- 
gressiveness, and may have been the starting point of that tradition 
which later prompted one of the professors in a sister university to 
write, “Let them at Cambridge try experiments, and we will try to 
profit by them. They are better able to experiment than we are.” 


II 


The curriculum of the college was formulated in line with the stand- 
ards of the day, modified slightly, perhaps, to conform with the serious 
tenor of the colonists. Proficiency in Latin was an admission require- 
ment. “The course of study as devised by Dunster was most liberal 
and comprehensive,” according to Bush, embracing arithmetic, 
geometry, rhetoric, logic, ethics, physics, metaphysics, politics, ancient 
languages, English, and the Bible, with lectures in the summer on 
botany and in the winter on history. Set themes were announced for 
discussions in the manner of the German universities, and theses were 
required of all. Thwing writes, “As one compares the two courses of 
study of Emmanuel of old Cambridge with Harvard of the new, one is 
impressed by the greater variety of subjects offered in the new college. 
...Both courses were lacking according to modern standards in mathe- 
matics and the sciences, but the Harvard course was the less deficient.” 
It is well known that students came from England to secure educa- 
tional advantages which they could not obtain at home, and among the 
graduates of Harvard who went abroad todisseminate their learning are 
included such men as Sir George Downing, later confidential adviser to 
King Charles, and Nathaniel Brewster, of whom Cromwell wrote in 
1655 in a letter to Fleetwood, then Lord Deputy of Ireland, “Use this 
Bearer, Mr. Brewster, kindly. Let him be near you: indeed he is a 
very able holy man; trust me you will find him so.” 
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An interesting sidelight on the subject-matter which was material 
for research in the early days may be obtained from a survey of the 
titles of the masters’ theses to be found in Latin on the commencement 
programs under the caption, “Quaestiones in Philosophia,” later 
changed to “‘Quaestiones pro Modulo Discutiendae in Comitiis Publicis 
a Laureae Magistralis Candidatis.”” In a day when medicine taught 
that “a wound could be cured by dressing the implement that caused 
it,” when it was thought that a philosopher’s stone was in existence, 
before alchemy had given way to chemistry, and while astronomy was 
but slowly replacing astrology, the following topics stand forth as 
indicative of an earnest effort to fathom the truth. From philosophy 
and the sciences: 


Did primitive matter have form? Negative, 1655. 

Can every perfect being be perfectly defined? Affirmative, 1655. 

Are intelligences composed of matter? Affirmative, 1656. 

Is form derived from the power cf matter? Negative, 1659. 

Does the will always follow the last dictate of the intellect? Negative, 1676, 
Affirmative, 1686, 1692, 1700, 1716, 1722. 

Is Pneumatics a science distinct from Metaphysics and Theology? Affirma- 
tive, 1688, 1709, 1715. 

Is the starry heaven made of fire? Affirmative, 1674. 

Is there a stone that makes gold? Affirmative, 1687. 

Does the diversification of bodies arise from motion? Aff. 1688. 

Are atoms indivisible solely because they are imporous? Aff. 1693. 

Is the earth the center of the universe? Neg. 1717. 

Is there an immense space outside the world which is eternal and necessarily 
existing? Aff. 1729. 

Is the sun inhabitable? Aff. 1772, by Theophilus Parsons, later Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

Were the aborigines of America descended from Abraham? Aff. 1773. 


From the fields of medicine and law: 


Is there a circulation of the blood? Aff. 1660, 1699. (Announced by 
Harvey in 1628) 

Is heat essential to fever? Neg. 1678. 

Does the liver make blood? Neg. 1678. 

Is there a magnetic method of curing wounds? Aff. 1698. 

Does the heart make blood? Aff. 1710. 

Does the motion of the heart take place through respiration? Neg. 1713. 

Is the inoculation of the small pox into human bodies lawful and safe? Aff. 
1724, 1781. 

Is digestion effected only by the gastric juices? Neg. 1734. 
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Do all diseases arise from obstructions? Neg. 1762 by Joseph Warren. 

Does insanity exist without bodily disease? Neg. 1770. 

Does the construction of the organs of the body make all the difference be- 
tween an idiot and a wise man? Aff. 1773, 1786. 

Can an atheist appear in court? Neg. 1690. 

Is it lawful to sell Africans? Neg. 1724. 

Ought a lawyer to be convinced that his client’s cause is just before he 
undertakes it? Neg. 1733, Aff. 1789. 

Is capital punishment as effective in deterring men from crime as sentence 
to hard labor for life? Neg. 1769. 


The topics in theology are the most numerous and, though perhaps 
dogmatic, are at least diversified in view. The following are illustrative 
only: 

Does the Deity have mediate knowledge? Neg. 1668, 1679, 1699, etc. 

Did the first created beings lose their natural endowments by the Fall? Aff. 

1689, 1736. 

Was the eclipse of the sun at the time of Christ’s passing a natural occur- 
rence? Neg. 1678, 1708. 

Do the angels have matter and form? Aff. 1680, 1682, 1693, etc. 

Is avenging justice natural to God? Aff. 1696. 

Did Christ die for all and for each? Neg. 1698. 

Does the holy catholic church in which we believe consist only of the elect? 
Aff. 1700. 

Have the original texts of the Bible come to us pure and uncorrupted? Aff. 
1701. 

Was the confusion of tongues at Babel only a diversity of opinions? Aff. 
1707. 

Will the visible world finally be burned up? Neg. 1718, 1765, Aff. 1767. 

Are there in the Scriptures real contradictions which cannot in any way be 
explained? Neg. 1730, by Jonathan Trumbull, later governor of Con- 
necticut. 

When Balaam’s ass spoke, was there any change in its organs? Neg. 1731. 
Josiah Quincy, grandfather of President Quincy. 

Did Jacob’s opposition to his wife while she was dying, in calling his son 
Benjamin when she had previously named him Benoni, proceed more from 
his determination to exercise his authority as a husband than from his 
petulant disposition? Aff. 1741. 

Are disputes relating to theology generally injurious to religion? Aff. 1781. 

Does the toleration of every religion tend to promote true religion? Aff. 1784, 


Under political economy: 


Is a monarchical government the best? Aff. 1698. 
Is the royal power absolutely by divine right? Neg. 1723. 
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Does the issue of paper money contribute to the public good? Aff. 1728, 

Is the importation of goods which are much more valuable than those which 
are exported detrimental to the state? Aff. 1729. 

Is civil government more favorable to human liberty than entire freedom 
from legal restriction? Aff. 1737. 

Is it lawful to resist the supreme magistrate if the commonwealth cannot 
otherwise be preserved? Aff. 1743, by Samuel Adams. 

Is civil government absolutely necessary for man? Aff. 1758 by John Adams. 

Does commutative justice demand equality between labor and capital? 
Aff. 1765. 

Is the diffusion of knowledge among all citizens necessary to the existence of 
the republic? Aff. 1781. 


III 


As may be inferred from the nature of the titles of the masters’ 
theses, the attitude of Harvard College as a whole toward the many 
troublous problems of the times was one of consistent liberalism suf- 
ficiently conservative to avoid the pitfalls of unripe radicalism. Re- 
ligion was the issue of the day, and it is a lasting tribute to the Uni- 
versity that, founded primarily to train men for the Congregational 
ministry in a period of bigotry and intolerance, she at no time exacted 
from an officer a profession of a particular religious faith. John 
Harvard was a Presbyterian, Eaton and Dunster were Anabaptists. 
Chauncy, whose recantation to Laud troubled his conscience to the day 
of his death, was offered the presidency on the single condition that 
“he do not teach any tenets regarding immersion in baptism and the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper at evening.” 

Not that religious peace reigned supreme within the college walls. 
So strenuously did the orthodox leaders under the Mathers storm at 
the election of the liberal Leverett that the dissolution of the college 
was saved only by the firmness of the royal governor, Shute. Yet but 
fourteen years later, in 1721, that munificent Baptist benefactor, 
Thomas Hollis, endowed the university with a chair of Divinity, stipu- 
lating only “that the person chosen from time to time to be a profcssor 
be a man of solid learning in Divinity, of sound or orthodox principles, 
one who is well gifted to teach, of a sober and pious life, and of a grave 
conversation,” which stipulation, it seems, he had drawn up by “sev- 
eral of the most learned, enlightened, and rational clergymen of the 
age.” With the passing of Leverett in 1724, this particular controversy 
lost significance, but the espousal of the Church of England by Dr. 
Cutler of Yale and his appointment to Christ’s Church, Boston, fol- 
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lowed by his determined though ineffectual efforts to obtain a place on 
the Board of Overseers caused the college considerable concern at about 
the same time that it was assailed on the other extreme by Whitefield 
and the ardent Calvinists. Edward Wigglesworth, Hollis Professor of 
Divinity, met the charges of the latter, and the college pursued its 
course on an even keel. 

“What was the predominant spirit of Harvard College while it was 
subject to the influence and government of a church — the Congrega- 
tional Church?” asks Dr. Eliot in his Harvard Memories. “Always on 
the so-called liberal side,” he answers and continues, referring to Har- 
vard graduates in general: “They differ strongly on political, indus- 
trial, and religious questions, but have a common, unifying desire to 
contribute to the public welfare. Here is a Harvard tradition.” 

In politics the college championed the cause of freedom from the 
earliest times. When Massachusetts was called upon to surrender its 
charter to Charles II, President Increase Mather was asked to render 
advice, and at a meeting of freemen in Boston for the purpose of voting 
instructions to the delegates in the General Court, he spoke so elo- 
quently as well as logically against a full submission, arguing that 
“that which the Lord hath given us, shall we not possess it,” and 
pointing out the fact that such conduct had brought nothing but an 
increase of their misery to “our brethren hard by,” that “upon this 
pungent speech, many of the freemen fell into tears; and there was a 
general acclamation, We thank you, sir! We thank you, sir! The 
question was upon the vote carried in the negative ‘nemine contra- 
diciente’; and this act of Boston had a great influence upon ali the 
country.”’ The charter was annulled in any event and the President of 
Harvard was sent to England as ambassador from Massachusetts to 
plead the cause of the colony and return with a charter from King Wil- 
liam, which, if not all that could have been asked for, was much better 
than none. 

During the years preceding the War of the Revolution, the advocates 
of independence made themselves heard among the ranks of Harvard 
men on frequent occasions. In his graduation address in 1743, James 
Otis expounded against “writs of assistance” and Samuel Adams dis- 
cussed resistance on the same platform. A few Tories were numbered 
among the undergraduates, it is true. They even insisted upon bringing 
India tea into Commons shortly after the Boston Tea Party and cre- 
ated a disturbance with which the faculty had to deal, but the college 
at large was in sympathy with the Revolutionists. Before the militia 
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left Cambridge for Charlestown on the eve of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
Reverend Samuel Langdon, President of Harvard, stood before the de- 
tachment and offered prayer. The college buildings were used for of- 
fices and barracks, Washington received his command at Cambridge, 
and in 1776, as an “expression of the gratitude of this college for his 
eminent services in the cause of his country and to this society,” 
Washington was awarded the degree of Doctor of Laws, the second to 
receive that honor from Harvard.! 


IV 

It is a general and salutary principle that what the people are willing 
to pay for must meet with their approval. Judged from this angle early 
Harvard would seem to have ranked high in contemporary popular 
estimation. The University Donation Book, Volume I, makes a faithful 
record of the many “contributions from the angusta domi, from pious, 
virtuous, enlightened penury to the noblest of all causes, the advance- 
ment of education.” One man gave a number of ewe sheep with their 
lambs, another “‘a quantity of cloth worth nine shillings.” The gifts 
include a pewter flagon, a sugar spoon, sums of five shillings, nine 
shillings, one, two, and three pounds, and other items, each credited to 
its respective donor. In spite of such generosity, however, the college 
had in 1655 according to Quincy a revenue of but twelve pounds per 
annum in addition to a sum of fifteen pounds which was to be used for 
scholarships only. In 1659, therefore, the General Court added to its 
previous gift of the revenue from the ferry between Boston and Charles- 
town a grant of one hundred pounds annually in order that “so good 
a seminary of learning” should not fall to the ground. 

The situation improved under Chauncy and donations came from 
all classes both in England and in America. In 1670 William Pennoyer 
established a fund sothat two fellowsand twoscholars forever might be 
“educated, brought up, maintained,” thereby creating the first teach- 
ing fellowship. In 1699 Lieutenant-Governor Stoughton donated one 
thousand pounds for the erection of Stoughton Hall. In 1712 a Har- 
vard graduate, Thomas Brattle, himself an “eminent merchant of 
Boston, a benefactor to the poor, and a useful as well as opulent citi- 
zen, gave two hundred pounds for the maintenance of a Master of 
Arts in Mathematics. Perhaps the most unselfish donor of them all 
was Thomas Hollis, a merchant of England, whose contributions to 


1 John Winthrop was awarded the degree of Doctor of Laws three years earlier, in 
1773. 
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this little center of liberty far off in the wilderness included ten scholar- 
ships for needy students, the endowment of two professorships, one in 
History and one in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, numerous 
additions to the library and “philosophical apparatus,” besides vari- 
ous other gifts making a total of more than two thousand pounds. 
That the most liberal and progressive men of the times were willing to 
give of their property to perpetuate the college is proof that its tenets 
must have been in accord with their own. 

For further suggestions one might search in various directions. 
There was the library first catalogued in 1723, with thirty-five hundred 
volumes, by far the largest in America at the time. Its works ran 
largely to theology with theses by both old and modern writers, but it 
also contained extensive writings in the Classics, histories, the various 
treatises of Erasmus, Descartes, Bacon, Newton, and Boyle, as well 
as the more recent literature of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton. 
Under the care of Harvard Glover set up his printing press, the first in 
the Colonies, and through the influence of the college he was permitted 
to print and publish his tracts long after the early magistrates had 
denied the freedom of the press to his contemporaries. Codperating 
with John Eliot in his effort to Christianize the Indians, Harvard 
erected a dormitory for their sole accommodation, although Caleb 
Cheeshahteamuck, A.B. of the class of 1665, was the only Indian to re- 
ceive a diploma as the result of this commendable effort toward the 
propagation of learning 

Finally, the teaching force itself stands out as composed from earli- 
est times of men of the highest ideals and most progressive character. 
Passing by Nathaniel Eaton, whose days at the college were short, the 
first official president was Henry Dunster, of whom it has been written, 
“a man of a sweet Christian spirit, faithful to every trust, brave in the 
midst of almost countless discouragements, and intensely loyal to 
every interest of the college during fourteen years of unappreciated 
work.” Next came Chauncy, that “star of the first magnitude in a 
brilliant constellation of New England worthies.” Hoar and Oakes 
were faithful servants in their turn, followed by Increase Mather, 
pastor of Old North Church, Beston. Living in a time of political and 
religious turmoil, in the thick of the conflict, under circumstances 
which make prospectives visionary, he seems ever to have been open- 
minded and progressive in his administration of his office of president 
of the college. 

Samuel Willard, “‘one of the few clergymen who stemmed the tor- 
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rent of delusion in 1692,” was a noted student of theology, having 
written A Compleat Body of Divinity, a nine-hundred page treatise on 
speculative theology of which an orthodox writer in 1801 observed: 
**Few systems of theoretic and practical divinity are to be found, even 
at the present day, exhibiting such a variety of matter, such a compass 
and depth of thought, and such an intimate acquaintance with the 
Word of God.” Probably, however, in John Leverett, who took office 
in 1707, was realized the ideal president. Trained for the ministry, at 
one time tutor and later a legislator and justice of the supreme court of 
the colony, he brought with him the experience needed to guide the 
college safely through the final stages of this period of stress. 

Wadsworth, Holyoke, and Langdon continue the list of notable ad- 
ministrators well fitted for a mission of service to their college and the 
state. Not that at times false moves were not taken. As late as 1773 
the students were listed in the register according to their social stand- 
ing, as was the custom abroad. Tutors were examined on their reli- 
gious beliefs in view of their religious duties at chapel, and there was at 
least one occasion when a French teacher was taken to task for the al- 
leged spreading of dissentious doctrine among the students. Such in- 
stances, however, but serve to accentuate the driving purpose which 
justifies the description of colonial Harvard: “It was from the first a 
bright and cheering orb in this western hemisphere; and, though its 
rays were occasionally intercepted by passing clouds, it never ceased to 
be a fountain of light.” 


WADSWORTH HOUSE, Jury 2 To 15, 1775 
By MABEL LORENZ IVES 


AMBRIDGE was all agog to welcome Washington when he rode 

up from Philadelphia totake command of the army. The password 
at his approach was Washington, the countersign Virginia. At two 
o’clock on Sunday, July 2, he reached Cambridge, a new-made general 
six feet three inches tall, large of hand and foot, and large too of laugh- 
ter when the mood struck him. Beside him rode another officer from 
the Braddock campaign, Major-General Charles Lee, a tall lank care- 
less Englishman with huge nose, satirical mouth, and two fingers lost 
in an Italian duel. Both sat their horses like men who had often ridden 
to hounds. 
General Artemas Ward, in charge before his arrival, gave Washing- 
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ton a great dinner to help acquaint him with the men he was to work 
with. The entertainment ended with a song of the day sung by young 
Major Gibbs of Glover’s Marblehead Regiment with such gusto that 
Washington’s laughter — less frequent later on — that night led all 
the rest. 

Next day at nine — “exceeding pleasant”’ but “towards noon very 
warm” — Washington formally took command of the army. Quarters 
were assigned the commander-in-chief in the President’s House. It had 
been built during the tenure of the tenth president of Harvard, Benja- 
min Wadsworth, son of the old Indian fighter, and was used by every 
president from Wadsworth to Edward Everett. An entry in the Presi- 
dent’s manuscript book in the College Library reads: 

“The President’s House to dwell in was raised May 24, 1726. No 
life was lost nor person hurt in raising it; thanks be to God for his pre- 
serving goodness. In y* evening those who raised y* House, had a 
supper in y° Hall; after wch we sang y° first stave or staff in y° 127 
Psalm. 

“27 Oct. 1726. This night some of our family lodged at y° New 
House built for y° President; Nov. 4 at night was y° first time y' my 
wife and I lodg’d there. The house was not half finished within.” 

The royal governors of the province used to assemble here on suc- 
cessive anniversaries and no distinguished traveler in passing failed 
to pay his respects to the head of the first college in the land. When 
the Provincial Congress took over the President’s House for Washing- 
ton and Lee, it specified that one room should still be reserved for the 
use of the President, Samuel Langdon, of whom we read that five years 
later he “left office at the dictation of a cabal of students.” 

It isa two-story gambrel-roofed house with chimneys near each end, 
a fine wainscoted hallway and a flight of wide easy stairs which lead to 
the garret past an arched window on the landing. To the right as you 
enter is the old dining-room, with a framed letter from Martha Wash- 
ington on the mantel-shelf and Alumni Association activities all around. 
To the left is the Preacher’s Room, the former parlor, Washington’s 
office, where now the university houses its visiting preacher. He may 
study or receive callers in the very room where Washington and Lee 
made their first plan for holding Boston, and he may sleep in the once 
larger room behind, now cut in two for his convenience, while subway 
trains throb underneath. 

In spite of subway below and administrative work above, this par- 
lor, completely paneled, with its mantel shelf and appropriate furni- 
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ture, quite recaptures the spirit of the past. One may picture Washing- 
ton here wrestling with his problems. How serious he immediately 
found them we know. “It is hoped,” reads the orderly book under 
July 4, “that all distinction of Colonies will be laid aside; so that one 
and the same spirit may animate the whole, and the only contest be, 
who shall render, on this great and trying occasion, the most essential 
service.” 

The army, as Washington said, was “amixed multitude.” Each man 
supplied his own dress and rifle. Some wore old uniforms from the 
French wars. Farm lads and frontiersmen came in their usual garb of 
homespun or buckskin. A cocked hat might be the only mark of an 
officer; different colored ribbons tied on the arm indicated rank. Boys 
of sixteen and grandfathers in their sixties marched side by side and in 
the hours after drill made and traded shoes, clothing, bullets and even 
arms. They were good at farm work and trench digging, but they were 
not all good shots. And even then we had a weakness for colonels. 
Cambridge swarmed with them. 

Washington from the President’s House dealt out even-handed 
justice. He treated all alike, but too soon he found that all did not 
welcome like treatment. Massachusetts officers seemed to expect 
special consideration. Was not the war on their own soil? Not till he 
broke one colonel and two captains for cowardice at Bunker Hill, two 
captains for fraud in drawing pay and provisions for men who did not 
exist, and one captain for A.W.O.L., did they realize he was in earnest. 

Israel Putnam over in the Inman House was one of his staunchest 
supporters. “He is the toast of the army,” Silas Deane writes of this 
tough old Yankee, adding ironically to his wife, “He is no shake-hand 
body: he is therefore totally unfit for anything but fighting.” 

Henry Knox was another warm admirer of Washington’s. He was a 
young bookseller prominent in the colonial militia, who five years be- 
fore had tried to keep the Boston crowd and the British soldiers from 
the clash known somewhat magniloquently as the ““ Boston Massacre.” 
Meanwhile he had read up on tactics and strategy and had many a 
chance to discuss them in his bookshop, which had come to be a fash- 
ionable morning lounge for British officers and Tory ladies of fashion. 
He had planned the defences of the camps before Boston, and was over- 
joyed when Washington and Lee inspected them in his company and 
praised them. Married in haste —to Lucy Flucker, ‘“‘a high-toned 
loyalist of great family pretensions’’ — and still madly in love, he lost 
no chance to write to his Lucy even though he kept the head of the 
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army waiting. “General Washington fills his place with vast ease and 
dignity, and dispenses happiness around him,” he tells her. ‘General 
Lee will become very popular soon. I am obliged to go to Cambridge 
to wait on General Washington, and promised to be there by seven 
o'clock. I am now half past that time.” But this was Washington’s 
first week in camp. Shortly his officers fell into his own practice of 
promptness. 

Nathanael Greene with his strict Quaker upbringing would surely 
never trespass in this respect. Put to work, like his seven brothers, in 
the family forges across the bay from Newport, and struck finally with 
the thought that, in spite of his father’s teaching, there might be books 
worth reading besides the Bible, he made some toy anchors in his 
spare time, sold them, and with the proceeds entered a bookshop to 
buy —a book. “What book?” the proprietor asked. But young 
Greene, who had no answer ready, blushed himself out the door. 
Later, on amemorable trip to Boston, he met Henry Knox at his book- 
shop, bought Cesar’s “Commentaries” and Turenne’s “Memoirs,” 
and returned home with, besides, a fine musket and a British deserter, 
engaged to drill his Kentish guards. Colonel Reed, Washington’s 
military secretary, described Greene’s three regiments as “the best 
disciplined and appointed in the whole army.” 

It was in the President’s House that Lee carried on a peculiar corre- 
spondence with his old friend and commander John Burgoyne. Soon 
after Burgoyne’s arrival in Boston, as the youngest Major-General on 
Gage’s staff —- and ‘* Major-Generals are absolute cyphers,” the active 
Burgoyne complains to Lord Rochefort — his former subordinate 
Charles Lee wrote to him from Philadelphia. He lamented that “men 
of such stamp as Mr. Burgoyne and Mr. Howe can be seduced into so 
impious and nefarious a service by the artifice of a wicked and insidious 
court and cabinet,” especially to serve under a man of such incapacity 
as Gage. 

Burgoyne’s answer reached him a month later, when Washington 
and Lee were housed just across the river from Boston, with Washing- 
ton commander-in-chief of an opposing army and Lee a Major-Gen- 
eral. It must have madea pretty piece of military pageantry when Bur- 
goyne’s trumpeter came out from Boston bearing his letter to Lee and 
was led blindfold to the President’s House. Did they uncover his eyes 
within-doors and let him have some glimpse of the two tall generals 
conferring over his answer? Or did Lee play a lone hand from the start 
and conduct the correspondence without Washington’s knowledge? 
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The New York Gazette sums up the happening thus: “July 8, 1775. 
This forenoon a trumpeter came from the Regulars’ army with a letter 
from General Burgoyne to General Lee, and was conducted blindfolded 
by the guards to the headquarters in Cambridge. The contents of this 
letter has occasioned much speculation and is variously reported, but 
we hear the substance of it is nothing more than this: That General 
Burgoyne laments being obliged to act in opposition to a gentleman for 
whom he formerly entertained a great veneration: but that his con- 
duct proceeds from principle and doubts not that General Lee is actu- 
ated by the same motives; he wishes affairs may be accommodated and 
desires to have a conference with General Lee.” Now Burgoyne was 
in command on the Neck, and the meeting-place he suggests was “the 
house upon Boston Neck, just within our advance sentries, called 
Brown’s house.” 

Whether either Burgoyne or Lee really thought that together they 
could call off the war is problematic. In a letter written from head- 
quarters the following day Lee submits Burgoyne’s proposal to the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts and asks that, if they approve 
the interview, they appoint one of their number to accompany him as 
witness. They did appoint Elbridge Gerry but deprecated a meeting 
without the sanction of the Council of War. Lee took the hint and at 
headquarters penned his regrets that he must “defer the happiness of 
embracing a man whom he most sincerely loves, until the subversion of 
the present tyrannical Ministry and system, which he is persuaded 
must be in a few months, as he knows Great Britain cannot stand the 
contest. He begs General Burgoyne will send the letters which his Aid 
de Camp has for him — If Gardiner is his Aid de Camp, he desires his 
love to him.” 

Burgoyne for his part wrote to Lord North that it had been his in- 
tention to buy Lee with a gentlemanly bribe. “Changing his party to 
gratify his interest” he thought not at all unlikely from what he knew 
of Lee. “There is hardly a leading man among the rebels, in council or 
in the field, but at a proper time, and by proper management, might 
have been bought,” Burgoyne gives as his verdict, based perhaps more 
on his acquaintance with English political life of the period than on his 
short experience since landing in America. 

As headquarters, Wadsworth House proved not wholly satisfactory. 
Washington had occupied it only a few days when the Provincial Con- 
gress desired him to let them know “‘if there is any house at Cambridge 
that would be more agreeable to him and General Lee than that in 
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which they now are; and in that case, the said committee are directed 
to procure such a house, and put it in proper order for their reception.” 

Washington, who always had a good eye for a house and a horse, 
may have noticed the John Vassall Mansion on Brattle Street — 
“Tory Row” — on his way through town. He signified his approval of 
it and within the month moved in. No longer did Lee’s dogs crunch 
marrow-bones on the dining-room floor of Wadsworth House or the two 
generals’ horses stand pawing at the doorstep. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF KUNO FRANCKE ! 
By ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE, ’04 


k UNO FRANCKE was born in Kiel, Germany, on September 27, 

_ 1855 — the son of a distinguished jurist and the inheritor of an 
ancient name. He received his doctor’s degree at Munich in 1878. 
Six years later, after he had published several scholarly studies in the 
field of medieval literature, he was invited to Harvard, with the 
implied understanding that his stay was to be permanent. This ex- 
pectation was fulfilled. His coming to America was, he says, a per- 
sonal good-fortune; it was also a great good fortune for many Harvard 
students who, looking back across the space of more than a generation, 
remember vividly the hours they spent in Professor Francke’s lecture- 
rooms. Not many college professors can make the godless under- 
graduate regret the ending of a lecture-hour; but Dr. Francke achieved 
this miracle for us day after day. He had at that time a distinctly 
foreign accent when he lectured; and this was extremely amusing to 
ignorant boys who heard him for the first time; but it was interesting 
to observe how rapidly the giggles subsided, and how effortlessly the 
sincere passion of the speaker reduced us young brutes to attentive 
silence. 

Dr. Francke’s titles in the University have changed from time to 
time: he has been Professor of German, Professor of the History of 
German Culture, Chairman of the German Department, Curator of 
the Germanic Museum, and now at last Professor Emeritus. But the 
central aim of his work has been unchanging: the attempt to express 
in lucid form a certain poetic tradition derived from the long story 
of Germanic art, literature, philosophy, and social history. 

1 Deutsche Arbeit in Amerika. Erinnerungen von Kuno Francke, Professor der 


Deutschen Kultur-Geschichte an der Harvard Universitét. 1930. Felix Meiner Verlag, 
Leipzig. 
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Now, after seventy-five years of rich life, he records in this book 
a few of his reminiscences. It is a thoroughly fascinating tale. The 
story is told with an undercurrent of deep feeling, but also with de- 
lightful ripples of humor: as where we see the youthful Francke ex- 
hibiting his amateurishly ambitious tragedy, Alexander, to the dis- 
tinguished scholar Heinrich von Brunn — only to be told by the 
master that the play made it quite clear that Francke was well fitted 
to be an able historian of literature! Far as this pronouncement was 
from what the young man had hoped for, he took it seriously to heart; 
and time has proved that von Brunn spoke with a deep perception of 
his pupil’s special genius. 

Dr. Francke’s narrative is divided into three sections: the first 
deals chiefly with the early years of his teaching at Harvard — the 
years from 1884 to 1897. Entering as he did with full enthusiasm into 
the task of interpreting to the New World the historic picture of the 
spiritual heritage of the German people, his years were crowded with 
rigorous activities. It is hard to realize today how great were the 
difficulties that had to be overcome by a hopeful professor of German 
at Harvard. At that time, instruction in German was confined to 
elementary studies of hardly more than high-school grade. Further, 
there was in New England and in Harvard specifically an atmosphere 
that was far from sympathetic toward things German. Even men of 
such cultivation as Charles Eliot Norton were content to worship at 
the shrines of Ruskin and Carlyle, while the altars of Lessing and 
Goethe remained alien to them. There existed not only a profound 
ignorance of the Germanic tradition, but also an instinctive tempera- 
mental New England dislike for the far-flung vistas of German 
thought. 

In Dr. Francke’s narrative, all this is handled with a light touch. 
But for the young Professor of German at Harvard, there must have 
been many a painful hour of discouragement. Nevertheless, during 
these years he found time and energy to write many scholarly mono- 
graphs — and also his extremely important book, “Social Forces in 
German Literature,”’ where for the first time an illuminating account 
of German literary history was made available to the American and 
English reader. 

Space does not permit of a full recital of the steps by which this 
German scholar changed the whole pattern of German studies at 
Harvard. But, briefly, it had never been his idea that a great univer- 
sity should be content to teach merely the German language; he had 
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always envisaged the plan of a German Department where every 
phase of Teutonic scholarship, literature, philosophy and art should 
be offered. Toward this end he began to plan; and after creating the 
pathetically small beginnings of a “Germanic Museum,” he gradually 
enlisted loyal support for his ambitious project. And though enor- 
mous credit must be given to many people, both in America and in 
Germany, for the Germanic Museum which stands today in Cam- 
bridge, it will not be forgotten that the whole project sprang from one 
man’s creative imagination. 

The Exchange Professorships between Harvard and Berlin may be 
regarded as another forward step in Dr. Francke’s major academic 
plans. In 1905, after many hopes and fears, the first exchange of 
professors at last took place; and Professor Wilhelm Ostwald lectured 
at Harvard, and Professor Francis G. Peabody lectured at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Since that date, many distinguished men have been 
loaned by each country to the other — a procedure which, in the 
course of time, will assuredly have a profound effect cn world-peace 
and world-scholarship. 

The final section of Dr. Francke’s book deals with the period of 
the World War. It is not hard to imagine the distress of a highly 
sensitive lover of the humanities who finds himself confronted by the 
tragic fact of war between his adopted country and the country of his 
birth. Dr. Francke employed all his powers, in the period before the 
declaration of war by America, to avert an event which was, unfor- 
tunately, not to be averted. He thereby incurred the enmity of both 
sides; so that he was simultaneously denounced by the German sym- 
pathizers as a renegade son of the Fatherland, and by the Anglo- 
French sympathizers as a dangerous propagandist for German world 
dominion. It is a sad story. 

But it must be noted that the official attitude of the governing 
boards of Harvard University was wholly correct, courteous and hon- 
orable, throughout this difficult period. When Dr. Francke was 
obliged, because of his own feelings, to resign his professorship and go 
into retirement for the period of the war, it was in spite of the express 
official request of Harvard that he remain. 

The war is now ended. The recent establishment at Harvard of a 
well-endowed “Kuno Francke Professorship of German Art and Cul- 
ture” will endure, for all time, as a monument to Dr. Francke’s ideal- 
ism and to our recovered national sanity. The German Academy at 
Munich has conferred on its distinguished expatriate the degree of 
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Honorary Member and Senator. No grounds for bitterness are left — 
only a good deal of material for thought. 

It has been impossible to recount in this review many delightful 
episodes that are set forth in this book — reminiscences of William 
James, Carl Schurz, Henry Villard, Oswald Villard, President Eliot, 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Kaiser, Professor Emerton, Friedrich Paul- 
sen, Herman Grimm, and many others. For these things the reader 
must go to the book itself. But it is a matter of considerable interest 
— throwing a certain amount of light on both personalities — that 
it was William James who, more than any other American, seems to 
have given Francke a clear impression of intellectual courage and 
spiritual kinship. Also, Francke’s impression of the Kaiser, when he 
talked with him in 1902 and again in 1912, is of great historical inter- 
est: he found the Kaiser to be an amazingly versatile personality, yet a 
man whose urgency to push Germany to the fore had somewhat dis- 
turbed the internal equilibrium of the mind; a man who had no serious 
grasp of what was either possible or desirable in the world of actuali- 
ties. “It left on me,” writes Francke, “an impression utterly tragic.” 

Dr. Francke concludes his book with a passage which I venture to 
paraphrase in translating: 

“More than ever am I now convinced — after the sudden collapse 
of the structure which had been established here in the hundred years 
before the war — that no worse service can be rendered to the Ger- 
manic cultural tradition than by the creation here of isolated social 
groups, held together by mere ties of common ancestry or special po- 
litical aims. Let it be fully granted that the German-American has the 
sacred duty of treasuring in remembrance his priceless heritage of 
tradition, language, literature and art. But it is to the service of his 
new fatherland that he should faithfully devote these finest elements 
derived from his former home.... If he cuts himself off from the mighty 
stream of American public life, if he struts in the borrowed glory of the 
German past or the German future — then he will not be able to 
awaken in America any sympathetic understanding of Germany. 
He should project an achievement in the grand manner — an achieve- 
ment in industry, in finance, in education, in science, in civic reform, 
in public welfare, in institutions devoted to idealistic ends — in a 
word, all that is best in those forces which have given America its 
present imposing place in the world. Those are the activities by 
means of which the German-Americans may most worthily serve 
not only themselves, not only their American compatriots, but also 
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their old-time Fatherland. This is my farewell-greeting to the 
German-Americans of the future.” 

The book glows throughout with a loyalty to the American hope 
and a faithfulness to the German tradition. Dr. Francke’s patriotic 
devotion to Germany has no relation to the kind of patriotism that 
feeds wars; it is, rather, like the devout love of a high-minded son for 
the mother of his youth; and this emotion pervades the narrative 
with a very moving music. 


GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 
By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, ‘76 


—_resae ae like his master Lowell, was triple-starred. He 
was teacher, poet, essayist. His teaching began on his Harvard 
graduation in 1877 in the University of Nebraska. With a brief inter- 
ruption it continued till 1882. His richest contribution as a teacher, 
however, was made in and through Columbia University from 1891 to 
1904. In the first eight years of his professorship his subject was 
“literature,” in the last five “comparative literature.” To his teach- 
ing he brought general and technical knowledge; but above all else he 
brought a sense of life and also devotion to his students. His person- 
ality gave a glow to his interpretations. His following was marked by 
both numbers and loyalty. To the Columbia students of his time he 
was, and still is, known and felt as the “Old Man.” This loyalty did 
not vanish with his retirement in 1904. It continued to show itself in 
many forms. Perhaps the most personal and indeed unique form was 
the Woodberry Society, an association of loyalists of both Columbia 
and Harvard, to whose annual meetings he occasionally came. Its 
members propose that it shall still exist, to promote the ideas and 
ideals which he loved. 

For teaching Woodberry was prepared, not by the later technical 
processes, but by a rich and enriching undergraduate course and by 
private study. His chief studies at Harvard were Greek, Latin, phi- 
losophy, and English. In each of them, and in other studies as well, he 
won distinction. In the two middle years of his course he was the 
first scholar in his class, in the Freshman year the fourth, in the Senior 
the fifth. His rank for the whole course was third. In philosophy he 
received highest honors. Among his teachers were Goodwin, Lane, 
Bowen, Palmer, and Child. Among his fellow students were men who 
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subsequently made rich contributions to American and to world life. 
But it is as a writer that Woodberry makes the worthiest and ap- 
parently the most lasting appeal. Whether as a poet or as an essayist 
this appeal is or will be the stronger it is quite vain to prophesy. One 
can hold, and easily, a brief for either side. As one, however, I am 
obliged to accept Wordsworth’s verdict, wiping out a commonly ac- 
cepted distinction between prose and poetry. For Woodberry’s imagi- 
nation, whether voiced in prose line or poetical, is one and the same. 
One and the same is his essay on the historic glories, shames and 
natural beauties of Taormina, with his verses upon Gibraltar. The 
sweep and the swing, the lift and the largeness, belong almost equally 
to paragraph and to stanza. Each is bathed in the atmosphere of 
beautiful appreciation. In each one feels a sense of timeliness and of 
majesty. Is “the round of heaven greatens as it goes” clipped from 
essay or from sonnet? Is “all is silent save the surge”’ a line taken from 
sonnet or from essay? Each is touched with the sublime. “Art is 
secondary to matter.” As Frederic Harrison said of a passage in 
De Quincey’s Opium Eater, “not poetry, but as fine as any verse.” 
For in both essay and verse Woodberry deals with the great themes, 
the greatest. I might make a catalogue of them taken from the table of 
contents of his volumes. It is more fitting and more expository to in- 
terpret these themes as they appeal to me, reading his paragraphs. 
Woodberry writes of democracy, of democracy not as Bryce would 
write of it, great as that writing would be, but of democracy as “a 
mode of dealing with souls.” For “men are souls, and this is a funda- 
mental concept of democracy.” He writes of religion in its simple ele- 
ments, “faith, hope, love — these three,” and also of pantheism as the 
“great mood of the human spirit which it is, permanent, recurring in 
every age and race.” He writes that intellectual education “as an ele- 
ment in life is always overvalued; and, within its sphere, which is less 
than is represented, it is subject to error, prejudice, and arrogance of 
its own; and, being without any necessary connection with love or con- 
science, it has often been a reactionary, disturbing, or selfish force in 
politics and events, even when well acquainted with the field of poli- 
tics, as ever were any of the forms of demagogy in the popular life.” 
He also says, “having been much in colleges and near to education I 
must bear my hard testimony — the brain thrives and the head; but 
the soul dies.”’ He writes of law, “It is not, like conscience, a searcher 
ef men’s bosoms; its knowledge extends no farther than to what shall 
illuminate the nature of the event it examines; it makes no true ethical 
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award.” He writes of fraternity as giving many benefits, in particular 
in establishing toleration, “‘not in religion merely, but of opinion and 
practice in general; and thereby largely [it] has built up a mutual and 
pervading faith in the community as a body in all its parts and inter- 
ests intending democratic results under human conditions.” He writes 
of equality as “the identity of the soul, the sameness of its capacities 
of energy, knowledge, and enjoyment.” He writes of “the universal 
faith, in which we are bred, that we are children of a common Father, 
and saved by one Redeemer and destined to one immortality, and can- 
not be balked of the fullness of life which was our gift under Divine 
Providence.” “Do not the heavens still declare the glory of God as 
when they spoke to the Psalmist? and has the light that lighteth every 
man who is born into the world ceased to burn in the spirit since the 
first candle was lit on a Christian altar?” Universal faith is found in 
“the intimacy of God with his creation and with the soul of man.” 
Other elements of this universal faith are “the immanence of sublime 
power” as found in Wordsworth, the “immanence of transcendent 
love” as found in Shelley, and the “‘immanence of mystery” as found 
in Tennyson. He writes of idealism, and of the race’s dream of truth 
hovering between two worlds, the world of salvation and the world of 
damnation, ““The method of idealism is that of all thought, that in its 
intellectual process the art of the poet, so far from being a sort of incan- 
tation, is the same as belongs to the logician, the chemist, the states- 
man.” He writes of art as everlasting, of beauty as timeless, and as 
“the solvent of the nations” and of the essential oneness of all the arts. 

There are, moreover, two commanding fields of which directly and 
indirectly, suggestively or comprehensively, he ever writes. They are 
literature and life. These two fields lie in close and vital nearness. If 
one is the reality, the fundamental source, the inspiration, the other is 
the expression. 

How diverse, how full, how vital, how pregnant, is Woodberry’s in- 
terpretation of literature! ‘‘ That is his [the poet’s] gift — the power to 
live.... They [the poets] lived before they sang. Emotion is the condi- 
tion of their existence; passion is the element of their being; and, more- 
over, the intensifying power of such a state of passion must also be re- 
membered, for emotion of itself naturally heightens all the faculties, 
and genius burns the brighter in its own flames.... The poet is the 
leader in the dance of life.” ‘Literature is an art of expression. The 
material which it employs is experience; or, in other words, literature 
isthe expression of life. Action, emotion and thought are the three great 
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divisions of life, and constitute experience. Literature undertakes to 
represent such experience through the medium of language, and to 
bring it home to the understanding of the reader.” “It is useful to 
recognize at once the fact that literature is not an object of study, but a 
mode of pleasure; it is not a thing to be known merely like science, but 
to be lived.”’ Literature is an introduction of ourselves to ourselves, 
‘Literature, then, is the key to your own hearts; and going out with the 
poets you slowly or swiftly evolve new life after new life, and enter 
partially or fully on that race-inheritance which is not the less real and 
sure because you must reach out your hand and take it instead of hav- 
ing it stored in your nerves and senses at birth; predispositions to ap- 
propriate it are stored even there, but it is a thing of the spirit and 
must be gathered by the spirit itself.” Literature was to Woodberry 
an emptying of self into the vessels of verse or of prose. To it he held 
himself in the mood of “true reverential piety,” to use a happy phrase 
of Professor MacCallum of the Australian University of Sydney. 
His offerings were “solid and noble’ as Wordsworth said of two poems 
of Tennyson, and of “diction stately.”” Through literature he made his 
richest contribution to humanity. In his last days he said and said 
repeatedly “he had accomplished what he meant to do.” 

But literature has its basis in life. This basis in life meant quite as 
much to Woodberry as to Matthew Arnold. In Arnold, however, it 
has ever seemed to me to contain a bit of artificiality. It savors of an 
Oxford lecture or of an Oxford Common room. The sea, an ultimate 
reality, is in Woodberry’s soul. His forefathers were ship-captains, 
who took the “long voyage” to India and to China. His life is realism 
touched by imagination. Emotion, too, social emotion, moves him in 
both stanza and paragraph. Writing of Shakespeare he says, “The 
fullness of life in all its forms, which makes the plays great, has as its 
underlying basis this life-force, the affirmation of life, in its energies, 
its desires, its revelations, in the conscious spectacle of being, and with 
the more brilliancy because of the transcendent idealization to which 
the scene of life here has been subjected.’ In literature the youth 
“first comes in contact with the large life of mankind.” Comprehen- 
sively, ‘Life is the matter of literature; and thence it comes that all 
leading inquiries to whi-h literature gives rise probe for their premises 
to the rcots of our being and expand in their issues to the unknown 
limits of human fate.”” Fundamentally, he says, “Life impresses me 
less as a birth initially out of the divine into mortal being than as birth 
into the divine at each step of the onward way.”” Summing all up, he 
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adds, “The subject-matter of literature is life in the forms of personal- 
ity and experience.” The literature with which Woodberry deals, of 
which he is the creator, is, therefore, the literature founded upon, in- 
spired by, and pervaded by life itself. 

So far I have tried to bear to my reader an interpretation, inade- 
quate as I know so well it is, of Woodberry’s treatment of the great 
themes of our being and especially of literature, and of life itself. I now 
wish to seek to interpret his treatment of the great men of our own 
English literature, and of other worthies in other domains of thought. 
Their number is large. They may be counted into the hundreds. His 
consideration of many is limited to a paragraph, or to a part of a para- 
graph. But the interpretation of the greatest belongs to the page, the 
section, the whole essay, the volume. 

Perhaps the first to be named is James Russell Lowell. For Lowell 
was, in a sense, Woodberry’s schoolmaster. Both were sons of New 
England, the one rooted on the left bank of the Charles, and the other 
on the Beverly shore. The noblest traditions of town and state, of war 
and peace belong to each. Lowell is put by Woodberry among the 
great in the temple of humanity. He is “the only critic of the highest 
rank that our country has ever produced.”” Woodberry knew better 
than most; for he made a catalogue of the library at Elmwood. Al- 
though the larger part of all that Lowell has to say relates to litera- 
ture, he is primarily the American patriot. “There can be no doubt 
that Lowell had faith in our national destiny, as perfect as was ever pos- 
sessed by a patriot aware of dangers, yet supremely confident of mas- 
tery over them.” For “‘he employed well-nigh all the resources of his 
mind in the service of his country.” Lowell’s mind is that of the con- 
structive critic, his mind is also that of the idealist. He emphasizes the 
human worth of the imagination. Lowell was to Woodberry a patriot 
above party. His Commemoration Ode gives ample and more than 
ample proof. “He (Lowell) found in the ‘Commemoration Ode’ (1865) 
his loftiest subject and most enduring fame.”’ To the author of My 
Country Lowell was a great patriot, as well as a great master in litera- 
ture. 

The place next to Lowell’s in Woodberry’s grateful devotion, both in 
formation of character and in allegiance, is held by Charles Eliot 
Norton. This devotion is indicated in many ways. The letters of Mr. 
Norton give evidence. In 1879 Norton writes to Lowell of Woodberry, 
“He is growing fast in power; the experience of life is serviceable to 
him; and if he keeps his health, and has sufficient energy, much that is 
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good may be fairly expected from him. He has no successors in Col- 
lege with literary gifts that approach his in quality.” To Woodberry 
himself he writes in 1886, critizing My Country, “The poem as a whole 
seems to me too absolute in singing the praise of the beloved land. We 
are men; we know the good and the ill of the world; we love our coun- 
try, but with keen-eyed and disciplined passion, not blindly exalting her, 
not feeding our imaginations on unrealities, on what might never and 
nowhere be. The dreams of a perfecter state are gone. We are awake, 
and see the shadows as wellas the sunlight. Todo justice tothe America 
that may be, we must not exalt the America that is, beyond her worth. 
Moderation is strength. We do not care for a ‘fourth of July’ ode!” 
He also in general writes to Woodberry, “‘ You have one more lesson in 
philosophy to learn, in the real philosophy — that of life; not to be sad- 
dened by the imperfection of men and of nature. In the very cherishing 
of ideal aims, in the clear recognition of the rarity and preciousness of 
beauty and of joy, an equal recognition is implied of the solitude, the 
weariness, the prosaic course of daily life. Before we win the last vic- 
tory, we must be content to be without hope, — and to be ready and 
cheerful for the day Even though the struggle nought availeth.”” Such 
were the lessons which Norton read to Woodberry four years after his 
graduation. But a few years after, in 1887, Norton writes to Wood- 
berry of what Woodberry himself has done for him. He says, “I 
should try to make you understand that you have helped me to keep 
something of the spirit of youth through the sympathy which you have 
evoked, and that your regard has been an encouragement to me to be- 
lieve that I might be rendering some service to others. One can ac- 
complish so little in comparison with what one desires to accomplish, 
and in my case strength so often fails for the doing of what with a little 
more strength one would do easily, that there is need of philosophy not 
to allow what might be to make one discontented with what is. Such 
affection as yours comes in to reinforce and illumine my philosophy. I 
am grateful for it.”” The debt in turn which Woodberry feels he owes 
to Norton is beautifully and nobly expressed in the Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa poem of 1913: 
**Envy me not, whose hand the Master took, 

His firstling charge, boy-leader of the host 

Of those who followed in the after-time; 

Meet is it that I praise him who forsook 

All else to travel the steep heavenly coast 


Where what he told me of is won or lost, 
And aye, the lone soul to its sun doth climb. 
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He hardened me to breathe the burning frost 
Where Truth on all things pours its naked ray; 
He taught me to neglect all worldly cost 

And through that shining element make way 
Where Reason doth the spirit of light obey. 
Yet, with prophetic forecast, evermore 

He brought forth things of beauty from his store; 
And in my bosom fed love’s fiery core 

With wisdom sternly tender, warmly high, 
That through love only doth man live and die, 
Howe’er his nature may through art refine; 
Thus had he from the deathless Florentine 
Intelligence of love, the poet’s power; 

And oft he led me to the Muse’s bower.” 


On general grounds, however, one anticipates that Woodberry’s 
deepest devotion will be paid not to his teachers, be they never so form- 
ative and inspiring as were Norton and Lowell, but to Shelley.! For, at 
times he seemed to be almost “‘Shelley-mad.” The flights of Shelley 
and of Woodberry seem to lie in the same atmosphere, a highly rarefied 
atmosphere indeed. Woodberry writes of Shelley, “No poet ever put 
such unreserved trust in the human spirit. He laid upon it the most 
noble of all ideal tasks, and inspired it with faith in its own passion. 
‘Save thyself,’ he said, and showed at the same time the death in which 
it lay, the life of beauty, love, and justice to which it was born as to a 
destiny.” For of himself one would say, as he says of Shelley, “he would 
stand preéminent and almost solitary for his service to the struggling 
world, for what he did as a quickener of men’s hearts by his passion for 
supreme and simple truths.” Likewise it may be said of Woodberry as 
he again says of Shelley, “‘he put persuasion in the place of force, and 
lovein the place of hate, and the geniusof victory which he invoked was 
the conversion of society by the stricken cheek and the lost cloak.” 
This partial service, moreover, takes on the form and force of the 
imagination. In Prometheus Unbound it becomes the “millennium of 
mankind.” Other poems, like the Adonais, are filled with these and 
like and unlike emotions: “personal pathos, of meditation on life, of 
divine philosophy,... under the spontaneous and unreflecting impulse 
of poetic passion.” But all are held in both the elder and the younger 
poet within the bounds of beauty. 


* This interpretation of Shelley’s influence over Woodberry is confirmed by the 
issue of a volume (as this number goes through the press) entitled The Harvard Shelley 
Note-Book. It contains Woodberry’s first and last writing on Shelley. Its worth for 
the present purpose, however, is more precious as a personal memorial than as a 
literary presentation. 
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Yet I have both a feeling and a judgment that it is not to Shelley, 
but to another quite as unlike to Shelley in time and environment as he 
is in poetic creativeness, that Woodberry feels himself in deepest kin- 
ship — Virgil: whose two thousandth birthday the world of scholars 
is now commemorating. For in point of fundamental relation he writes 
thus of Virgil: “This presence of Virgil in his verse is elementary. He 
was a lover, and through love disengaged from life its moment of 
beauty, of sentiment, of millennial hope; but this beauty, sentiment 
and hope are seen under that almost atmospheric charm which has 
coined for itself the name Virgilian and is breathed from himself.” In 
a like spirit, a classmate at Harvard, Theodore Chickering Williams, 
wrote in an introduction to his great translation of the Aneid; “ Virgil’s 
has been a living name to every generation since his own. He outlived 
the Rome he sang; and during the long eclipse of pagan literature sur- 
vived as a Christian poet. His influence upon European letters has 
been vast and continuous.” The Aneid is indeed a world poem more 
than the Iliad, and apparently it is a timeless work as really as the 
Iliad. Yet, despite this lasting and world-wide imperialism of the great 
poem, it has another power which rules in Virgil and which most in- 
fluences Woodberry. It is the power of love. “He was a lover of life; 
only an immense love of life could have so revealed to him the pity of 
it. At every touch he shows a spirit naturally dependent; teachable, 
yielding, hospitable, responsive, sympathetic, appealing, his heart 
flows out upon things, uniting with them at every contact, from his 
early loves of nature, romance and antiquity, his long passion of 
patriotism, on to his brooding over the fates of men.” 

The quest for the men who influenced Woodberry and whom he in- 
terpreted might well go unto unhorizoned fields, a field which bears the 
greatest names, names unlike in origin, time, experience, and offerings 
to humanity. Among them are Lucretius, a pantheist of the imagina- 
tion; Milton, who inspired liberty and wrote immortal verse; Words- 
worth, who “illustrates, and amplifies the experience of the race in its 
direct relation to nature”; Keats, who “died on the promise of the 
fruit’; Browning, the moralist, the psychologist, the realist, the ideal- 
ist; Swinburne, the master of lyric power, meditative and passionate; 
Tennyson, the interpreter of his own time and the prophet of immor- 
tality; Hawthorne, the psychologist, the artist, the moralist; Poe, that 
weird figure of American and of world literature; Emerson, living for 
God and for his fellows of the race. These masters of literature repre- 
sent the personalities who ministered to Woodberry, and to whom he 
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paid devotion. But why continue? Enough has been said, and perhaps 
more than enough, to intimate a few of the great ones who entered into 
Woodberry’s constitution, intellectual, ethical, imaginative, emotional. 
Enough, too, has been said to suggest the chief priests of the altars to 
whom and through whom he worshipped. 

Woodberry is known in and through his books. He was personally 
shy. He seemed to welcome, and at times to seek, solitude. About him 
there clustered a certain wistfulness which spelled aloneness, medita- 
tive and pensive. One of his teachers at Exeter, Mr. J. A. Tufts, writes 
me that even in the early Exeter years he was “quiet.”” The mood con- 
tinued. He ever seemed, both early and late, to elude one. But in his 
books he spoke out. In his odes he sang forth in notes clear, strong, 
resounding, free. The world he could take into his heart, even when he 
closed its doors to his classmates. 

His books are great in their themes; themes which thrill the heart, 
absorb the intellect, command the will, and, rightly interpreted and 
obeyed, guide and quicken man’s going forth unto perfection. They are 
the embodiment of the noblest art. They incarnate the idealism which 
he ever preaches and praises. But so complete and perfect are they 
that the art is hidden. They are like to nature in nature’s highest 
naturalness. His is an art which is free from cycles and zones. It comes 
as near the universal in time and nation as can be given. It is Greek. 

In the style in which these great themes are treated is a largeness, a 
freedom, an amplitude which belongsto nature and its phenomena, and 
especially to the sea. The sea which entered into and remained in 
Woodberry was the atmosphere in which he ever thought and wrote. 
The horizons are far-off, and the paths to these horizons are numberless. 
Such a style of course necessarily lends itself to the dignities, to the 
nobilities, to the worthiest glories, of literature. The exact phrase is 
built into the well-wrought sentence. The sentence, completed and 

complete, is laid as polished stone to stone into the self-sufficient para- 
graph. The noble paragraph is united with the interpretative and 
quickening chapter of the cathedral-like volume. 

In writing thus of his work and of the man, I conclude with yet an- 
other interpretation which seems to me to be elemental and funda- 
mental. It concerns the deepest, broadest, highest relation. It is the 
element which appeals to me representing the secret of this man. By 
no means am I sure I have caught the clue. Others will find another 
talisman of the labyrinth. To me, however, the secret of Woodberry is 
spelled by the word — love. 
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The word has at least two connotations: good-will and sentiment. 
In each of these meanings the word applies to Woodberry. Good-will 
was a permanent, constructive element of his manhood, and also the 
sentiment of love was fundamental and formative. It was a godly 
gift of a godly ancestry. Sentiment was, further, a personal mood. 
Good-will, too, was a personal mood. Both formed the atmosphere 
of his soul; both belonged to his writing as well as to his character. 

The good-will and the sentiment took on frequently the form of 
deepest sympathy with man, sympathy with man in his life-long cen- 
turies of sufferings, sufferings inflicted by nature and by brother. Hear 
this, taken from one of the closing paragraphs of the essay Taormina: 
‘Sum it all, pang by pang, all that Etna ever wrought of woe to the 
sons of men, the agonies of her burnings, the terrors of her living en- 
tombments, all her manifold deaths at once, and what were it in com- 
parison with the blood that has flowed on this hillside, the slaughter, 
the murder, the infinite pain here suffered at the hands of man.” 

Evidence for this general conclusion of the secret of Woodberry’s life 
and work is of many sorts and is cast in diverse molds. Perhaps the 
most moving of the confirmations is found in his poetry, poetry as di- 
verse as The North Shore Watch, as the Phi Beta Kappa Poem, and as 
the sonnets of Ideal Passion. The North Shore Watch is in memoriam to 
ayouth byayouth. Itis Tennyson again writing to “A.H.H.” Ido not 
quote, for I should yield to the temptation of excess. But from the Phi 
Beta Kappa poem I extract the simple line, “Now he is gone, O how 
the heart grows still!” The forty-two sonnets of Ideal Passion give 
evidence too which is indeed proof. Out of them I select lines from the 
thirteenth and the thirty-seventh: 


“Love opened to me the deep infinite, 
Sphere beyond sphere, seas after rolling seas; 
Where swam the world, my soul companioned it, 
And in its comprehension was my peace; 
On the eternal vague did, brooding, sit, 
And from creation knew not how to cease.” 


“But so doth love within my bosom swell, 
And in my eyes such wondrous tidings are, 
I kneel, expectant of what heaven shall tell.” 


A field quite unlike the imaginative gives further evidence and illus- 
tration. It lies in the feeling of and for the race. The importance of the 
race belongs to Woodberry’s evaluation of literature; but it also be- 
longs to his personal affection for humanity, for humanity in its diverse 
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zones and diverse castes. The depressions which the Great War gave 
to his spirit are perhaps the saddest proof. Art, moreover, broadly and 
intensely human, bears its individualized messages and applications. 
“Kach school, each age, each race has its own art, often highly indi- 
vidualized and peculiar to itself.” One of these applications is found in 
his address on Wendell Phillips, given at the first meeting of the Wood- 
berry Society in 1911. Woodberry declares that Wendell Phillips was 
“one of the masters of my life — the ideal American.”” Wendell Phil- 
lips stood for the negro as a suffering slave, as a free citizen, as an aspir- 
ing spirit. 

The sentiment and the will of love, be it also said, was consistent 
with another feeling, which is often found in highly organized poetic 
natures: It is the feeling which is called moodiness. For Woodberry 
was at times a creature of moods. In fact one of his dearest friends, of 
fifty years, writes me that he was the victim of “moody moods.” But, 
be it at once said, such moods were not characteristic. Be it also 
affirmed that his friends looked, and rejoiced to look, above and be- 
yond the occasional cloud and storm to the starry firmament of the 
man himself. For the man himself lived for, of, and by love, both as a 
good will and as an emotion. 

To one further source of support of love as standing for the secret, 
I turn at once, and with reluctant eagerness. It is found in personal 
letters. Scores of the letters written through many years have I read 
some written to me, some written to friends even more intimate. Nota 
few of them are so self-revealing, so full of feeling, that after much re- 
flection they were not printed as was first proposed in the biography of 
one of the dearest of his friends, Henry T. Finck. Near his last birth- 
day he wrote to a friend, saying, “It’s nice to feel the atmosphere of 
love round once in awhile.” The letters teem with special affection for 
his boys who fell in the Great War. They are voices out of the past, 
both near and far away, all speaking the deepest of love, of sentiment 
and good-will. 

What beauty was to Keats, what love was to Shelley, that was love 
to Woodberry. Other principles and other elements were also constant 
and constituent. A sense of justice possessed him. In idealism he 
lived. Art was his passion. Truthfulness was an ideal. Duty was his 
master. But pervading his whole being, constructive as a force, con- 
scious and unconscious, guiding as a star in the darkness, a support in 
the daily task, yas the principle, the mood of love. “The greatest of 
these is love.” 
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HENRY CHAPMAN MERCER 
By JOHN TEMPLEMAN COOLIDGE, ’79 
| ENRY CHAPMAN MERCER was born June 24, 1856; he died 


- March 9, 1980. Graduating from Harvard in ’79, Mercer was 
admitted to the Philadelphia bar in 1881; but his inclinations tended 
rather to other fields. His activities in these included service for three 
years as Curator of the American and Prehistoric sections of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, while acting as editor of the Department of 
Anthropology of the American Naturalist. In the course of this work 
he explored many caves in the Delaware, Ohio, and Tennessee Valleys 



































as well as caverns in Yucatan, and his finds included the remains of 
extinct animals before unknown to this continent: Tapir, Mylodon, 
Peccary, and Fossil Sloth. 

The author of some twenty volumes, Mercer’s publications in- 
cluded: ‘The Lenape Stone or the Indian and the Mammoth,” which 
attracted wide attention; ‘Researches on the Antiquity of Man”; a 
number of articles on Archeology and Anthropology in various scien- 
tific publications; also the Proceedings of several scientific societies; 
“The Bible in Iron,” dealing with old stoves and stove plates of the 
Pennsylvania Moravians. Mercer’s recent publication, “Ancient 
Carpenters’ Tools,” may well be considered his most important. 

He was a member of fourteen scientific and academic bodies, and 
his other honors included a bronze medal from the Spanish Govern- 
ment, a grand prize at the St. Louis World’s Fair, the gold craftsman- 
ship medal of the American Institute of Architects, and the medal of 
the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts. Franklin and Marshall College 
conferred upon him the degree of Sc.D. in 1917, and Lehigh Univer- 
sity that of LL.D. in 1929. 

Not long after graduating from College, Mercer noted some red clay 
upon his father’s place in Doylestown, Pennsylvania. Baked in the 
embers of the fire, it revealed promising qualities, and a small home- 
made kiln was built. From this humble beginning sprang the widely 
known Moravian Pottery which developed into a cluster of eight kilns 
where tiles of peculiar character and beauty were produced — a busi- 
ness which soon grew to large proportions as its products spread far 








and wide. 





Mercer drew an endless variety of designs — from natural history, 
religious subjects, history, and other sources. He modeled the forms 
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for the moulds, developed by experiments the color glazing: to use his 
own words, “My research, aiming to restore and develop forgotten 
ceramic processes, has resulted in a patented process for making 
glazed and colored tiles for mural decoration.” This process was also 
applied to mosaic tiles where large and elaborate designs were trans- 
ferred to slabs of clay, and each portion of the composition cut out, 
colored separately, and fired somewhat in the manner of a stained- 
glass window. He followed closely the workman who stamped out 
ach tile by hand, and lastly the degree of firing required. Special de- 
signs for special places and purposes had to be studied, and these 
Mercer hit off happily. Notable examples of the Moravian Pottery 
tiles are installed in the Capitol at Harrisburg, in Mercer’s own house, 
and in the Gardner Museum and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
In the latter are two galleries where Spanish and Italian floor tiles 
were called for, with a proportion of color design. The difficulty of 
preventing a color glaze from wearing off underfoot, Mercer over- 
came by adopting the method he had found in two ancient tiles, of 
sinking the colored design. 

As tools and implements of ancient man were important witnesses 
in fixing anthropological periods and race characteristics, it was 
natural that Mercer should be led to make a close study of them, and 
so, not confining himself to those of the Old World and the Far East, 
he began to gather specimens from his own neighborhood in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, brought over by the Moravian “Dutch” in 
the eighteenth century — specimens at first dug out of ash heaps or 
from ransacking old cellars and garrets (one finely decorated stove 
plate was found on top of a chimney), and later by gift and purchase. 
Some of these implements differed slightly if at all from similar types 
used in Egypt, in ancient Rome, or in the Middle Ages, and included, 
besides objects of domestic use, the general run of tools and agricul- 
tural implements. Kindred products of other States were drawn upon 
a§ well, until the collection exceeded the storage capacity of Mercer’s 
large house, and in 1916 he built a lofty and spacious structure of con- 
crete throughout, which he gave to the Bucks County Historical Soci- 
ety of Doylestown, and later endowed. 

In tiers of galleries rising above a vast central court is established a 
series of cubicles, some sixty in number, and each one filled with the 
tools of a craft and specimens of its wares — from the basket-maker to 
the blacksmith, from the cobbler to the weaver, while the central 
space below embraces the larger agricultural implements as well as a 
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whaleboat, a Conestoga wagon, a plough, and a large grist mill. The 
whole comprises some 20,000 objects. ‘This collection Mercer aptly 
christened the “‘Tools of the Nation Maker,” and defined it as “an 
ethnological collection representing the tools and utensils of the 
American pioneer.” The contents of an important portion of this 
museum are recorded in a recent publication of Mercer’s, ‘‘ Ancient 
Carpenters’ Tools,” illustrated and described with a vividness equally 
absorbing to the technical and lay reader. This collection stands as a 
monument to its maker, to become of increasing value to succeeding 
generations. 

No stilted terms would fit a description of the large concrete house 
which Mercer constructed for himself in the environs of Doylestown. 
Standing upon a hillside, it suggests an old castle of varied mass — 
vastly picturesque, and reflecting withal the entire freedom from con- 
vention of its talented and imaginative architect and master of the 
works. The thick-walled interior contains deep window reveals which 
throw rays of light upon tiles set in floor and pier and wall. Tiles of 
varied shape and color extend to the ornament of frieze and capital 
and barrel-vaulting, and include a variety of designs in a wealth of 
color — from the simply conventional to the historical scenes quaintly 
depicted in assembled tiles, the whole relieved by a sombre setting of 
rough concrete. A clear picture of this interior would be difficult to 
portray because floor levels and heights of studding vary, and stair- 
cases lead to further changes of floor levels through winding passages 
to the rooms above; but if symmetry is occasionally sacrificed to con- 
structional needs, the dominant impression remains one of beauty and 
quaintness — of something belonging to a realm far away from our 
day. 

His classmates will recall Mercer as a man of unusual character and 
imagination, handsome, winning, interesting — and odd. Philosophy 
he found could not serve him because it did not solve the larger pro- 
blems of Life which he sought; nor could he fully accept the reality of a 
beneficent order of things in a Nature which allowed a systematic 
slaughter in animal life — and animals he loved: his dogs were friends 
to him and he treated them with tenderness: “‘Sailor” could wipe his 
feet upon the mat and unlatch the door, and was proud of it, and so 
was his master. His estate included a bird sanctuary, and it is easy to 
understand that he wrote against cruelty to animals and vivisection. 
Eager to solve problems which appealed to him, Mercer was fascinated 
by discussion — and even disputation, a tendency which, he related, 
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received a check from an old native of York, Maine, who said “‘ Harry, 
it is better to live pleasant than to be right.” 

Mercer loved Nature and everything which possessed quality in 
Art, specially in its simple and quaint forms, which he dwelt upon 
lovingly and developed in his designs; but he held unbending hostility 
to ugliness and false taste, and especially to the noisy vulgarity of a 
certain side of American life. Quantity production by machinery was 
not for him, and in his own work he followed the spirit of the crafts- 
man of the past. So he lived a life quite apart in the quiet of the coun- 
try, deeply engrossed in the pursuits which were to bring him success 
and distinction. 

For many years Mercer was handicapped by illness and broken- 
down nerves; but his absorbing interests conquered all physical ills so 
far as to carry him to the end of a life of useful and notable achieve- 
ment. 


EDWARD TERRY SANFORD 
By CHAUNCEY G. PARKER, ’85 


JEDIGREE and a family tree count very little in estimating the 
character and usefulness of man. While heredity and tradition 

are the raw material from which character is formed, environment 
plays quite as great a part, and little stress would be given to the for- 
bears of the subject of this sketch were it not that Edward Terry San- 
ford was born in the year of the conclusion of the Civil War, of parents 
who had had little to do with the struggle over slavery, but was nur- 
tured during his adolescent years in a community that was divided 
in its aspirations and efforts by that great struggle. For the loyalist 
to the North and the loyalist to the South both contributed to the 
atmosphere in which he grew up. He could not have failed to be 
influenced by both of these conflicting currents, and when his early 
education was done, it was not surprising that, having as he did the 
influences of a Northern father, and undergoing at the same time a 
Southern training, he should have aimed to be representative of both. 
No doubt his Northern blood turned his steps to Harvard College, 
and his Southern environment made him turn back to the South for 
his life work and career. As his mother was of Swiss descent, he re- 
ceived naturally an impulse to European travel and education. So 
after leaving Harvard he spent a year in Germany and France for 
instruction in languages and foreign economy, and incidentally for a 
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visit to Lausanne to meet his kin belonging to his mother’s family, 
Then he returned to practice law in his native State. 

Knoxville lies in a broad valley between two important mo:ntain 
ranges — the Cumberland and the Alleghanies. The Cumberland 
Mountains divide the State of Tennessee in half — to the east lies the 
territory tributary to Knoxville, and to the west the lowland reaching 
to the Mississippi. Between North Carolina and Tennessee lie the 
Alleghanies, the Great Smoky Mountains as writers call them, 
shrouded in forests and clouds and inhabited by grim mountaineers 
with the traditions of pioneer days. When forests were everywhere, 
the water courses were the only highways, and the Cumberland River 
helped pioneers to reach the West. Many of them stopped at Knox- 
ville and made their homes there. Highways and railroads followed 
through the valley of the Cumberland and added importance to Knox- 
ville, nestling in the valley, half way from Virginia and North Caro- 
lina to the lowlands. 

Sanford, with his Northern and European equipment, distinguished 
for general scholarship and in law, ambitious for distinction at the 
bar and in public life, took his place in this small community. How 
fascinating must have been the struggles before Court and Jury, the 
close touch with his fellowmen, and the excitements of the Court 
trials, all so different from the drudgery of a big office in a large city. 
How delightful the opportunity for study and thought, and how satis- 
factory the consciousness that he could aid the development of this 
growing community by his familiarity with the larger problems of the 
great world. 

For nearly a score of years he was active at the bar, on the forum, 
and in the community. In 1908 President Roosevelt picked him for 
the Department of Justice and made him an Assistant Attorney- 
General. A year later he was sent back to Tennessee as Judge of the 
United States District Court for Eastern and Middle Tennessee. He 
was then only forty-three. Opportunity of wealth at the bar was ready 
at hand. But he saw a greater opportunity in service to his country 
and he chose it. For in a Southern State, the office of Federal Judge 
is unique. Our Federal Government usually takes little part in the 
domestic affairs of its citizens. What little part it does take is em- 
phasized in the Federal Court. The Federal Judge embodies the 
authority of the Federal law, and makes many decisions that must 
grate upon the customs of the people. Sanford’s work in the Federal 
Court brought him in close touch with the people of his wide circuit 
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of jurisdiction. The handling of matters of excise, especially where 
mountaineers were concerned, required tact and firmness. Sanford’s 
clearness of vision, his sympathy for the offender, and his steadiness 
in upholding the law won the respect and liking of the people. He 
delighted in the close contact with his brother lawyers. He was a 
regular attendant at the meetings of the Bar Associations, State and 
National, of which he was a member. And his reputation widened 
beyond the confines of his State. He was Charter Member of the 
Board of Governors of the Knoxville General Hospital; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association; President of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the University of Tennessee; Vice-President of the Ten- 
nessee Historical Society; Doctor of Laws from the University of 
Cincinnati; Chairman of the Board of Trustees of George Peabody 
College for Teachers; Member of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Vice-President of the Harvard Law School 
Association; President of the Harvard Alumni Association 1924; and 
LL.D. from Harvard University. 

In 1920 he wrote to his Class Secretary: 

My life has varied little since 1915, except for the stress of the Great War. 
My judicial labors were greatly increased by the many enlarged responsi- 
bilities placed upon the Federal Courts by Congressional legislation relating 
to the war-time activities of the Government. As far as the discharge of these 
duties permitted, I served upon local committees in the campaigns for Liberty 
Loans and other funds for patriotic purposes, and made frequent speeches in 
behalf of these and like objects. 

My dockets are now crowded, and my work very heavy and done under 
constant pressure, but, with a bit of vacation now and then and a little golf 
by the way, have kept in excellent health and continue to find enduring satis- 
faction and contentment in my work. 


In the year 1923 a vacancy occurred in the Supreme Court by the 
resignation of Justice Pitney. At that time Tennessee already was 
represented in the Court by one of its citizens. Sanford was a man of 
great modesty and was astonished when a movement began to make 
him Justice. His fine work as District Judge was not enough to give 
him a claim on that exalted position. But there was a national appeal 
in his selection for he was a representative of the South, acknowledged 
as such by the public men and citizens of that portion of our country, 
and yet he was a Northerner by parentage and by education. He was a 
Republican, yet beloved by both Democrats and Republicans alike. 
Our late great Chief Justice, who had known him intimately while 
Sanford was in \Washington, added his advice, and President Harding 
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named him. Then followed seven years of strenuous and confining 
work, gruelling work as any of the Justices will tell you — and Justice 
Sanford did his share, receiving the confidence, respect and good will 
of his associates and of the bar. At Commencement, in June, 1924, 
Sanford presided over the meeting of the Alumni of Harvard College. 
All those present will remember with pleasure his charming and ap- 
propriate words. In the same year he presided at the proceedings 
celebrating the Ninetieth Birthday of President Eliot. In the summer 
of 1924 he joined the American Bar Association on its trip to Europe. 
He spoke at the Harvard Law School dinner in Lincoln’s Inn, and at 
the banquet given at the Guild Hall of the Lord Mayor and Alderman 
of London. Later at the reception given by the Bar of the City of 
Paris, in the Palais de Justice, to the members of the American Bar 
Association, he delivered an address in French. 

This is no place to attempt a review of Justice Sanford’s work in the 
Supreme Court from the lawyer’s standpoint. He was a sound Judge, 
most conscientious and painstaking in the study and consideration of 
every case. In the writing of his opinions he was never satisfied unless 
his words exactly and concisely expressed his thought. He was most 
careful to avoid any expressions which were not justified by the case 
before him, but his decision was always comprehensive and thorough. 
A member of the Court when requested by the writer to indicate 
Justice Sanford’s outstanding characteristics as a Judge emphasized 
his conscientiousness, his industry, and his fidelity to the Court’s 
decisions. His work on each case was never complete until he had ex- 
amined and considered every aspect of the case. He was tenacious of 
views once formed and would never yield them unless controlled by 
earlier precedents. His opinions run through twenty volumes of the 
reports and cover many fields, but constitutional questions were 
nearest to his heart. His ability in handling these questions is ex- 
hibited particularly in the Pocket Veto case and the Gitlow case, the 
latter involving the power of the Government to regulate liberty of 
speech and of the press. 

In moments of relaxation, literature, music and art were his delight, 
but dearest to him of all was the companionship of his friends. 

At the age of sixty-four he died suddenly in the full possession of his 
mental powers and with what seemed to be the promise of a long life 
before him. His wife and one daughter survive him. As a Knoxville 
writer said — no story of his life nor any tribute to his character 
would be complete which did not take into consideration the wisdom 
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and sweetness of his wife’s companionship, and what her presence 
meant to him. His self-forgetfulness and devotion to her inspired her 
to a recovery during a perilous and prolonged illness terminating hap- 
pily just before his death. As this Knoxville writer said — “Few lives 
have been more fully lived than his in all ambitions that were dreamed 
for it, or, in the full earnestness and honor with which high trusts were 
met and borne.” 
Let me close with his own words spoken at Commencement: 


We have gathered here from far and near; from the distant shores of the 
continent, and from the isles of the sea and the lands beyond. Youth and 
age have come; youth rejoicing in the splendor of life’s morning; and age, 
steadfast in the majesty of its noonday, serene in the tender glow of its evening 
sky. Since leaving College we have traveled many pathways; we have worked 
and played, and loved and lost. We have walked in the sunshine upon 
flowery meadows, and trodden the dark shores of adversity; have known 
life’s triumphs and its defeats; have drunk of its cup of happiness and of the 
bitter waters of its sorrow. We come back today to drink again the refresh- 
ing waters of life that spring from this sacred soil. 


His was a blithe and valiant spirit. 


CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY 
By EDWARD S. DROWN, ’84 
began LEWIS SLATTERY was born in Pittsburgh in 1867. 


He was, however, of New England stock on his mother’s side, and 
a large part of his boyhood was passed in Brunswick, Maine. His 
father was an Episcopal clergyman. He graduated from Harvard 
College in 1891 summa cum laude and with honors in philosophy, and 
from the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, in 1894. He re- 
ceived honorary degrees from various institutions, including the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity from the Episcopal Theological School in 
1907 and from Harvard University in 1923. For two years after gradu- 
ation he was a master at Groton School and also rector of the church at 
Ayer. From 1896 to 1907 he was Dean of the Cathedral at Faribault, 
Minn., and in 1907 became rector of Christ Church, Springfield, Mass. 
In 1910 he was elected rector of Grace Church, New York, where he 
found the widest field for his ability as administrator of a great parish, 
and as pastor of his people. In 1922 he was elected Bishop Coadjutor 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts. He married in 1923 Miss Sarah 
Lawrence, daughter of Bishop Lawrence. On the retirement of Bishop 
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Lawrence in 1925 he became Bishop. He died on March 12, 1930, 
after a short illness. Such is the briefest outline of his life. 

Without attempting to give any further details of his life or any full 
account of the multifarious activities in which he was engaged, I pur- 
pose to suggest two leading characteristics of the man which have im- 
pressed me as belonging to his life as a whole, which accompanied all 
his activities, and which seem to tell something of the secret cf his 
power. 

The first characteristic was his interest in and devotion to things of 
the spirit. The spiritual life was to him the supreme reality, the su- 
preme object of his thought and of his allegiance. And the second was 
his interest in and devotion to persons, his genius for friendship, his 
passion to impart the highest gift to those many perscns for whcm he 
deeply cared. 

These two characteristics were in him closely welded together, or a 
better phrase is that they were wedded to each other in a sacred and 
indissoluble unicn. The spiritual and unseen reality must be brought 
into closest contact with the cencrete life of men. It could indeed be 
found only in and through that contact. Slattery lived close to these 
two realities. He cared for one because he cared for the other. He 
could find one only by finding the other. Union with Gcd could be 
found only by entering into the depths of human fellowship. So he 
believed and so he lived. 

These two characteristics do not always go hand in hand. There 
have been men deeply devoted to the things of the spirit, but who in 
that devotion have been estranged from the things of earth. And there 
are men strenuously trying to serve human life, but who in the strenu- 
ous activity of that service forget the deeper realities which alone can 
render that service effective for men’s highest needs. 

I was talking recently with the Rev. C. F. Andrews, an English 
clergyman who for many years has worked in India, a close friend of 
Gandhi and Tagore, who has lived in closest contact with Indian life, 
and who probably understands the spirit of India as completely as is 
possible for any Westerner. I asked him a question, the outcome of a 
visit to India, a question which I had asked of many others, and to 
which I had got no satisfactory answer. The traveler is impressed by 
the marvelous complexity of Indian life, its divisions of race, of lan- 
guage, of customs, of castes. I asked whether there is any such thing 
as India otherwise than as a name for a certain geographical area con- 
taining a congeries of differences. Is there anything common to this 
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strange, disordered, complex mass of human life? Without a moment’s 
hesitation Mr. Andrews answered: “Yes, there is one fundamental 
quality common to all Indians, whether they are Hindoos or Moham- 
medans or Christians, and which is shared even by foreigners who have 
lived long in India. It is the sense of the unreality of that which is 
seen, a conviction that the only reality is that which is unseen, that 
‘the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal.’”’ Now, Slattery shared one side of this attitude, the 
sense of the reality of the unseen. But emphatically he did not share 
the feeling that the things which are seen are unreal. He did not need 
like the Indian mystic to turn his back on that which is seen in order to 
find that which is eternal. He believed that the seen is itself the ex- 
pression of the eternal reality. In one of his books, “The Authority of 
Religious Experience,” he explicitly brings these two sides together, as 
testified to by the work of the Christian Pastor. He writes of the pas- 
tor, “He is permitted, in so far as he is a real pastor, to see the depth of 
human need, not in an historical summary, but in the concrete life of 
one man; in so far as he is a real pastor he also receives revelations of 
what God is, not to a race, but again to the concrete life of one man.” 
Again, he writes: “The laboratory of Theology is the parish, and 
the only man who can work in it effectively is the pastor who by in- 
stinct and choice gives every inch of his life to the people who are his. 
... If theology is to be the queen of the sciences, the only man in the 
Church who has the opportunity to become ‘scientific’ must be in- 
vited by the Theologian to give his testimony to theological facts 
which he knows at first hand.’ Of the Theologian he says, “He must 
some way incorporate into his theology, as an essential and illuminat- 
ing part of its message, the religious or theological experience which 
the pastor can give to him.” All life was to Slattery the vehicle of 
eternal reality, it was in the deepest sense sacramental, the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual reality. And th: s his inter- 
est in the things of the spirit was linked with, was indissolubly wedded 
to, his interest in the persons and even the things of common life. 
This double attitude is reflected in the subjects of his books, of 
which he published more than twenty. For the most part they fall 
into two classes. The first class deals with the religious, the spiritual 
life, and its interpretation. Some of the titles are, “The Master of 
the World — a Study of Christ”; “Life Beyond Life’; ‘‘The Light 
Within”; “‘The Gift of Immortality”; “The Holy Communion.” In 
these books his interest is not that of a technical scholar so much as 
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that of one who seeks to bring truth into relation with life. He could 
have been a great scholar, as proved by his work at Harvard and in the 
Theological School. But his purpose was to minister to life. 

This practical interest in persons is shown in the other class of his 
books, consisting of biographies. The first book he published was a 
life of Felix Reville Brunot, a grandson of Felix Brunot, a Frenchman 
who came to this country with Lafayette in 1777. He stayed in Amer- 
ica, and his grandson was a successful business man, who however gave 
himself to personal service in our Civil War and who became the presi- 
dent of the first Board of Indian Commissioners. Then came the life of 
Edward Lincoln Atkinson, a Harvard man, friend of Slattery’s in the 
Theological School, who died young after a ministry of fine achieve- 
ment and of splendid promise. I believe that Bishop Lawrence was for 
years in the habit of giving this book to all his candidates for the min- 
istry. Then came the life of Slattery’s great teacher in the Theological 
School, and his life-long friend, Alexander V. G. Allen, the biographer 
of Phillips Brooks. There followed a life of Bishop Greer of New 
York, and a life of the Rev. William Austin Smith, a parish minister 
and afterward editor of “The Churchman,” a man of rare charm anda 
passionate advocate of the cause of peace. And along with these biog- 
raphies may be mentioned “Certain American Faces,” charming 
sketches of men whom he had known and admired, the first two being 
Phillips Brooks and William James. In these biographies is shown his 
keen interest in persons, his conviction that the highest values are 
found incarnate in individual lives. 

These same two characteristics were expressed in his whole work as 
a minister. Whether as teacher, as Dean, as Rector, or as Bishop he 
was preéminently the Pastor. That was his life work and to it he gave 
himself unstintedly to the end. As minister of a parish he carefully 
prepared his sermons. And he gave special care to the conduct of pub- 
lic worship, to the music, to the choice of hymns, to the proper reading 
of the Bible and of the service. These things stocd for spiritual reality, 
and he sought to lead his congregation to feel that in the church they 
were in the presence of God. He rendered service to the whole Church 
in this country by his painstaking and valuable contribution to the 
revision and enrichment of the Prayer Book and to the formation of 
the “New Hymnal.” These things stood to him for the beauty of 
holiness. But all this was only the beginning of his work. The heart of 
it was in his personal, loving care for the members of his flock, to all of 
whom he was a personal friend. He called indefatigably on his parish- 
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ioners. And no one knows how he found time to write innumerable 
letters with his own hand. When grief came to a household, not only 
was he loving and unwearied in his care, but he always remembered 
the date, and for years afterward at that time came a letter of re- 
membrance. 

In all his activities, as indeed in everything, he always seemed to do 
a little more than could reasonably be expected, and it was that little 
more which counted. Let me relate an incident of my own experience, 
trifling in itself, but a great deal as indicative of the man. When he 
was rector of Christ Church, Springfield, he asked me to take the 
“Three Hours’ Service” on a Good Friday. In order to catch a train I 
was obliged to leave about five minutes before the end of the service, 
which I left for him to finish. By the first mail the next morning I re- 
ceived a letter from him, thanking me and expressing his appreciation. 
It is to be hoped that most clergymen would write some such note of 
thanks. But Slattery went home and did it immediately, so that I 
should get it by the very first mail. It was the something more, the 
extra touch, which gave grace and beauty to all he did. 

What has been said would be utterly false if it gave the impression 
that Slattery was not interested in little things, even in trifles, that he 
was a solemn person. Quite the contrary. He seemed interested in 
everything. He was a great reader, and the number of books that he 
read and of the book reviews that he wrote was legion. His taste was 
catholic, extending even to detective stories, of which he was an om- 
nivorous reader, and many of which he did not disdain to review. He 
loved to talk, and among his intimate friends his talk would become 
gay, joyous, even rollicking. At times he was delightfully indiscreet, 
indulging in free and easy comments on individuals, even though they 
happened to be high dignitaries. He enjoyed himself to the full, and 
his friends were not likely to violate his confidence. 

He loved beautiful things. He was a student of architecture, and he 
did much to increase the beauty of Grace Church. He loved pictures. 
Indeed he himself had talent for painting. I have seen a striking por- 
trait of his mother. I understand that he painted a portrait of Phillips 
Brooks, but I have not seen it. He delighted in beautiful bindings, and 
in rare editions. He made his house, his study, a thing of beauty. 

He delighted also in little things, especially in puzzles, which seemed 
to give him the same kind of pleasure that he got from detective sto- 
ries. He would spend hours on picture puzzles or cross-word puzzles. 
He joyed in getting a clue and following it. I recollect an incident in 
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which his delight in trifles was amusingly linked with his scholar’s in- 
terest in tracking truth to its source. He sent me for criticism the 
manuscript of a paper which he had written on the Holy Communion. 
In speaking of the presence of Christ as purely spiritual, he said in 
effect, “Perhaps it is no accident that we know the face of Plato, but 
we do not know the face of Jesus.”” I wrote on the margin: “Plato? 
Socrates, yes. But do we know the face of Plato?’”’ Some time passed, 
I think some weeks. Then I received a package by mail. It contained 
a small pasteboard box. Inside was tissue paper, then cotton wool. 
Finally was found a piaster reproduction of a bust, with Slattery’s 
card, on which was written, “This is Plato.” I wrote him: “A hit, 
a palpable hit! But I want to be shown. Where is the original, and 
how do we know that it is Plato?”’ Again, some time passed. Then I 
got a note saying: (I quote from memory) “The original is in the 
Naples Museum. But I must confess that the latest authorities say 
that it is not the bust of Plato but of the Indian Bacchus!”’ And when 
the article appeared, Socrates was substituted for Plato. 


It seems impossible to understand how he found time to do the ) 
things he did. And doubtless his incessant activity was a severe 
strain. I do not think he really knew how to rest, certainly he did not : 


know how to be idle. His very amusements meant activity. And it is 
doubtful if he ever forgot his work. I am told that while he was solving 
a puzzle he was at the same time at work, very likely composing a ser- 
mon. When he sat down to write the sermon, even in the midst of dis- 
tractions, he would write with great rapidity, having nothing more to 
do than to copy what was already in his mind. Very likely his inces- 
sant activity shortened his life. But I cannot help thinking that that 
fact would have seemed to him of small account. He had always lived 
in the eternities, and when the summons came it was to him a call not 
to death but to “Life Beyond Life.” 
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e : WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 

. é By WARREN S. McKENDRICK 

H —e : : 

, YHORTLY after Davis’s death a teacher of history in a Massachu- 


\ setts high school said, lamenting his loss, “‘He did so much good.” 
This bit of praise, so simple and commonplace from one who knew him 


| 4 only through his writings, nevertheless, sounds the keynote of the 
a personality of the man and of his books. He radiated kindness wher- 
i ever he went, and his writings reflect the high ideals and unfailing 
: optimism which so strongly characterized him. 


William Stearns Davis was born in Amherst, Massachusetts, April 
3), 1877. His father, then an instructor in Amherst College, was de- 
szended from Captain Isaac Davis, of Acton, first to fall at Concord 
Bridge in 1775. To this ancestor Davis dedicated his recent novel 
“Gilman of Redford,” a work which excels in its presentation of the 
motives which animated the patriots in their resistance to the British 
Government. His mother, daughter of President Stearns of Amherst, 
was descended from John Alden of Pilgrim fame. 

The boyhood days were spent wherever his father held pastorates 
as a Congregational minister — in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Worcester and Pittsfield, Massachusetts. His health 
was never robust; as a boy he was unable to share in the vigorous 
sports of early youth. But he found recompense in the manifold 
treasures of his father’s great library, drawing from its wealth that 
abounding knowledge which s9 often in later days amazed his associ- 
ates. The brilliancy with which he passed the examinations for his 
degree of Ph.D. at Harvard has become a part of the record of Har- 
vard scholarship, and part of the credit for this achievement must be 
given to the reading habits of his boyhood days, supplemented by his 
great natural power of rapid perception and his retentive memory. 

So, too, in those days do we find him displaying those imaginative 
and story-telling powers which, accompanied by his historical faculties, 
won him a place in the front rank of historical novelists. There were 
two other children in the Davis family — Harold Stearns Davis 
(Harvard 1901), slightly younger, and Fannie Stearns Davis (now 
Mrs. Augustus McK. Gifford, a well-known poetess), several years 
younger than William. It was the privilege of the writer of this 
memoir to hear from Mrs. Gifford, shortly after Davis’s death, recol- 
lections of their childhood days. In her possession are numerous manu- 
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scripts of stories which he wrote as a boy. One of her earliest recol- 
lections is the delight with which, as she “‘tagged around” after her 
older brothers, she listened to their tales of pirates and princes, fair 
ladies and beleaguered castles, with all the usual accompaniments of 
the world of romance, produced entirely without premeditation by 
their fertile imaginations — “‘yarning,”’ as the brothers called it. 

Before entering Worcester Academy in 1895 to complete the 
preparation for Harvard College, which he had been making at home 
under his father’s guidance, he had acquired a remarkable knowledge 
of the history of the early civilizations and a thorough familiarity 
with the best works in the field of historical romance. In addition, he 
had certainly developed the story-telling power to a very high degree, 
for it seems doubtful that his College courses effected a material in- 
crease in that power. Entering College with the Class of 1901 he com- 
pleted the required work in three years with Phi Beta Kappa rank, 
receiving his degree of A.B. with the Class of 1990, and the degree of 
A.M.in 1901. During the ensuing years he continued his preparation 
for the degree of Ph.D., received in 1905, spending the time in study 
and travel abroad and in the Graduate School at Harvard, 1903-05, 
giving in addition a lecture course at Radcliffe College during the 
year 1904-05. Graduate students remember vividly the heavy mor- 
tality among the candidates for the degree of Ph.D. in history that 
year, but Davis passed brilliantly, as already noted, and spent a year 
in travel in Europe and in study at the University of Berlin, returning 
to America in the spring of 1906. 

He accepted then a position in the History Department of Beloit 
College, leaving in 1907 to go to Oberlin College as Associate Professor 
of Medieval and Modern History. In 1909, he was offered a professor- 
ship in the field of ancient and medieval history at the University of 
Minnesota. He here remained until 1925, when he purchased an 
attractive house — ““Godey House” — in Exeter, New Hampshire, 
drawn there partly through the ties of friendship and partly through 
the unusual advantages offered by that historic town. For many years 
he had spent his summers at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, where he had 
acquired a quaint cottage— “Clam Rock Cottage” 
water’s edge. Born in New England of New England ancestry, he 
loved it deeply and refused to be transplanted permanently from its 
soil, and the call to return to the land of their fathers was felt no less 
strongly by his wife, whom he had married in Minneapolis in 1911. 
He wrote to a friend in 1922, “‘Heaven has made me constitutionally 
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unable to feel wholly happy in a Western city of 400,000, where chil- 
dren point to a certain ‘venerable’ white house and say in a whisper 
‘that house is almost fifty years old’!”’ His resignation from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota did not become effective until 1927; in the spring 
of that year, he and Mrs. Davis returned to Minneapolis under an 
agreement to conduct certain courses for that semester. 

Davis was equally successful in teaching and in writing history. In 
whatever courses he gave, whether in history, government, or inter- 
national law, the subject-matter was made alive to his pupils through 
his rare faculty of selecting enlivening phrases, combined with apt 
characterizations. He was master of his material, saw clearly what he 
wished his classes to see, and had the power to present the facts in 
language incapable of misunderstanding and not easy to forget. Al- 
though in his literary productions he made considerable use of the 
material collected for his classroom work, as time went on he felt that 
the teaching must give way wholly to the writing; others could take 
his place in the lecture-room, but only he could body forth the people 
of his brain. 

His first and his last publications were historical novels. He began, 
as an undergraduate, his first two books, ‘A Friend of Cesar” (1900), 
and “God Wills It,” a tale of the first Crusade (1901). ‘‘ Belshazzar,” 
a story of the fall of Babylon, appeared in 1902, followed in 1904 by 
“Falaise of the Blessed Voice,” a tale of the youth of Saint Louis of 
France. While he was abroad in 1905-06, he began “The Victor of 
Salamis,” published in 1907, and was collecting material for his next 
novel, “The Friar of Wittenberg,” which was not published, however, 
until 1912. 

Beginning his work as a teacher seems to have interrupted the play 
of his imagination. Making use of his lecture material, he published 
in 1909 a modest ‘‘Outline History of the Roman Empire,” following 
it in 1910 with his first really notable achievement in the strictly 
historical field, ‘The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome.” Then 
came the “Readings in Ancient History,” a compilation of source 
material, in 1913, followed in 1914 by “‘A Day in Old Athens,” and 
“A History of Medieval and Modern Europe,” a textbook for 
secondary schools. 

Then came the war. Davis was in Germany with Mrs. Davis at the 
time, and like many others had a difficult time in getting to England 
and then home. Before 1914 his viewpoint had been rather mildly in 
favor of Germany as against England, but after the events of July, 
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1914, he never had the slightest doubt as to the major responsibility 
of the rulers of Germany in the matter, due to their failure to join in 
the efforts to maintain peace. He was sorely tried with the policy, or 
lack of it, of the United States Government, as well as with the pro- 
German pacifism of many parts of the Middle West, and was much 
disappointed in not being able to go to Plattsburg Camp in 1916, 
From the time the United States entered the war, he devoted his time 
and energy to the cause. His greatest power lay in “‘ pushing his pen,” 
as he called it. He wrote appeals to be used in connection with the 
Liberty Loans, gave lectures to the men training on the campus at the 
University of Minnesota, was a leader in organizing the National 
Security League in Minnesota, helped in bringing pressure to bear 
upon Congressmen and Senators to do their duty — “‘putting the fear 
of God into them,” he wrote at the time, and did the greater part of the 
work on “The Roots of the War,” published as part of the Govern- 
ment propaganda in 1918. 

As part of his war work, he was writing at the request of the Govern- 
ment a textbook on French history to be used by the soldiers in } 
France; the armistice came before it was finished, and he enlarged it, 
publishing it in 1919 as a “History of France,” highly regarded in 
France as the best one-volume history of France in the English lan- 
guage. In 1922, he published ‘‘A Short History of the Near East”; in 
1923, “Life on a Medieval Barony.” Then the spirit of romance re- 
sumed its power, and in 1924 appeared “The Beauty of the Purple,” 
a story of Constantinople and the famous siege of 718, in some respects 
his most remarkable novel. In 1925, his novel, “‘ Falaise of the Blessed 
Voice,” was republished under the title of ‘The White Queen.” He 
had long been gathering material for a companion book to his “Day 
in Old Athens,” and in 1925 appeared “A Day in Old Rome.” 

It was in this year that he found himself able to satisfy his desire to 
retire from teaching and devote his remaining years to writing. In his 
new home in Exeter, he finished in 1926 his next book, ‘‘ Europe Since 
Waterloo.” Then came his last novels, “Gilman of Redford” in 
1927, and “The Whirlwind,” a story of the French Revolution, in 
1929. 

He left in manuscript, finished just before his death, a work on 
“Life in the Days of Elizabeth,” a description of a typical English 
community in the last years of the sixteenth century, a companion 
book to the “Life on a Medieval Barony.” Mrs. Davis is now pre- 
paring the manuscript for publication by Harpers in the near future. 
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He and his wife had engaged passage for England in May, where he 
intended to gather more material for a novel of the Elizabethan period. 
He had compiled considerable material for a popular history of the 
American Revolution, having visited, in 1928 and 1929, most of the 
important battlefields with that purpose in view. During his teaching 
years he had written what was to be his chief historical production, 
“A History of the Roman Empire”; it remains in manuscript form, 
possibly to be published later. Besides these publications he con- 
tributed frequently to the press, in the way of letters, editorials, and 
signed articles. 

Considering the fact that his teaching occupied much of his time, 
the quantity of his literary work is amazing. He accomplished it 
through his remarkable power of concentration, the speed of his men- 
tal action — his thoughts traveled far in advance of his pen — and 
his systematic method of work. Davis’s historical novels will be as 
valuable a hundred years hence as they are today. They portray the 
civilizations of their respective periods with an accuracy that cannot 
be surpassed, scarcely equaled. His first novel, published thirty years 
ago, still brings in a steady royalty. None of the works listed above is 
out of print. Yet there is not a line, not a phrase in his works of a 
“sensational,” “‘questionable,” nature. His mind could not stoop to 
the use of such material. 

His classmates will recall not only his brilliant intellect, but his 
modesty, his unfailing courtesy, and his high sense of humor. These 
qualities characterized him to the end. Praise embarrassed him, even 
from his closest friends. He always thought first of others and was 
happiest when he could render to them even the slightest services. 
He disliked publicity and never sought public office, yet was always 
eager to aid in promoting the public weal. He was no “‘joiner”’; had he 
so desired, he could have printed a long list of learned and honorary 
societies under his name in ‘“‘Who’s Who.” Believing that its objects 
were commendable, he did become a member of the Society of Colonial 
Wars in the State of New Hampshire, shortly before his death. He was 
a member of the Congregational Church in Exeter, and a constant 
attendant at its services. 

During the last few years his health gave some of his friends grounds 
for anxiety. “The Whirlwind,” his last novel, seemed to take years of 
nerve force, and after it was done he said that he would not write an- 
other one, but would devote his energy to historical work. But the 
urge of the romantic spirit was too strong; these things were in him 
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and demanded utterance, and already the next novel was taking shape 
in his mind. 

Early in February he realized that he ought not to go abroad in 
May, as planned, without taking some thought as to his health. 
After examination he submitted to an operation for gallstones at the 
Exeter Hospital on February 10. From this he was making complete 
recovery when pneumonia in virulent form set in; he died in the early 
hours of February 15. 

In the Exeter News-Letter of February 21, appeared the following 
tribute from Mr. Albertus T. Dudley (Harvard 1887): 


The death of an old friend becomes to us a permanent sorrow, but there may 
be a peculiar pang in the loss of a new friend. The old friend we know; we have 
laid up in connection with him a store of memories and impressions. We 
expect from him what we have always found in him, and when that fails, we 
mourn a definite and measured loss. With the new friend the case is different. 
There is much about him still unrevealed. His death strikes at our hopes as 
well as our affections, quickening our regret that we had not drawn more fully 
upon the resources of personality and friendship while they were still open 
to us. 

The people of Exeter must feel something of this as they dwell on the un- 
timely death of William Stearns Davis. Four years ago he slipped in among 
us without drumbeat or blazon, like a ship dropping anchor in the harbor 
overnight. He became one of us in all our local relations, sharing our interests 
and quickly learning to love the town. In the Renaissance Club, with Pro- 
fessor Davis among the leaders, discussion became vital and interesting. The 
infant Historical Society made sure of his cradling before it would consent to 
be born. His church and men’s club could count consistently on him. And 
while he was living the life of the average Exeter citizen with the rest of us, he 
was writing books, really important books, that required for their making high 
literary skill and a first-rate story-teller’s instinct and imagination, together 
with the scholar’s intimate knowledge of the people and life of long ago. In his 
novels his imagination plays over the facts of history without distorting or 
misrepresenting them. His life interest lay in his writing, and though the past 
would always have maintained its hold upon his imagination, he might in the 
course of time have been drawn to a greater share in the activities of the 
present. His contributions to the public press — not infrequent in the Boston 
Herald — show what he could do when he applied himself to the questions of 
the day. His point of view, as was natural in an historian, was conservative, 
and his understanding of the past gave him reasoned views of the present. 

We shall remember him, wholly apart from his achievements as historian or 
novelist, as an upright man, with a kind heart, a clear head, considerate in 
thought, unpretentious, thoroughly sincere. By his death we have lost a per- 
sonality, a good citizen, a producer of wonderful wares, one who, if he could 
but have lived, would have added greatly to the fame of Exeter in the years 
to come. 
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MRS. LOWELL 


 groe who knew Mrs. Lowell best will be least likely to feel that 
the little which can here be said indicates the real quality of her 
presence in the University. 

Her perception and fulfillment of the manifold responsibilities of 
her position were perfect. These responsibilities included the College 
Teas, the University Teas, the Harvard Dances, the Sunday after- 
noons at the President’s house, the parties of students on Christmas 
Eve, the two large receptions on Baccalaureate Sunday — all at- 
tended to so gladly and so well. There was also the Infirmary, which 
she brightened by her almost daily visits. There was the steady round 
of calls and dinners which helped so much to make new members of the 
Faculties welcome and so pleasantly brought Boston and Cambridge 
people together. There were the many foreign visitors. There was the 
Chapel on Sunday, where the attendance of Mrs. Lowell was regular- 
ity itself. 

All this must have involved a great deal of planning and a heavy 
burden of letter-writing and other routine; but what the world saw 
was only Mrs. Lowell’s eager interest in the concerns of every person 
who was her guest. 

One is glad to remember that the years so full of labor were sepa- 
rated by summers at Cotuit, where Mrs. Lowell could indulge her love 
of horses and dogs, of flowers and wood-roads, and above all of the 
Cotuit people, toward whom her understanding and friendship were, 
as always, effortless and complete. 

All this, and far more, will become a precious part in the tradition of 
every place where she was known, and especially in the tradition of 
this University. 
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N the March number of the MaGazineE we reluctantly announced 

that unless substantial help should be given us, it would be neces- 
sary to discontinue the MaGazine after the June issue. Now at the 
“ToBeOr time of going to press we do not know whether it will be 
NotToBe” hossible for us to carry on or not. The notice that we 
gave of our plight has brought some very gratifying and generous 
responses from a number of our subscribers; we are hoping eagerly 
that the returns are not yet all in and that they will be sufficient to 
keep the MaGazinF alive. 

We confess that the indifference manifested by the mass of Harvard 
men towards the MaGazineE has caused in us a sense of humiliation. 
Not long ago a number of Class Secretaries generously codperated with 
us in a campaign to enlarge our meagre list of subscribers. They 
signed personal letters to their classmates, urging those who did not 
already take the MaGazrne to send in their subscriptions. Nine thou- 
sand letters were posted; they produced less than one hundred and 
fifty new subscribers. At about the same time we wrote to one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine Harvard Clubs asking them to subscribe; not one 
of them responded. 

At intervals in the past the Harvard Alumni Association and the 
Associated Harvard Clubs have urged that the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
and the Alumni Bulletin be somehow combined. Their recommenda- 
tions were always found upon analysis to require for fulfilment the 
absorption of the MaGaziNE by the Bulletin. Now the MaGazinz is, 
next to the Yale Alumni Weekly, the oldest college alumni periodical in 
America; with a certain proud consciousness of honorable service 
rendered, it was cold to overtures that had as their ultimate design its 
radical transformation or extinction. Recently, however, the failure 
of the younger classes to support the MaGazine and the decline in 
circulation as the subscribers from the older classes gradually and 
inevitably dwindled in number have compelled its directors to change 
their attitude. The merger that they would not consent to while the 
MaGaAzine was self-supporting became finally a desirable arrangement 
to bring about. They offered to surrender to the Bulletin; but the 
Bulletin then found that it was not to its advantage to accept the offer. 
If the MaGaziNeE continues to live and again becomes self-supporting, 
the Alumni Association and the Associated Harvard Clubs will un- 
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doubtedly again put pressure on it and urge it to merge with tke 
Bulletin. What the answer of the MaGazine will then be it is not fcr 
the writer of this article to predict. 

Why has the Macazine failed to recommend itself to a sufficient 
number of Harvard men to have an assured future? On the evening of 
Thursday, May 1, 1783, Dr. Samuel Johnson remarked to James 
Boswell, “‘ People in general do not willingly read if they can have any- 
thing else to amuse them.” The opportunities for amusement are 
more numerous and varied now than they were in Dr. Johnson’s day. 
Although the radio, the automobile, and the motion picture have not 
yet put a stop entirely to reading as a means of relaxation — witness 
the ever changing flood of novels and detective stories on the book- 
stands — they have probably intensified the distaste of the younger 
generation for reading of a kind that invites reflection. It is reading of 
this sort that the Macazine has tried to offer. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


THE SPRING TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


In the list of officers of the University who have during this academic year 
ended their service at Harvard, or will end it in June, are the names of several 
men well known to every graduate who has followed our recent Losses to the 
academic history. One, Professor Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, ’87, Uiversity 
will be remembered both as teacher and as administrative officer, since for 
many years he was Dean of Harvard College and in that office won the respect 
and affection of many students. In recent years, as Professor of English, he 
became in the best sense a teacher, and the generosity with which he gave 
his time to undergraduates, his unfailing kindliness toward those who worked 
with him, and his catholic and infectious appreciation of the literature he 
taught, made warm admirers of the students who knew him best. His death 
deprives the University of a man who has given to it since 1890 the best 
energies of a useful life. 

Hector James Hughes, Professor of Civil Engineering and Dean of the 
Harvard Engineering School, died on March 1. For twenty-eight years he had 
taught at Harvard, and since 1920 he had beén the active head of the En- 
gineering School. This meant that on his shoulders more than on those of any 
other one man rested the burden of solving the many problems involved in 
recreating the Engineering School after the defeated attempt to combine it 
with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The task took great tact, 
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great diligence, and unlimited patience, all of which Professor Hughes pos- 
sessed and used with rare skill. No graduate of the Engineering School since 
1920 and no one of his colleagues in any department of the University is likely 
to forget him, for his devotion and loyalty in carrying out the many labors he 
undertook and the unobtrusive effectiveness with which he managed all the 
varied concerns which claimed his time, were genuinely impressive. To him 
perhaps more than to any one else belongs the credit for the development of 
the Engineering School in the last few years; its future success will be much 
assisted by the secure foundations he laid for his successor to build upon. 

The Department of English has suffered a great loss in the resignation of 
Professor Bliss Perry, who becomes Professor emeritus at the end of the 
current academic year. No one at all in touch with the Harvard of the last 
twenty-six years needs to be told of Professor Perry. He is distinguished as 
scholar, lecturer, and as one of the most popular undergraduate teachers in 
the recent history of the College. Men with his genius appear all too seldom, 
and his place will be hard to fill. 

Two other professors will retire at the end of the year, each becoming 
emeritus. Professor A. E. Kennelly is a scientist of international renown, who 
became Professor of Electrical Engineering at Harvard in 1902, and since 
then has been always one of the most eminent and most successful members 
of its scientific faculties. His retirement, like Dean Hughes’s death, presents 
a grave problem to the Engineering School, to the recent progress of which 
both Professor Hughes and Professor Kennelly contributed so much. Leo 
Wiener, Professor of Slavic languages, who is now retiring, came here thirty- 
four years ago, and in that time his work has become so celebrated as to make 
his name widely familiar in learned circles. His teaching, moreover, has opened 
to many mena rich field by no means commonly well treated in American col- 
leges, and one which he himself made peculiarly fascinating to his pupils. 

Mrs. Lowell died on March 23, and the news brought to every one who as 
student or teacher has been associated with Harvard during President 
Lowell’s administration a deep sense of loss. Every one who knew Mrs. Lowell 
appreciated her personal charm; even those at Harvard who did not know 
her came quickly to admire none the less the self-forgetfulness and the loyalty 
with which she devoted herself to the service of the University by every means 
in her power. 

The new appointments to the teaching force are, of course, numerous. One, 
that of an incumbent for the Charles Eliot Norton Professorship of Poetry 
New for 1930-31, is especially noteworthy, not only because of the 
appointments importance of the scholar chosen but also because of the honor 
which attaches to the chair he is to occupy. Gilbert Murray and Professor 
Garrod are but two of those who have held the Norton professorship in the 
few years since Mr. Stillman’s gift established a chair of poetry. They, with 
others, have won for the professorship an enviable distinction in the eyes not 
only of members of the university but also of the community at large. Next 
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year the Norton professor will be Arthur M. Hind, assistant keeper in the 
department of prints and drawings at the British Museum. A Cambridge 
graduate, a landscape painter, author of a famous standard history of engrav- 
ing and etching and of a work on Rembrandt, and erstwhile Slade Professor 
at Oxford, Mr. Hind seems likely to continue the splendid tradition already 
established for the Norton professorship. Mr. Stillman’s gift, it will be re- 
membered, was for a chair of poetry with the stipulation that “poetry” should 
be broadly interpreted to include poetic expression in music and fine art as 
well as language. It is on poetry in the second of these three fields that 
Mr. Hind is likely to centre his lectures here, and of his right to speak authori- 
tatively and his ability to speak brilliantly, no one familiar with his attain- 
ments can doubt. 

Some years ago the Faculty, after one of its periodic considerations of the 
question as to what knowledge of languages should be required of candidates 
for undergraduate degrees at Harvard, voted that every such Language 
candidate must have either a reading knowledge of two of the Tedirements 
three languages, Latin, French, or German, or a reading knowledge of French 
or of German and an elementary knowledge of the other of these two tongues. 
This year a further vote was passed by which Greek is put on the same basis 
as Latin in respect to the requirements for the degree. This means that an 
undergraduate may now meet the standard if he can read any two of the four 
languages, French, German, Latin, or Greek, or, of course, by proving his 
ability to read either French or German if he can show an elementary know- 
ledge of the other of these two languages. The rule as it stands at present, 
therefore, offers to the man who knows no French but does know German, or 
knows no German but does know French, a chance, if he wishes, to count for 
his degree an ability to read Greek or Latin, instead of limiting him to the 
necessity of taking a second modern language. Most undergraduates will, 
probably, find it easier to acquire a reading knowledge of one modern language 
and an elementary knowledge of a second than to stand examination of their 
proficiency in reading Latin and Greek as a substitute for an elementary test 
in French or German. There are always some men, however, who know both 
Greek and Latin well, and others who wish to study Greek but under the old 
rule were deterred from doing so by the fact that the language requirements 
for the degree could be met only by equipment in Latin, French, or German. 
Such students will welcome the new rule, and it should do something to en- 
courage the study of Greek in college, and, more important still, in the schools 
which prepare men for Harvard. 

Another important Faculty vote was passed on January 21, on the recom- 
mendation of the Administrative Board of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, and has since been approved by the Governing ,gmission to 
Boards of the University. It concerns the fundamental ques- the Graduate 
tion of terms of admission to the Graduate School. In the past ee 
the official statement specified that “graduates of colleges and scientific 
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schools of good standing, who present satisfactory evidence of character and 
qualifications” were to be admitted. Hereafter admission is to be allowed to 
the men described in the older statement provided they “‘ present satisfactory 
evidence of ability to pursue graduate work with profit,” and as a guide to the 
interpretation of the rule there is an added sentence: “Such evidence may be 
graduation with distinction or in the upper third of the class, election to 
Phi Beta Kappa, or records that show distinguished work in a special field, 
either as undergraduates or as graduate students in other institutions.”’ In 
effect this gives a means of limiting the number of men admitted — a limita- 
tion made necessary by the inevitable inelasticity of the facilities available 
for the proper instruction of graduates. In 1922 there were about six hundred 
and fifty students in the Graduate School; last autumn more than a thousand 
entered. This rate of increase, if it were allowed to continue, would result in 
making it impossible for the University either to house or to teach adequately 
the members of the Graduate School, unless its resources were vastly in- 
creased. In future, therefore, though no rigid limit has been set on the number 
of men to be allowed to enter, a standard has been provided by which the 
privilege of admission can be restricted to a group not too large to be properly 
cared for, and a group the members of which are to be selected with an eye 
to their promise of success. The evidence to be used in making a choice 
among the applicants is of a sort which in the past has seemed to indicate with 
considerable accuracy the potential ability of men beginning graduate work 
at Harvard, so that the process of intelligent discrimination should be rela- 
tively easy. 

Much attention has been drawn to the newly founded Cambridge School 
of the Drama. In December a group of Harvard alumni, presided over by 
School of the Winthrop Ames, ’95, met to discuss plans for a school of play- 
Drama writing and the arts associated with the theatre, to be con- 
ducted in Cambridge for Harvard and Radcliffe students. Since Professor 
George Pierce Baker left Harvard there has been offered here no formal in- 
struction in most of the subjects which the new school proposes to teach, and 
the supporters of the new venture apparently believe that this involves a 
deprivation to some students and hope to remedy the situation. After the 
initial meeting in December came news of the detailed arrangements for the 
School. Some of these are described in the following extract from the 
Alumni Bulletin: “The courses in the school will be planned so as to avoid 
duplication of the work now carried on in Harvard University. Evidence of 
the close relations between the College and the school may be seen in the 
presence of Professor John T. Murray and Assistant Professor F. C. Packard, 
Jr., both of the English Department at Harvard, on the board of governors 
of the school.” The rest of that board “is made up of Harvard men well 
known in the dramatic, literary, and critical fields.’’ According to the pre- 
liminary announcement of the School, it will he directed by Professor Al- 
bert R. Lovejoy. Walter Prichard Eaton, ’00, and H. W. L. Dana, ’03, will 
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be among the instructors, and there will be lectures by various members of 
the governing board. The same announcement contains one particularly sig- 
nificant section: ‘‘All regularly registered graduate students and all under- 
graduates in good standing in Harvard University and Radcliffe College are 
eligible for admission. Students not connected with Harvard or Radcliffe may 
be admitted in small numbers by satisfying the Faculty of their special 
fitness.” 

In other words the school is to be primarily for students at Harvard and 
Radcliffe, but such students are to be allowed to enter only when their work 
and conduct at Harvard or Radcliffe are such that they are in good standing 
at one of those institutions. The easy comparison is with intercollegiate 
athletics where the same restriction of eligibility to those in ‘‘ good standing” 
applies. This, and other features of the project, give it a special claim to 
notice as an experiment with implications which may be far reaching. Now- 
adays it is becoming daily more clear that Harvard, or any great university, 
cannot hope to teach all the subjects which might be taught or directly to 
sponsor organized activities in all the fields to which each year some students 
may wish to turn. Is it possible that in future about each university there may 
spring up special schools to teach subjects which the university itself cannot? 
It would seem that such schools might fairly expect to profit by the chance of 
codperating with the staff of the university and by the presence at their doors 
of the students who would to a large degree offer them the benefits of a 
selected clientéle. On the other hand such an arrangement should be of ad- 
vantage to the university by providing for its members opportunities for 
development in addition to those which it can itself offer. Any fears lest 
the tail wag the dog are likely to be vain so long as participation in the 
school is limited to those in good standing at the university. Certainly the 
progress of the Cambridge School of the Drama should be watched eagerly, 
both because it is an enterprise of Harvard alumni for Harvard students 
and because it may prove a fruitful experiment in connection with university 
education with possibilities as a solution of some problems bound up with 
the necessary limitation of the activities of modern universities. 

Much of the most recent history of Harvard can be associated with the two 
words “House Plan.’’ Dunster House and Lowell House are nearing com- 
pletion; any visitor to Cambridge may see how the promise of 
the architects’ plans has been realized, how the sky-line has 
been changed, and how impressive the new buildings are. But any one in 
close touch with the University has seen more and has come to understand 
that the new Houses, with their dining-halls, their tutors’ quarters, their 
Common Rooms, and their libraries, are more than mere additions to Har- 
vard’s material equipment. Their building is the product of the faculty mem- 
ber and the student as well as of the architect and engineer. Unlimited time 
and patience has been given by the Masters to the choice of faculty associates 
who will advise them in the direction of the Houses, to the selection of the res- 
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ident and non-resident tutors who will constitute their staffs, to the forming 
of the libraries, and to the planning detail by detail, in so far as they can be 
planned, of the many things to be provided for in order to make the life of 
each House represent all that it should. The Houses are to be not merely 
good places to live in but places where there will be larger opportunities for 
self-education, for contact between tutors in different departments, and be- 
tween faculty and students, and for a life under conditions designed to make 
it easier for any one who so desires to draw the best from his years at Har- 
vard. 

The House Plan is, as the President’s Report pointed out, “a great experi- 
ment. in some respects the greatest tried since the College was founded; but 
it is the consummation of the changes that have been going on for many 
years. It follows upon that of the general examination, the tutors and the 
reading periods, and without them might not be wise. They are all directed 
to giving the student more individual attention, and at the same time making 
him more dependent upon his own efforts; to enlarging self-education under 
guidance, with more guidance. This involves a serious and mature attitude 
of mind on the part of the undergraduate. It signifies the tone of a university 
as contrasted with that of the schoolboy. The problem of the college is a 
moral one, deepening the desire to develop one’s own mind, body, and char- 
acter; and this is much promoted by living in surroundings and an atmosphere 
congenial to that object. The Seniors are now a highly serious body, with a 
strong sense of personal and corporate responsibility; and much can be done 
by placing the younger classmen in close contact with the older ones. The 
Houses are a social device for a moral purpose.” 

The full value of the experiment cannot be determined for several years. 
Next autumn Dunster House and Lowell House will accommodate only part 
of the students, and the full testing of the House Plan cannot come till all, or 
nearly all, of the undergraduates are resident in Houses. This will be true 
at the beginning of 1931-32, when five more Houses will be in operation. 
These, with Dunster and Lowell, will probably take care of all the under- 
graduates, except Freshmen, living in Cambridge. The Freshmen will move 
to the Yard where, not so long ago, many students used to spend their first 
year at Harvard. 

Masters for each of the five new Houses have been appointed, preliminary 
plans for each have been made, and each Master has selected his Associates 
from the Faculty and many of the tutors for his staff. On the site of the old 
power-house at the corner of the parkway along the river and Boylston 
Street, a new House is to be built. It is to be named Eliot House and its 
Master is to be Professor Roger B. Merriman, 96. The present Freshman 
dormitory known as Smith Hall, between the power-house and South Street, 
on Boylston Street, is to be added to and somewhat remodelled as Kirkland 
House, under the Mastership of Assistant Professor Edward A. Whitney, °17. 
Gore and Standish Halls will become John Winthrop House, with Assistant 
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Professor Ronald M. Ferry, ’12, as Master. On Mount Auburn Street, West- 
morly, Randolph, Russell, and Russell Annex, will be combined into one more 
unit, Adams House, of which Assistant Professor James P. Baxter is to be 


Master. Finally Leverett House, with Assistant Professor Kenneth B. 
Murdock, ’16, as Master, will comprise the present McKinlock Hall with a 
considerable addition to the east, and also a new building to be placed to the 
north on Mill and Plympton Streets. In general the new Houses will be so 
planned as to provide about the same sort of accommodations and facilities 
as those offered by Dunster House and Lowell House, but they will be of 
various sizes and sufficiently different in design to prevent any feeling of insti- 
tutional uniformity. Already each is becoming an individual entity, as the 
staffs are assembled, “House dinners” are held, and plans for the building 
and alterations take shape. The history of Harvard in the next two years is 
sure to hold much of great importance and to bring forth new developments 
along many lines, but no phase of it is likely to be more interesting or, prob- 
ably, of more essential significance than the taking root and growth of the 
seven Houses and with them the full inauguration of the House Plan in 
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CORPORATION RECORDS 
Meeting of January 27, 1930 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Perkins, Moors, Smith, Treas- 
urer Shattuck. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meeting 
of January 13, 1930, consenting to the 
election of Pitirim Sorokin as Professor of 
Sociology, from September 1, 1930, as 
voted by the Corporation October 28, 
1929; to the election of Robert Pierpont 
Blake as Professor of History, Alfred 
Chester Hanford as Professor of Govern- 
ment, Clarence Irving Lewis as Professor 
of Philosophy, and Kenneth Ballard 
Murdock as Associate Professor of English, 
all to serve from September 1, 1930, and 
to the appointment of Arthur Colby 
Sprague as Assistant Professor of English 
and Tutor in the Division of Modern 
Languages, for three years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1930, all as voted by the Corpora- 
tion November 18, 1929: to the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Professors Ronald 
Mansfield Ferry and Kenneth Ballard 





Murdock as Masters of two of the Houses 
to be established, of Charles Fremont 
McKhann as Assistant Professor of 
Pediatrics from November 1, 1929, to 
September 1, 1932, of William Bosworth 
Castle as Assistant Professor of Medicine, 
Robert Battey Greenough as Assistant 
Professor of Surgery, Frank Roberts Ober, 
James Warren Sever, and Marius Nygaard 
Smith-Petersen as Assistant Professors of 
Orthopedic Surgery, Louis Agassiz Shaw 
as Instructor in Physiology, School of Pub- 
lic Health, all for three years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929; of Cyrus Hartwell Fiske 
as a member of the Administrative Board 
of the Medical School from December 1, 
1929, to September 1, 1930, of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Preachers for the 
year 1930-31; to the appointment of 
Samuel Hazzard Cross as Assis‘ant Profes- 
sor of Slavic Languages and Litcratures, 
Francis Peabody Magoun, Jr., as Assistant 
Professor of English, Frederick Clifton 
Packard, Jr., as Assistant Professor of 
Public Speaking, Kenneth Grant Tre- 
mayne Webster as Assistant Professor of 
English and Tutor in the Division of 
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Modern Languages, and Mason Hammond 
as Instructor in Greek and Latin and in 
History and Tutor in the Division of An- 
cient Languages, all for three years from 
September 1, 1930; and to the appoint- 
John Coolidge, 
George Henry Chase, and Richard Cary 


ment of Templeman 


Curtis as Trustees of the Museum of Fine 
Arts for one year from January 17, 1930, 
all as voted by the Corporation January 13, 
1930. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Miss Ellen V. Smith, $10,000 
for the benefit of the Medical School. 

From the estate of Levi L. Gans, $1000 for the 
general purposes of the University. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$47.12 to be added to the “‘Maria Whitney and 
James Lyman Whitney Fund.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $30,000 
for the endowment of the Harvard Forest. 

To Mrs. William H. Moore for the gift of 
$10,000 for the Fogg Art Museum, one-half to be 
added to the endowment fund, the rest to be 
used for other needs of the Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10,000 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $7000 
to be added to the income cf the Endowment 
Fund of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To the Harvard-Yenching Institute for the 
gift of $17,500 for publications, for the gift of 
$12,000 for the purchase of books and equipment 
for the College Library, and for the gift of $1725 
for fellowships. 

To Mr. Augustin H. Parker for the gift of $5000 
towards the new Physics Laboratory. 

To Mr. Samuel Cabot for the gift of $4000 
towards Sir Aurel Stein’s expedition to Asia for the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Francis B. Crowninshield for 
the gift of $5000, to Mrs. Edwin O. Holter for 
the gift of $50, and to Mr. Ian Baldwin for the 
gift of $10 for construction, equipment and en- 
dowment of the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Messrs. Eli Lilly and Company for the gift 
of $2500 for special research at the Medical School. 

To Mrs. Henry H. Timken for the gift of $2500, 
to be used as the Dean of Harvard College sees fit. 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 
gift of $2496.47 for the study of Scope and Method 
in Agricultural Research. 

To the International Business Machines Cor- 


poration for the gift of #2000 for the case system 
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of teaching in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for the gift of 
$1245 for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. Walter E. Meyer, to Messrs. Eustace 
Seligman and his associates in Sullivan and Crom. 
well and to Mr. Paul M. Warburg for gifts towards 
the portrait of Mr. Justice Holmes. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for the gift of $1000 
towards the Henry P. Davison Scholarships for 
1929-30. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $977.39 
for the Department of Pathology. 

To Davies, Rose and Company, Limited, for the 
gift of $647.92 for the Surgical Laboratory. 

To Mr. Hugh Bancroft for the gift of $500 for 
the library of Dunster House. 

To Mrs. Francis Cleveland Huntington for the 
gift of $250 and to Mr. Edward J. Holmes for the 
gift of $100 for the library of Lowell House. 

To Mr. Henry Walters for the gift of $500 for 
research at the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift 
of $325 for the Associated Harvard Clubs-Buenos 
Aires Good Will Fellow ship. 

To the Harvard Club of New Canaan for the 
gift of $200 towards the scholarship for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift 
of $200 towards the scholarship for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., for 
the gift of $225 towards the scholarship for 1929-30, 

To Mr. Edward Percival Merritt for the gift 
of $24.45 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 





The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1929: Theodore 
James Blanchard Stier, as Research Fellow in Gen- 
eral Physiology; Philip Hamilton Rhinelander, as 
John Harvard Traveling Fellow. 

To take effect September 1, 1930; Monroe An- 
derson McIver, as Assistant Professor of Surgery. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1929-30: Gaetano Sal- 
vemini, Lecturer on History; Malcolm Bancroft 
Jones, Instructor in Romance Languages and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages; Justin Mc- 
Cortney O’Brien, Instructor in Romance Languages 
and Tutor in Division of Modern Languages; Rich- 
ard Karl Webel, Instructor in Landscape Architec- 
ture; Clair Thomas Leonard, Assistant in Music 
and Tutor in the Division of Music. 

From January 1 to September 1, 1930: Rochel 
Hardwick, Assistant in Child Hygiene, School of Pub- 
lic Health. 

For the first half of 1930-31: Josef Alois Schum- 
peter, Lecturer on Economics. 

For one year from September 1, 1930: Oliver 
Elton, Lecturer on English; Tan Campbell, In- 
structor in Mineralogy; John Huston Finley, Jr., 
Instructor in Greek and Latin and Tutor in the Di- 
vision of Ancient Languages; Reginald Isaac Wil- 
fred Westgate, Instructor in Greek and Latin and 
Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; James 
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Sutherland Frame, Insfructor in Mithemitics and 
Tutor in the Division of Mathematics; Sumner By- 
ron Myers, Instructor in Mathematics and Tutor 
in the Division of Mathematics; George Booth Van 
Schaack, Instructor in Mathematics and Tutor in 
the Division of Mathematics; John Jay Gergen, 
Benjamin Peirce Instructor in Mathematics; Rob- 
ert Joseph Allen, Insiructor in English and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages; Shirley Wil- 
cox Harvey, Secretary of the Committee on the Use 
of English by Students, and a me mber of the Facully 
of Arts and Sciences; Robert Keen Lamb, Secre- 
tary to the University for Information. 

For the second half of 1930-31: Howard Rol- 
lin Patch, Lecturer on English. 

For three years from September 1, 1930: Francis 
Otto Matthiessen, Assistant Professor and Tutor 
of History and Literature; James Phinney Baxter, 
3d, Assistant Professor of History and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government and Economics; 
William Leonard Langer, Assistant Professor of 
History and Tutor in the Division of History, Gov- 
ernment and Economics; Car] Joachim Friedrich, 
Assistant Professor of Government and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government and Economics; 
Heinrich Wilhelm Brinkmann, Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics and Tutor in the Division of Mathe- 
matics; Roe-Merrill Secrist Heffner, Instructor in 
German; Fred Otto Nolte, Instructor in German 
and Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; 
Robert Gale Noyes, Instructor in English and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages; Philip Web- 
ster Souers, Instructor in English and Tutor in the 
Division of Modern Languages. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Zoilogy, to serve from Septem- 
ber 1, 1930, whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Leigh Hoadley was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Mathematics and Tutor in the 
Division of Mathematics, to serve from 
September 1, 1930, whereupon, ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Marston 
Morse was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Astrophysics, to serve from 
September 1, 1930, whereupon, ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Harry 
Hemley Plaskett was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Physiography and 
Chairman of the Board of Tutors in the Di- 
vision of Geology, to serve from September 
1, 1950, whereupon, ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Kirk Bryan was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of History, to serve 
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from September 1, 1930, whereupon, 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Frederick Merk was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Mathematics and 
Tutor in the Division of Mathematics, to 
serve from September 1, 1930, whereupon, 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Joseph Leonard Walsh was elected. 

Voted to appoint Assistant Professor 
James Phinney Baxter, 3d, Master of one 
of the Houses to be established. 

Voted to appoint Professor Alfred Zim- 
mern, Godkin Lecturer for the year 1929- 
30. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: Charles 
Palache, for the first half of the academic 
year 1930-31, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board December 10, 
1923; Professor Esper S. Larsen, Jr., for 
the second half of the academic year 1930- 
$1, in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board December 10, 1923; 
Professor William E. Hocking, for the 
first half of the academic year 1930-31, in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board December 10, 1923; Assistant 
Professor Edward Ballantine, for the 
second half of the academic year 1929-30; 
Assistant Professor Monroe A, McIver, 
for the second half of the academic year 
1929-30; Instructor Maurice B. Hexter, 
for the second half of the academic year 
1929-30. 

Voted to make the following grants 
from the appropriation of the General 
Education Board for Studies in the Hu- 
manities: 


Professor 


To Professor Charles H. Grandgent, for the 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Lit- 
erature. To Professor J. Tucker Murray, for 
Harvard Studies in English. To Professor J. 
Tucker Murray, for the publication of a volume 
of investigations in the field of Elizabethan Liter- 
ature by Professor C. J. Sisson. To Mr. Charles 
L. Kuhn, for the publication of “Catalonian Ro- 
manesque Mural Painting.”” To Professor William 
C. Greene, to assist him in the preparation of his 
projected book, ““The Achievement of Rome.” 
To Professor Carl N. Jackson, for the Department 
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of the Classics, for the Harvard Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology. To Professor Hyder E. Rollins, 
for the publication of a manuscript play by Thomas 
Randolph, “‘The Drinking Academy.” To Pro- 
fessor Hyder E. Rollins, for photostats of six 
copies of Francis Davison’s “A Political Rhap- 
sody,” to be turned over to the Library. To Pro- 
fessor Kirsopp Lake, fer photographs of dated 
Greek manuscripts. To Mr. George K. Zipf, to 
continue his philological researches. To Professor 
Fred N. Robinson, for the purchase of rare books, 
manuscripts, and photostats in Celtic, also mod- 
ern Irish manuscripts and rare Celtic books and 
prints, to further research in the field of Celtic 
literature. The material obtained to be perma- 
nently deposited in the Widener Library. To Mr. 
David M. Little, Jr., for publication of collection 
of letters of David Mallet. To Professor Rich- 
mond L. Hawkins, for the publication of “Mme. 
de Staé#l and the United States.” To Professor 
Jeremiah D. M. Ford, for the Council on Hispano- 
American Studies. To Professor Jeremiah D. M. 
Ford, for “Don Quixote.” To Professor George 
L. Kittredge, for copies and photographic or photo- 
static facsimiles of manuscripts and unobtainable 
books relating to witchcraft, Shakspere, etc., to 
further researches in those fields. To Professor 
George L. Kittredge, for the Department of Com- 
parative Literature, for the expenses of a volume 
of the Harvard Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture. To Professor John L. Lowes, for assistance 
in the preparation and publication of several books 
on which he is working. To Professor Chandler 
R. Post, for the preparation of the subsequent 
volumes of “History of Spanish Painting” (the 
first three volumes to be published this month). 
To Professor Chester N. Greenough, for research 
toward a Bibliography of English Prose Fiction. 
To Mr. W. Powell Jones, for the publication of a 
book on the Pastourelle. To Dr. Benjamin Rand, 
for the publication of manuscript of “Locke’s 
Essay.”” To Professor Edward K. Rand, to assist 
him in completing a book on Vergil, and in the 
preparation of Volume 2 of his series, “Studies in 
the Script of Tours,” of which Volume 1 has al- 
ready appeared. To Professor Edward K. Rand, 
to assist in the gathering of material by Dr. M. G. 
H. Gelsinger for a new edition of the text of Ver- 
gil’s work. To Professor Edward K. Rand, for 
assistance in the preparation of a new edition of 
Servius’s Commentary on Vergil, of which Pro- 
fessor Rand is to have supervision. The work im- 
mediately proposed will be carried on by Dr. J. J. 
Savage, and Messrs. H. T. Smith and G. B. Wal- 
drop. 





Meeting of February 10, 1930 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 

Moors, Perkins, Treasurer Shattuck. 
The Treasurer reported the following 

receipts and the same were gratefully 


accepted: 


From the estate of Ogden L. Mills, $100,000, to 
be added to the Harvard Endowment Fund. 
From the estate of Judith Stevenson Winslow 


(Mrs 


John Flack Winslow) $8000, to establish 
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the John Flack Winslow Scholarship in memory 
of her husband. i 

From the estate of Countess S. Elizabeth Santa 
Eulalia, $6300 to be used for the purchase of the 
Palha Library of Portuguese literature and history, 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$15,000 for Economics research; for the gift of 
$12,347.70 for the promotion of research in the 
field of international relations; for the gift of 
$9399.58 for research in the field of business: for 
the gift of $5000 for the Survey of Crime and 
Criminal Justice in Greater Boston; and for the 
gift of $800 towards the Kala-azar Field Studies 
under the Department of Comparative Pathology 
of the School of Public Health. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$11,932.36 for retiring allowances. 

To the Julius Rosenwald Fund for the gift of 
$8500 towards the work in charge of Dr. Bronson 
Crothers. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $8000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for the gift of 
$6300 towards the purchase of the Palha Library 
of Portuguese literature and history. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $6000 
for a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $5000 towards 
their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $4279.10 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To Mr. Paul V. Bacon for the gift of $3500 
towards a certain salary, for the gift of $500 to- 
wards certain travelling expenses. 

To Mr. Arch W. Shaw for the gift of $2667.22 
towards the Shaw Fund for Business Research. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Harry Bradley for the gift of 
$2000 towards the Philip Ellis Stevens, Jr., Me- 
morial Fund for the study of influenza meningitis. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift 
of $1600 towards the Associated Harvard Clubs- 
Buenos Aires Gocd Will Fellowships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift 
of $1250 towards scholarships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the 
gift of $600 towards scholarships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for the gift 
of $573.24 towards scholarships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., for 
the gift of $225 towards a scholarship for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift of 
$150 towards the Fred C. Weld Memorial Schol- 
arship for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Hingham for the gift 
of $109 for a scholarship for 1929-30. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for the gift of $1450 
for services and wages in the Department of Physi- 
ology. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for the gift of 
$1250 for the Bureau of Municipal Research. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $1041.67 
and to Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of $650 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 
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To Mr. Albert C. Burrage for the gift of $1000 
towards the Harvard Forest Endowment. 

To Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell for the gift of 
$1000 to be added to the income of the Endow- 
ment Fund of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To Mr. Henry E. Vaughan for the gift of $500 
for the Study of Running Fits in the Department 
of Neuropathology. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for the gift of 
$273, and to Mr. George R. Agassiz and Mrs. 
Frederick C. Shattuck for the gift of $182 each 
for the Peabody Museum Pension Fund. 

To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for the gift of $250 
for incidental expenses of the Semitic Museum. 

To Mr. Odin Roberts for the gift of $50 for the 
Lowell House Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift towards the 
Allvn A. Young Memorial Fund. 

To Mrs. William W. Gannett for her gift of 
machine tools and laboratory equipment belong- 
ing to the late Dr. William Whitworth Gannett. 

To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for his gift of the 
large and valuable collection of Hebrew Literature 
to be known as the Nathan Littauer Library. 

To Mr. William E. Nickerson for the gift of a 
bust of Josiah Quincy. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect February 1, 1930: Junius Mott 
Rawlings, as Instructor in Pathology. 

To take effect September 1, 1930: Arthur Ed- 
win Kennelly, as Professor of Electrical Engineering 
(becoming Emeritus). 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1929: Fletcher 
Hatch Colby, Assistant Surgeon, Collis P. Hunt- 
ington Memorial Hospital. 

For the second half of 1929-30: John Campbell 
Trahey, Assistant in Chemistry; Murray Reed 
Benedict, Lecturer on Economics; Winfield Heyser 
Rogers, Assistant in English; Edgar Tsung-hsen 
Tsen, Research Fellow in the Department of Bacteri- 
ology, School of Public Health; William White 
Howells, Assistant in Anthropology; Wilbur Kitch- 
ener Jordan, Instructor in History and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Economics 
(Promoted f-om Assistant in History). 

From May 1, 1930, to February 1, 1931: Cecil 
Kent Drinker, Acting Dean of the School of Public 
Health; Werth Hale, Acting Dean of the Medical 
School. 

From November 1, 1929, to September 1, 1930: 
Edmund Philip Learned, Assistant Professor of 
Marketing. 

From February 1, 1930, to September 1, 1932: 
William Zebina Ripley, Member of the Harvard 
University Committee on Economic Research. 

For one year from September 1, 1930: Edward 


Stanley Emery, Assistant Comptroller; Francis 


Welles Hunnewell, Secretary to the Corporation; 
Walker Webster Daly, Secretary for Student Em- 
ployment; Russell Thornley Sharpe, Assistant Secre- 
tary for 


Student Employment; Willard James 
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Fisher, Lecturer on Astronomy; Leon Campbell, 
Instructor in Astronomy; Loring Beal Andrews, 
Instructor in Astronomy; Limmye Vernon Robin- 
son, Assistant in Astronomy; Peter Mackenzie 
Millman, Assistant in Astronomy. 

For the first half of 1930-31: Adolph Gold- 
schmidt, Kuno Francke Professor of German Art 
and Culture. 

For three years from September 1, 1930: Car- 
roll Cornelius Pratt, Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; John 
Gilbert Beebe-Center, Instructor in Psychology 
and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; Edward 
Sagendorph Mason, Assistant Professor of Econom- 
ics and Tutor in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics; Seymour Edwin Harris, Lecturer 
on Economics and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics; Michael Karpovich, 
Lecturer on History and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics. 


Voted to appoint Professor John Dewey, 
of Columbia University, William James 
Lecturer on Phi'osophy for the second half 
of 1930-31. 

Voted to establish the Edgar Pierce 
Professorship of Philosophy, in honor of 
the late Edgar Pierce. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Edgar Pierce Professor of Philosophy, to 
serve from September 1, 1930, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Ralph Barton Perry was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Francis Lee Higginson Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, to serve from September 1, 
1930, whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that John Livingston Lowes 
was elected. 

Voted to grant the following leaves of 
absence: 

To Dr. David Linn Edsall, from May 1, 1930, 
to Commencement; and for the first half of 1930- 
31, in accordance with the rules adopted by this 
Board December 10, 1923; to Walter Benjamin 
Briggs for the second half of 1929-30; to Worthing- 
ton Chauncey Ford for the academic year 1930-31. 

Voted to change the name of Dunster 
Hall on Dunster Street to Dudley Hall. 


Meeting of February 24, 1930 
Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Perkins, Moors, Curtis, Treas- 
urer Shattuck. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
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receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Charles A. Dewey, $2901.85 
in cash, and securities valued at $2. 

From the estate of Elisabeth Clarke Rogers 
(Mrs. Isaac Lothrop Rogers), $1000. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Clarence Dillon for the gift of $300,000 
for the construction and equipment of a new Field 
House. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$30,000 towards the support of the School of City 
Planning. 

To two anonymous friends for the gift of $4000 
towards Sir Aurel Stein’s expedition to Asia for the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2250 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Incorporated, 
for the gift of $2000 for a study of post-institutional 
records of former inmates of the Women’s Re- 
formatory at Sherborn, Massachusetts, under the 
direction of Professor Sayre. 

To Mr. John W. Cutler for the gift of $1000 for 
the new Physical Laboratory. 

To Mr. John S. Miller for the gift of $1000 to 
be added to the “Joan McLeod Miller Fund” for 
research in the Department of Pediatrics. 

To Mr. Charles P. Howland for the gift of $1000 
and to an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
for Epilepsy Research. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift 
of $2595 towards the Associated Harvard Clubs 
— Buenos Aires Good Will Fellowship Fund. 

To the Harvard Club of Milwaukee for the gift 
of $250 towards the scholarship for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $300 towards the scholarship for 
1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the 
gift of $150 towards the scholarship for 1929-30. 

To Mr. Denman W. Ross for the gift of $750 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Harvard-Yenching Institute for the gift 
of $600 towards certain travelling expenses. 

To Mr. Hugh Bancroft for the gift of $500 and 
to Mr. George R. Fearing for the gift of $250 for 
the acquisition of land, construction of buildings 
and improvements in the quarters of the Harvard 
Crews at “Red Top,” Connecticut. 

To Mr. Henry L. Liebmann for the gift of $500 
towards the Kuno Francke Professorship of 
German Art and Culture. 

To Mr. Philip Stockton for the gift of $500 and 
to Mr. George Emlen Roosevelt for the gift of $100 
for the library of Lowell House. 

To Mr. Edward Percival Merritt for the gift of 
$500, to Mr. Frederick P. Fish for the gift of $100, 
to Mr. M. A. De Wolfe Howe for the gift of $20, 
and to Professor Charles T. Copeland for the gift 
of $10 for the publication of honor theses in the 
Department of English, 
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To Professor Paul J. Sachs for the gift of $108.36 
and to Professor Theodore Lyman and Messrs, 
Guy Cary and Augustin H. Parker for the gifts of 
$100 each for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Noel Morss for the gift of $100 towards 
the publications of the Peabody Museum. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of $57.50 to be added to the George 
Schiinemann Jackson Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts to be added 
to the Allyn A. Young Memorial Fund. 

To Mrs. Murray A. Potter for the gift of a 
grand pianoforte to the Music Department. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Alfred H. Colby for the gift 
of merchandise for the Collis P. Huntington Me- 
morial Hospital. 


The President reported the death of 
Charles Herbert Moore, Professor of Art, 
Emeritus, on the 15th of February, in the 
ninetieth year of his age, at Hartley- 
Wintney, Hants, England. 

The following resignations were received 
and accepted: 


To take effect January 1, 1930: Joseph Scar- 
borough De Frates, as Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Biological Chemistry. 

To take effect March 1, 1930: Clarence Allison 
Morrell, as Teaching Fellow in Biological Chemistry. 

To take effect September 1, 1930: Leon William 
Collet, as Professor of Geology. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1929-30: Bartholomeus 
Jan Bok, Assistant in Astronomy; Paul ten Brug- 
gencate, Assistant in Astronomy; Arthur Frederic 
Allen, Assistant in Botany; Charles Frederick 
Bickford, Assistant in Chemistry; Thomas Buck- 
ingham Coolidge, Assistant in Chemistry; Frank- 
lin Daniel Scott, Assistant in History; Ove Neer- 
gaard, Assistant in Physics; Carl Ellsworth Smith, 
Assistant in Psychology; Harold Thomas Edwards, 
Assistant in the Fatigue Laboratory; James Blaine 
Hedges, Member of the Committee on General Ex- 
aminations in History, Government, and Economics. 

For one year from July 1, 1930: Theodore 
James Blanchard Stier, Research Fellow in General 
Physiology. 

For the first half of 1930-31: Roswell Magill, 
Visiting Professor of Law; Phillip de Vargas, Lec- 
turer on Chinese. 

For the second half of 1930-31: Halvdan Koht, 
Lecturer on History. 

For one year from September 1, 1930: Walter 
Barton Leach, Jr., Assistant Professor of Law; Al- 
bert Edouard Navez, Lecturer on General Physiol- 
ogy; George Leonard Clarke, Instructor in Physiol- 
ogy and Tutor in the Division of Biology; Edward 
Sears Castle, Instructor in Physiology and Tutor in 
the Division of Biology; Robert Emerson, Instructor 
in General Physiology and Tutor in the Division of 
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Biology; Donald Wallace MacKinnon, Instructor 
in Abnormal and Dynamic Psychology; Merle 
Hugh Elliott, Instructor in Psychology and Tutor 
in the Division of Philosophy; Morgan Upton, In- 
structor in Psychology and in Physiology and Tutor 
in the Division of Biology; Harold Sprague Kemp, 
Instructor in Geography and Tutor in the Division 
of Geology; Douglas Payne Adams, Charles Brad- 
field Morrey, Jr., Lester Turner Moston, and 
Griffith Baley Price, Instructors in Mathematics; 
Charles Holt Taylor, Member of the Committee on 
General Examinations in History, Government, and 
Economics. 

For three years from September 1, 1930: Louis 
Frederick Fieser, Assistant Professor of Chemistry; 
Franzo Hazlett Crawford, Assistant Professor of 
Physics and Tutor in the Division of Physical Sci- 
ences; Robert Henry Pfeiffer, Assistant Professor 
of Semitic Languages; Arthur Coleman Comey, 
Assistant Professor of City Planning; Morley Jeffers 
Williams, Assistant Professor of Landscape Archi- 
tecture; James Wilkinson Miller, Instructor in 
Philosophy and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; 
Kenneth Ballard Murdock, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on General Examinations in History and 
Literature. 

From September 1, 1930: William John Crozier, 
Ieigh Hoadley, Herbert Wilbur Rand, and Wil- 
liam Henry Weston, Jr., Tutors in the Division of 
Bi logy. 


Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry, to 
serve for one year from September 1, 
1930, whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Arthur Mayger Hind was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of City Planning, to 
serve for three years from September 1, 
1930, whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Thomas Adamswas elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Anthropology, to serve from 
September 1, 1930, whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Earnest 
Albert Hooton was elected. 

Voted 'o proceed to the election of the 
Frothingham Professor of the History of 
Religion, to serve from September 1, 
1930, whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Arthur Darby Nock was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Church History and of the 
Parkman Professor of Theology, to serve 
from September 1, 1930, whereupon bal- 
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lots being given in, it appeared that 
Johannes Abraham Christoffel Fagginger 
Auer was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Architecture, to serve 
from September 1, 1930, whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Henry 
Atherton Frost was elected. 

Voted to appoint Professor Selig Hecht, 
of Columbia University, Howe Lecturer 
on Ophthalmology for the academic year 
1929-30, and Dr. William Stewart Duke- 
Elder, of London, Howe Lecturer on Oph- 
thalmology for the academic year 1930-31. 

Voted to confer degrees in course and 
out of course as recommended by the 
various faculties. 

Voted to grant a sabbatical leave of 
absence, to Professor Kenneth G. T. 
Webster for the first half of the academic 
year 1930-31. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Oliver M. W. Sprague for the aca- 
demic year 1930-31. 

V oted to make the following grants from 
the General Education Board’s appropri- 
ation for Studies in the Humanities: 

To Professor Charles B. Gulick, to complete the 
preparation and publication of the Index of Aristo- 
phanes on which Professor O. J. Todd is now work- 
ing. To Professor George L. Kittredge, for making 
a collection of ballads and popular songs by Dr. 
James M. Carpenter under Professor Kittredge’s 
direction, 


V oted to make the following grants from 
the income of the Milton Fund for the 
year 1930-31: 


To Irving W. Bailey, to enable him to continue 
his work on the cytology of living tissue cells by 
covering a wider range of tissues and plants. To 
Joseph H. Beale, to help him complete for publi- 
cation his Treatise on the Conflict of Laws. To 
Raoul Blanchard, to enable him to continue dur- 
ing 1930 the geographical exploration field work in 
Eastern Canada which he began in 1929. To Paul 
E. Boyle, to enable him to study the microscopic 
anatomy of the normal human dental pulp and the 
normal canine dental pulp. To Percy W. Bridg- 
man, to enable him to continue his general investi- 
gation of the properties of matter under high pres- 
sure and the properties of single crystals. To 
Charles T. Brues, to permit him to continue his 
studies of the fauna of hot springs and the adapta- 
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tion of thermophilous animals. To Lemuel R. 
Cleveland, in connection with an investigation of 
the relation of amcebe in vivo and in vitro to 
bacteria and the pathogenicity of various strains 
of Entameeba histolytica for laboratory animals. 
To Leon W. Collet, in connection with the prepa- 
ration of illustrations on the structure of the 
Canadian Rockies for the publication of a report 
on the Harvard Geological Expedition in 1929. 
To Franzo H. Crawford and Theodore Lyman for 
special apparatus and experimentation on it in 
their endeavor to construct an amplifier for small 
direct currents. To Samuel H. Cross, to permit 
him to study the history of Russia to the fall of 
Kiev in 1240. To Chester L. Dawes, to enable 
him to continue his study of the electrical charac- 
teristics of ionized gas films, particularly in rela- 
tion to the mechanism of electrical breakdown of 
high voltage insulation. To Edward M. East, to 
permit him to continue his genetic studies on the 
genus Nicotiana. To Robert Emerson, to enable 
him to study the efficiency of photosynthesis by 
investigating the efficiency of unicellular green 
plants in synthesizing carbohydrates from carbon 
dioxide in the presence of light. To Edward W. 
Forbes for research in the best methods of paint- 
ing durable pictures and the best methods of pre- 
serving existing works of art. To Carl J. Fried- 
rich for assistance needed in connection with his 
preparation for publication of a new Latin edition 
of Johannes Althusius and a translation of selec- 
tions into English, etc. To Charles H. Haskins, 
to enable him to continue his studies in medieval 
culture, with particular reference to medieval 
collections of letters. To William H. P. Hatch, 
to obtain photographs of the miniatures in the 
manuscript Codex Hierosol 14 in the Greek Patri- 
archal Library in Jerusalem. To E. Pendleton 
Herring, to enable him to collect material to com- 
plete a study concerning the relations between 
organized groups of voters and the Federal ad- 
ministration departments. To Leigh Hoadley, for 
technical assistance in connection with his study 
of the early ontogenetic phenomena associated 
with embryonic segregation, extending the previ- 
ous study to invertebrates. To Earnest A. Hooton, 
to enable him to prepare a statistical elaboration 
of data obtained last summer on the results of race 
mixtures in southern Greenland. To Grinnell 
Jones, to enable him to continue his investigation 
of the properties of solutions, with particular refer- 
ence to their conductance and related properties. 
To Kirsopp Lake and Robert P. Blake for the pur- 
chase and operation of apparatus for the photogra- 
phy of manuscripts and for the salary of an assist- 
ant. To David G. Lyon for copying, classifying, 
cataloging and studying the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions on clay tablets found at Nuzi. To John B. 
Martin, to defray expenses in the study of the 
history of the Scottish theatre from 1660 to 1767, 
in regard to the struggle for theatrical entertain- 
ments from the restoration to the licensing of a 
theatre in Edinburgh. To Alexander McAdie, to 
permit him to study ice-storms and subcooled 
water vapor in an effort to determine conditions 
favoring the formation of ice coatings on airplanes 
and airships. To Charles R. D. Miller, to enable 
him to collect and prepare for publication eight- 
eenth century documents relating to America now 
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in Italian State archives, and to obtain material 
in Turin, Milan and Paris for a study of the Pied- 
montese poet and politician, Carlo Bossi. To Ful- 
mer Mood for his investigation of the early history 
of Anglo-American literature from 1527 to 1640, 
To Samuel E. Morison, to defray partially expenses 
in connection with his preparation of the next 
volume of the tercentennial history of Harvard 
University, which will be concerned with the early 
history of Harvard. To John R. Moseley, to en- 
able him to make a detailed study of the geology 
of the Merrimac Valley. To Henry A. Murray, 
Jr, to enable him to determine the relation of 
cognitive processes in verbalized reverie to effer- 
ent nervous discharges and to study the psychol- 
ogy and psychopathology of humor in an effort to 
determine humor reactions as indices of personal- 
ity. To Albert E. Navez for the study of the 
growth of normal roots and of geotropically ex- 
cited roots in his investigation of geotropism and 
growth in plants. To Robert G. Noyes, to enable 
him to catalog the songs in Restoration Drama 
from contemporary music books from 1660 to 
1710, and to collect for publication the music of 
the more attractive songs. To Noel E. Odell, to 
permit him to complete his investigation into 
static metamorphism by studying the Shuswap 
terrain of British Columbia. To William F. Os- 
good, to enable him to defray expenses in connec- 
tion with the final preparation for publication of 
his Funktionentheorie, Vol. 11, Part 11, in his 
study of the theory of functions. To William H. 
Pickering, to enable him to continue his study of 
the solar system by investigating the planet Mars, 
the seasonal changes on the moon, and the satellites 
of the outer planets. To Harry H. Plaskett, to 
investigate the Balmer spectrum of hydrogen in 
nebule and stars, and (2) to make a preliminary 
survey of the spectrum of solar granulation. To 
James H. Ropes, unexpended balance of 1927-28 
grant to be made available for 1930-31. This ex- 
tension of time will permit him to make use of the 
unexpended balance of his 1927-28 grant for his 
investigation of the text of the Epistle of St. James 
New Testament) for which the grant was origi- 
nally made. To Morgan Upton, to enable the ap- 
plicant to carry on an experimental investigation 
of the localization of cortical activity. To James 
H. Woods, to pay the salary of an assistant who 
will arrange and study the Charles Peirce manu- 
scripts on philosophy preparatory to their publica- 
tion. 


Meeting of March 10, 1930 

Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Moors, Perkins, Curtis, Smith, 
Treasurer Shattuck. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of February 24, consenting to the ap- 
pointment of George Bogdan Kistiakow- 
sky as Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 
and George Luther Lincoln as Instructor in 
Romance Languages and Tutor in the Divi- 
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sion of Modern Languages, both for three 
years from September 1, 1930, as voted 
by the Corporation January 13; to the 
appointment of William Leonard Langer 
and James Phinney Baxter, 3d, as Assist- 
ant Professors of History and Tutors in the 
Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics, Carl Joachim Friedrich as Assist- 
ant Professor of Government and Tutor in 
the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics, Francis Otto Matthiessen as 
Assistant Professor and Tutor of History 
and Literature, Heinrich Wilhelm Brink- 
mann as Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
mathics and Tutor in the Division of Mathe- 
matics, Roe-Merrill Secrist Heffner as 
Instructor in German, Fred Otto Nolte as 
Instructor in German and Tutor in the Di- 
vision of Modern Languages, Robert Gale 
Noyes and Philip Webster Souers as In- 
structors in Eng’ish and Tutors in the Di- 
rision of Modern Languages, all for three 
years from September 1, 1930, of Shirley 
Wilcox Harvey as a member of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences for one year from 
September 1, 1930, of Assistant Professor 
James Phinney Baxter, 3d, as Master of 
one of the Houses to be established, to the 
change in the present statement in regard 
to admission to the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, and to the increase in 
tuition of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, all as voted by the Cor- 
poration January 27; to the appointment 
of Edward Sagendorph Mason as Assistant 
Professor of Economics and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics, Carroll Cornelius Pratt as Assist- 
ant Professor of Psychology and Tutor in the 
Division of Philosophy, Seymour Edwin 
Harris as Lecturer on Economics and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics, Michael Karpovich as Lecturer 
on History and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics, and 
John Gilbert Beebe-Center as Instructor in 
Psychology and Tutor in the Division of 
Philosophy, all for three years from Sep- 
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tember 1, 1930, and to the agreement with 
the Crane Theological School, as voted by 
the Corporation February 10; to the ap- 
pointment of William John Crozier, Leigh 
Hoadley, Herbert Wilbur Rand and 
William Henry Weston, Jr., as Tutors in 
the Division of Biology, to serve from 
September 1, 1930, to the recommenda- 
tion of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in 
regard to the Christmas recess for 1930-31, 
and to the conferring of degrees in course 
and out of course, as voted by the Corpo- 
ration Feburary 24. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Annie Bliss Crocker (Mrs. 
George Glover Crocker) $5000, to be used for the 
support of the Arnold Arboretum. 

From the estate of Artemas Ward, $24,959.58. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $16,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$12,500 for advanced work in the Humanities in 
the Divisions of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$11,899.80 for retiring allowances. 

To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for the gift of $8000 
towards the William Ziegler Memorial Endow- 
ment for Teaching and Research in International 
Relationship. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $5000 towards a certain salary. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$3000 for Industrial Psychology. 

To Mr. Gerard Swope for the gift of $2500 for 
the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. Beekman Winthrop for the gift of $2500 
for the new Physical Laboratory. 

To the Lead Industries Association for the gift 
of $2000 for Medical Research in the School of 
Public Health. 

To the Julius Rosenwald Fund for the gift of 
$1000 towards a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of 8852 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To Dr. Miller McClintock for the gift of 8500 
for books for the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift 
of 8550 towards the Associated Harvard Clubs- 
Buenos Aires Good Will Fellowship Fund. 

To the Harvard Club of France for the gift of 
$425 for scholarships for 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for 
the gift. of $400 for a scholarship for 1929-30. 
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To the Society of Friends (Boston District) for 
the gift of $400 towards the Dean’s Loan Fund of 
the Theological School in Harvard University. 

To Professor Louis C. Graton for the gift of 
$362.50 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. George R. Fearing for the gift of $250, 
to the Jewish Women’s Culture Society. of Brook- 
line for the gift of $103, and to Messrs. John Wells 
Farley, Augustus Hemenway and John C. Phillips 
for the gifts of $100 each for books for the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Amory Coolidge for the gift of $200 for 
the acquisition of land, construction of buildings 
and improvements in the quarters of the Harvard 
Crews at “Red Top,” Connecticut. 

To Dr. Edward Wigglesworth for the gift of 
$198.85 for publications for the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for the gift of $100 for 
the purchase and the framing of prints and photo- 
graphs for Dunster House. 

To Miss Marguerite S. LaMonte for the gift of 
$100 towards the Sinai Expedition. 

To Miss Louisa H. Putnam for the gift of $100, 
and to an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 for 
Epilepsy Research. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $80 towards 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schiine- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 for 
publishing ‘Harvard Theological Studies.” 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. Robert Grant for the giit of $25 for 
publishing Honor Theses in the Department of 
English. 

Voted to accept the gift of Mrs. Philip 
Wyatt Moore of securities valued at $5000 
towards the establishment of a fund in the 
memory of her father, to be known as 
the “Francis Barrett Daniels Memorial 
Fund.” 

The President reported the death of 
Hector James Hughes, Professor of Civil 
Engineering and Dean of the School of 
Engineering, on March 1, 1930, in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect March 1, 1930: George Chalmers 
Cutler, as Lecturer on the Law of Corporate Securities. 

To take effect September 1, 1930: Redvers Opie, 


as Instructor in Economics and Tutor in the Division 
of History, Government, and Economics, 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 
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For the second half of 1929-30: Donald Wells 
Farquhar and Richard Phelps Dow, Assistants in 
Zoélogy; William King Covell, Assistant in Fine 
Arts. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Levon 
Krikor Daghlian, Assistant in Prosthetic Dentistry; 
Edward Jacob Durling, Assistant in Extracting and 
Anesthesia; George Pengwerne Matthews, Assist- 
ant in Dental Research; Harry Goldinger and George 
Philadelpheus Phillips, Associates in Oral Hygiene, 

For one year from July 1, 1930: Lyman Bradford 
Smith, Research Fellow in Botany. 

For one year from September 1, 1930: Walter 
Francis Bogner, Instructor in Architecture; John 
Wilson, Instructor in Modelling; Aiden Lassell Rip- 
ley, Instructor in Freehand Drawing; William Stan- 
ley Parker, Lecturer on Architectural Practice; 
Thomas Buckingham Coolidge and Monroe Davis 
Eaton, Jr., Instructors and Tutors in Bio-Chemical 
Sciences; William Goodrich Thompson, Lecturer 
on Brief Making and Preparation of Cases (Law 
School); Sydney Russell Wrightington, Lecturer on 
Massachusetts Practice (Law School); David Far- 
quhar Cavers, Ezra Ripley Thayer Teaching Fellow 
in the Law School; Gordon Ireland, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Latin-American Law; Hugh Miller Raup 
and Frank Leslie Howard, Research Fellows in 
Botany. 


Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital 


For one year from September 1, 1930: James 
Fleece Rinehart and Douglas Goldman, Littauer 
Research Fellows; William Thomas Salter, Kesearch 
Fellow in Biological Chemistry; George Payling 
Wright, Research Fellow in Physical Chemistry; 
William Duane, Research Fellow in Physics; Egon 
Lorenz, Kesearch Fellow in Bio-Physics; John Willis 
Meachen, Roentgenologist; Lawrie Byron Morrison 
and Merrill Clary Sosman, Consulting Roent- 
genologists; Francis Tennery Hunter, Assistant 
Physician; Douglas Richard Drury, Associate 
Physician; Henry Jackson, Jr., and Ovid Otto 
Meyer, Assistant Physicians; Shields Warren, Pa- 
tho'ogist; Simeon Burt Wolbach, Consulting Patholo- 
gist; Ernest Merrill Daland, George Adams Le- 
land, Jr., and George Gilbert Smith, Surgeons; 
Edwin Parker Hayden, Charles Carroll Lund, 
William Martindale Shedden, Joe Vincent Meigs 
and Grantley Walder Taylor, Surgeons to Oul- 
Patients; Fletcher Hatch Colby, Assistant Surgeon; 
Arthur Moses Greenwood, Dermatologist; Edwards 
Woodbridge Herman, Laryngologist; Carl Helge 
Ernlund and Varaztad Hovhaness Kazanjian, As- 
sistant Laryngologists; Joseph Briggs Howiand, Ad- 
ministrator, 


Medical School 


From January 1 to September 1, 1930: Franc 
Douglas Ingraham, Assistant in Surgery; Sumner 
Mead Roberts, Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery; 
Henry Hardwick Faxon, John Sprague Hodgson, 
William Lionel McClure, and Reginald Hammerick 
Smithwick, Assistants in Surgery. 

From February 1 to September 1, 1930: Lewis 
Henry Koplik, Instructor in Pathology; Edward 
Benson Benedict, Assistant in Surgery; Maximili- 
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ano Ruiz Castaneda, Research Fellow in Bacteriol- 
ogy; James Clarke White, Instructor in Surgery (pro- 
moted from Assistant in Surgery). 

From March 1 to September 1, 1930: Elizabeth 
Evans Lord, Research Associate in Pediatrics; Solo- 
mon Hyman Rubin, Instructor in Pediatrics. 

From April 1 to September 1, 1930: James Me- 
Crea Bethea, Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow 
in Hygiene; Richard Meagher, Arthur Tracy Cabot 
Fellow in Surgery. 

For three years from Septembe~ 1, 1930: Stephen 
Francis Hamblin, Assistant Professor of Horticulture; 
Oscar Knefler Rice, Instructor in Chemistry; John 
Stefanos Paraskevopoulos, Assistant Professor of 
Astronomy. 


Voted to change the title of Yellapra- 
gada Subba Row from Research Fellow in 
Biological Chemistry to Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Biological Chemistry, from 
February 1, 1930. 

Voted to grant the following leaves of 
absence: To Professor Harry Austryn 
Wolfson, for the first half of 1930-31, in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board December 10, 1923. To Mr. 
Daniel Sargent, for 1930-31. 

Voted to make the following grant from 
the General Education Board’s appropria- 
tion for Studies in the Humanities: To 
Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, to enable 
him to secure photographs of A%schylean 
manuscripts in Germany, France, and 
Italy, that he may carry on his work in 
the study of the text of Zschylus. 


Meeting of March 31, 1930 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Perkins, Moors, Curtis, Smith, 
Treasurer Shattuck. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt, and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted: 

From the estate of Henrietta G. Fitz (Mrs. W. 
Scott Fitz), $10,000 for the general purposes of the 
University. 

Voted that the President and Fellows de- 
sire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 

To Mrs. T. Jefferson Coolidge for the gift of 
$20,000, to Mr. William Woodward for the gift of 
$1000, and to Mr. Albert A. Sprague for the gift 


of $500, towards the new Physics Laboratory. 
To the General Education Board for the gift of 
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$12,500 for the development of advanced work 
in the humanities. 

To Mrs. Paul E. Gardner for the gift of $9866.93, 
to Mr. George Whitney for the gift of $7500, and 
to Mr. Henry S. Morgan for the gift of $1000 for 
the acquisition of land, construction of buildings 
and improvements in the quarters of the Harvard 
Crews at “Red Top,” Connecticut. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $6000 towards 
their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$6721.64 for the promotion of research in the field 
of international relations; and for the gift of $6250 
for classifying and cataloguing the library of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mrs. John L. Proctor for the gift of $5000 for 
Cancer Research. 

To Mr. Claude W. Kress for the gift of $5000, to 
Mr. Henry S. Bowers for the gift of $1000, and to 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
Incorporated, for the gift of $900 for the case sys- 
tem of teaching in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To the Studebaker Corporation for the gift of 
$2500 for the Albert Russell Erskine Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for the gift of $2000 for the 
Sachs Research Fellowship in Fine Arts. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1847.35 
towards the Francis Weld Peabody Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for the gift of $1690 
and to Mr. Gustavus A. Pfeiffer for the gift of $25 
for special expenses of the College Library. 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for the gift of $1687.08 
towards the publications of the Division of Fine 
Arts. 

To Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell for the gift of $1000 
and to Mr. Clinton H. Crane for the gift of $100 
towards the library of Lowell House. 

To the Harvard Woman’s Club of Boston for 
the gift of $1000 to be added to the Loan Fund 
established by the Club. 

To Mrs. David M. Hyman for the gift of $1000 
for the Hyman Scholarship in International Law 
for the year 1929-30. 

To Miss Emily Dutton Proctor for the gift of 
$1000 for the Cancer Commission, to be used to- 
wards salaries of workers in manufacturing dental 
appliances for use in plastic surgery. 

To Mrs. Edwin F. Atkins for the gift of $881.89 
for steel cases for the Harvard Biological Station 
in Cuba. 

To the Class of 1889 for the gift of $580 towards 
their Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$500 towards the scholarship of the Harvard Club 
of France for the year 1929-30. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
for the gift of $500 towards the salary of an alumni 
assistant in the Medical School for the year 1929-30, 

To Mr. Gustavus A. Pfeiffer for the gift of $500 
towards the Kirkuk Expedition of the Semitic 
Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $265.19 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Professor William Z. Ripley for the gift 
towards the Allyn A. Young Memorial Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $240 for 
Student Aid. 
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To Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham for the gift of 
$200 and to Mr. Eben S. Draper for the gift of $50 
for the Department of Government. 

To Mr. George Chalmers Cutler for the gift of 
$200 towards the current expenses of the Law 
School. 

To Mr. A. Senior Prince for the gift of $150, and 
to Messrs. Maurice Aronsson and Edmond P. Cobb 
for the gifts of $50 each, for Epilepsy Research. 

To Mr. Edward B. Sheldon and to an anonymous 
friend for the gifts of $100 each for the Department 
of Abnormal and Dynamic Psychology. 

To Mr. Rene E. Paine for the gift of $30 towards 
the Sinai Expedition. 

To the colleagues, friends and former students of 
Professor Emeritus Herbert W. Smyth for the gift 
of a portrait of Professor Smyth. 


The President reported the death of 
Dr. William Lionel McClure, Assistant 


in Surgery, on March 10, 1939. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect April 1, 1930: Russell Lowell 
Daussat as Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemistry; 
James Leroy Wilson, as Edward Hickling Bradford 
Fellow in Pediatrics; Julius Goddard Kelley, as 
Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow in Hygiene. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 


ments: 

For the second half of 1929-30; Georges Enesco, 
Lecturer on Music on the Horatio Appleton Lamb 
Foundation; Lyman Bradford Smith, George Led- 
yard Stebbins, Jr., and George Sherlock Tulloch, 
Assistants in Botany. 

For one year from September 1, 193¢ 
Hugo Woodworth, Curator of the Botanic Garden; 
Augustus Lowell Putnam, Consultant on Careers; 
George Kingsley Zipf, Assistant Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences; Langdon Warner, 
Lecturer Fine Arts; George Parker Winship, 
Lecturer on the History of Printing; George Leslie 
Stout, Associate Keeper of the Ross Study Series and 
Lecturer on Design; Charles Louis Kuhn, Instructor 
in Fine Arts 1 Tutor in the Dit f Fine Arts; 
Everett Franklin Stratton, ZJnstructor in Geology 
and Tutor in the Division of Geology; Allen Emil 
es n and Hassler Whitney, Instructors in Math- 
emat )tis Hamilton Lee, Instructor in Philosohpy 
and Tuto rin the Division of Phil: Sdgar Her- 
Henderson and Paul Weiss, Instructors in 

hy: Benjamin Rowland, Jr., Assistant in 
in md Tut he Division of Fine Arts; 
Charles M: ither Smith Niver, Assistant in Fine Arts 
and Tutor in the Division of Fine Arts; Harold 
Henry Perlenfein, Assistant in General Physiology; 
Cornelius Searle Hurlbut, Jr., Ass 
graphy; Rufus Earl Bowen and : 
man, Ass n Zobdlogy; ¢ ‘hi irles Viet r Sea- 
stone, Jr, Austin Teaching Fe! in Bacteriology; 
George Worley, Frank yw Brown, Jr., 
( > Willett ieee: Joseph Milton Odiorne, 
and William ! lark Barrett, Jr., Austin Tea 
Fellows in Zoblogy. 


): Robert 








ision of 
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For the first half of 1930-31: 
Schouten, Lecturer on Mathematics, 

For the second half of 1930-31: Ivor Armstrong 
Richards, Lecturer on English; Alfred Newton Rich- 
ards, Visiting Professor in the School of Public 
Health. 

From July 1, 1930, to September 1, 1933: Chester 
Scott Keefer, Assistant Professor of Medicine. 

For three years from September 1, 1930: Mar- 
land Pratt Billings, Assistant Professor of Geology 
and Tutor in the Division of Geology; Russell Gibson, 
Instructor in Geology and Tutor in the Division of 
Geology; Robert Hugo Woodworth, Instructor in 
Botany and Tutor in the Division of Biology; Over- 
ton Hume Taylor, Instructor in Economics and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics; Gordon Williard Allport, Tutor in the 
Division of Philosophy; Walter Bauer, 
in Medicine; Tracy Jackson Putnam, Instructor in 
Neuropathology; Robert Montraville Green, Assist- 
ant Professor of Applied Anatomy; Benjamin White, 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology and Immunology 
and of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; William 
Henry Robey and Frederick Taylor Lord, Clinical 
Professors of Medicine; Arlie non Bock, Samuel 
Albert Levine, _ s Patrick O’Hare, and Francis 


Jan Arnoldus 


Instructor 








Winslow Palfrey, Assistant Professors of Medicine; 
Harold Leonard Higging Assistant Gow of 
Pediatrics; Hallowell Davis py Percy Gok ne 


Stiles, Assistant Professors Physiology; Harry 





Cesar Solomon, Assistant Pro fessor of Psychiatry; 
James Dellinger Barney, Assistant Pr fessor of 
Genito-Urinary Surgery; William Edwards Ladd, 
Assistant Professor of Surgery; Edward Clark 


Streeter, Lecturer on the Hist ry of Medicine 
Burgess Magrath, Instructor in Legal Me 


; George 
qicime, 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Alfred C. Redfield for 
the academic year 1930-31, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
December 10, 1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Alexander von Staél-Holstein for 
the academic year 1930-3 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Dean Lawrence S. Mayo for the 
academic year 1930-31. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Kirsopp Lake for the second half of 
the academic year 1930-31. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, to make a grant from the income 
of the Milton Fund for the year 1930-31 to 
Professor William Duane, to enable him 
to continue his researches in X-rays and 
radio-activity. 

Meeting of April 14, 1930 
Lowell, Messrs. 


Present, President 
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Lawrence, Moors, Perkins, Curtis, Smith, 
Treasurer Shattuck. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully ac- 


cepted: 

From the estate of Edgar Pierce, securities valued 
at $665,792.21. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. F. 
Gordon Dexter) $583.34. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $46,697.33 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $20,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To the Harvard-Yenching Institute for the gift 
of $16,666.66 towards Sir Aurel Stein’s Expedition 
to Asia. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$11,823.52 for retiring allowances. 

To Mrs. Henry H. Timken for the gift of $10,000 
and to Mr. Charles H. Schweppe for the gift of 
$5000 towards the new Physical Laboratory. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$5000 for the Survey of Crime and Criminal 
Justice in Greater Boston, and for the gift of 
$4234.13 for research in the field of business. 

To Mrs. Nathaniel F. Ayer for the gift of 
$3750 towards a certain salary. 

To the International Committee for the Study 
of Infantile Paralysis for the gift of $2500. 

To Mr. Augustin H. Parker for the gift of 
$1825.09, and to an anonymous friend for the gift 
of $340.90 for books and drawings for the Library. 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 




















$1250 towards 
To Dr. Denman W. Ross for the gift of 8750 
towards a certain salary. 


a certain salary. 


To the ¢ 
for the Dep: 
To Duke U 


ildren’s Hospital for the gift of $600 
1ent of Pathology. 
versity for the gift of $500 for the 














W: ga Fellowships. 
To Mr. Francis Welles Hunnewell for the gift of 
$500 to be added to the principal of the Willard 





Peele Hunnewell Fund. 

To Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer for the gift of 
$500 “for i liate use for the Collection of 
ical Antiquities” for the Fegg Art Museum. 











ge R. Agassiz for the gift of $200 for 
1 Biological Station for Research. 
or Louis C. Graton for the gift of $200 
towards a certain salary. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for the gift of $200 for 
the Division of Anthropology. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
ft of $57.50 towards the George Schiinemann 











Jackson Fund. 
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To Dr. Charles S. Barrell for the gift of $50, and 
to Mr. Robert Homans for the gift of $30 towards 
the Sinai Expedition. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zoilogy. 

To Mr. John H. Devereux for the gift of $41.05 
to be added to the income of the Waite Memorial 
Fund. 

To Mr. William Greenough Wendell for the gift 
of $18.38 for books for the Dunster House Library. 


The President reported the death of Dr. 
James Caleb Kirby, Assistant in Laryn- 
gology, on February 3, 1930, in his thirty- 
sixth year. 

The resignation of Louis Lorne Wed- 
lock as Assistant in Anthropology was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Febru- 
ary 1, 1930. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1930: Gordon 
Macgregor, Assistant in Anthropology; Walter 
Buchanan Cline, Instructor in Anthropology and 
Tutor in the Division of Anthropology; William 
Lloyd Warner, Instructor in Anthropology and Tutor 
in the Division of Anthropology; Lawrence Marion 
Ames, John Ehrlich, John Thomas Lawlor, and 
Paul Anthony Vestal, Austin Teaching Fellows in 
Botany. 

Instructors in History and Tutors in the Division 
of History, Government and Economics: Allan Evans, 
Allyn Bailey Forbes, Reginald Ivan Lovell, Gaines 
Post, Donald Cope McKay, Merrill Ten Broeck 
Spalding, Gerald Sanford Graham, 


Law School 


Ernst Hermann Feilchenfeld, Assistant Professor 
of Law; Walther Hug, John Chin Hsung Wu, and 
Timothy Andrew Taracous-Tarac uzio, Le ur-rs 
on Comparative Law. 

Student Advisers in the Law School: Robert Sto!z 
Garson, Chairman, Norman M. Newmark, Robert 
Arthur Rockhill, Patrick Armistead Gibson. 


Graduate School of Education 


Thomas Whitney Surette, George Wallace Wood- 
worth, and Russell Ames Cook, Lecturers on the 
Teaching of Music; Edward Andrews Lincoln, As- 
sistant Professor of Edu ation; Richard Day Allen, 
Lecturer on Vocational Guidance; Burdette Ross 
Buckingham, Lecturer on Elementary Education 
and Member of the Faculty of the Graduate School of 
Education; Jesse Buttrick Davis, Lecturer on Second- 
ary Education; Ransom Alphonso Greene, Lecturer 
on the Mental Diagnosis of Children; Arthur Orlo 
Norton, Lecturer on the History of Education; Ed- 
ward Ellis Allen, Lecturer on the Education of the 
Blin!; Homer Williamson LeSourd, Lecturer on the 
Teaching of Scien e; Zenos Edmund Scott, Lecturer 
on Educational Acm/nistration; Harry Franklin 
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Latshaw, Roger Wellington Holmes, and Forrest 
Duane Comfort, Instructors in Education; Howard 
Eugene Wilson, Instructor in Education and Secre- 
tary of the Graduate School of Education; John 
Joseph Mahoney, Director of Extension Courses and 
Member of the Faculty of the Graduate School of 
Education; Mabel Harris Lyon, Adviser of Women; 
Jewell Bennett Knight and Milton Hawkins Bird, 
Assistants in Education; Philip Putnam Chase, 
Member of the Faculty of the Graduate School of 
Education. 

For the second half of 1930-31: Walter Fenno 
Dearborn, Acting Dean of the Graduate School of 
Education, during the absence of Dean Holmes. 

For three years from September 1, 1930: Alfred 
Kai-Ming Chiu, Instructor in the Chinese Language 
and Literature, and Librarian of the Chinese Col- 
lection. 


Voted to change the title of Charles 
Mather Smith Niver from Assistant in 
Fine Arts and Tutor in the Division of Fine 
Arts, to Instructor in Fine Arts and Tutor 
in the Division of Fine Arts, for the aca- 
demic year 1930-31. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Dean 
Henry Wyman Holmes, for the second 
half of 1930-31, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board December 
10, 1923. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 
Stated Meeting, February 24, 1930 

The following twenty-three members 
were present: Mr. Agassiz, the President 
of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Mr. Shattuck, the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
Billings, Briggs, H. Cabot, C. A. Coolidge, 
T. J. Coolidge, Cutler, Gage, Gardiner, 
Howe, James, Mack, Mallinckrodt, 
Moore, A. T. Perkins, Stockton, Straus, 
Thayer, Wendell, Wolcott, Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of January 13, 1930, appointing for three 
years from September 1, 1930: George 
Bogdan Kistiakowsky, Assistant Professor 
of Chemistry; George Luther Lincoln, 
Instructor in Romance Languages and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages, 
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were taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of January 27, February 10, and 
February 24, 1930, appointing: 


For one year from September 1, 1930: Shirley 
Wilcox Harvey, a member of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. 

For three years from September 1, 1930: James 
Phinney Baxter, 3d, Assistant Professor of History 
and Tutor in the Division of History, Government 
and Economics; Heinrich Wilhelm Brinkmann, 
istant Professor of Mathematics and Tutor in the 
sion of Mathematics; Carl Joachim Friedrich, 
Assistant Professor of Government and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government and Economics; 
William Leonard Langer, Assistant Professor of 
History and Tutor in the Division of History, Govern 
ment and Economics; Francis Otto Matthiessen, 
Assistant Professor and Tutor of History and 
Literature; Roe-Merrill Secrist Heffner, Instructor 
in German; Fred Otto Nolte, Instructor in German 
and Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; 
Robert Gale Noyes, Instructor in English and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages; Philip Webster 
Souers, Instructor in English and Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of Modern Languages; Edward Sagendorph 
Mason, Assistant Professor of Economics and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government and Eco- 
nomics; Carroll Cornelius Pratt, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology and Tutor inthe Division of Philosophy; 
Seymour Edwin Harris, Lecturer on Economics and 
Tutor in the Divisicn of History, Government and 
Economics; M¢chael Karpovich, Lecturer on 
History and Tutor in the Division of History, Gov- 
ernment and Economics; John Gilbert Beebe-Center, 
Instructor in Psychology and Tutor in the Division 
of Philosophy. 

Appointing Assistant Professor James Phinney 
Baxter, 3d, Master of one of the Houses to be 
established; William John Crozier, Leigh Hoadley, 
Herbert Wilbur Rand and William Henry Weston, 
Jr., Tutors in the Division of Biology, to serve from 
September 1, 1930. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, that 
the tuition in that School be raised to $600 a year 
for the class entering in the year 1930-31 and for 
all full-time students registering thereafter, and 
that part-time students be charged at the rate of 
$150 a course. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Adm nistrative 
Board of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, that the 
present statement in regard to admission — “Ad- 
mission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
is granted to graduates of colleges and scientific 
schools of good standing, who present satisfactory 
evidence of character and qualifications” — be 
changed to read: “Admission to the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences is granted to graduates 
of colleges and scientific schools of good standing 
who present satisfactory evidence of ability to 
pursue graduate work with profit. Such evidence 
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may be graduation with distinction or in the upper 
third of the class, election to Phi Beta Kappa, 
or records that show distinguished work in a 
special field, either as undergraduates or as grad- 
uate students in other institutions. Applicants 
must also present satisfactory evidence of good 
character.” 

Voted, on recommendation of the Faculty of 
Theology, with the approval of the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, in so far as their 
courses are concerned, that for two years, begin- 
ning February, 1930, graduate students in the 
Crane Theological School and students in the 
Senior Class who are candidates for the degree, who 
have attained an average of not less than 85 per 
cent during their two previous years in the School 
may, with the approval of both Faculties, register 
in the Theological School in Harvard University 
and take without charge a maximum of two Har- 
vard courses as part of their year’s work in the Crane 
Theological School, it being understood that this 
agreement does not oblige an instructor to give 
any course which would not be given were it not 
for students in the Crane Theological School. 
Students in each institution shall be allowed to 
take courses in the other without payment of 
fees. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, that for students under the 
jurisdiction of that Faculty the Christmas recess 
for the academic year 1930-31 extend from Sunday, 
December 21, to Sunday, January 4, inclusive. 


And the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of February 24, 1930, conferring 
the following degrees upon the following 
persons recommended therefor by the 
Faculties of the Several Departments of 
the University respectively, and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The total number of said degrees is 238. 

The Treasurer of the University com- 
municated an oral statement to the Board 
in the matter of the recent dismissal of 
cleaning women from the Widener Library 
and the controversy relating thereto. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wolcott, and 
on behalf of the Executive Committee, 
the Board voted, That the Board hold a 
two days’ meeting on Monday, May 12, 
and Tuesday, May 13, 1930, and that the 
programme for the meeting be arranged 
by the President of the University and the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Mr. Howe presented and read the re- 
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port of the Committee on English, and 
Mr. Straus the report of the Committee 
to Visit the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee 
they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

The roll-call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up, and brie? 
oral reports were made as follows: 
Harvard College by Mr. Woods; Govern- 
ment by Gov. Billings; Library by Mr. 
C. A. Coolidge. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, April 14, 1930 


The following twenty members were 
present: Mr. Agassiz, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Shattuck, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Billings, Briggs, 
F. P. Cabot, T. J. Coolidge, Howe, Lee, 
Mack, Mallinckrodt, Moore, A. T. Per- 
kins, Saltonstall, Straus, Sullivan, Thayer, 
Wendell, Wolcott, Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of January 27, February 10, and February 
24, 1930, electing: 


To serve from September 1, 1930: Leigh Hoadley, 
Professor of Zodlogy; Marston Morse, Professor 
of Mathematics and Tutor in the Division of Mathe- 
matics; Harry Hemley Plaskett, Professor of 
Astrophysics; Kirk Bryan, Associate Professor of 
Physiography and Chairman of the Board of Tutors 
in the Division of Geology; Frederick Merk, Associate 
Professor of History; Joseph Leonard Walsh, As- 
sociate Professor of Mathematics and Tutor in the 
Division of Mathematics; Ralph Barton Perry, 
Edgar Pierce Professor of Philosophy; John Living- 
ston Lowes, Francis Lee Higginson Professor of 
English Literature; Henry Atherton Frost, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Architecture; Johannes Abraham 
Christoffel Fagginger Auer, Professor of Church 
History and a Parkman Professor of Theology; 
Arthur Darby Nock, Frothingham Professor of the 
History of Religion; Earnest Albert Hooton, Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology. 

Appointing: For three years from September 1, 
1930: James Wilkinson Miller, Instructor in 
Philosophy and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; 
Robert Henry Pfeiffer, Assistant Professor of Sem- 
itic Languages; Louis Frederick Fieser, Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry; Franzo Hazlett Crawford, 
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Assistant Professor of Physics and Tutor in the 
Division of Physical Sciences; Morley Jeffers Wil- 
liams, Assistant Professor of Landscape Architecture; 
Arthur Coleman Comey, Assistant Professor of 
City Planning; Thomas Adams, Associate Profes- 
sor of City 


-lanning — 


were taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 10, March 31 and April 
14, 1930, appointing: 

From July 1, 1930, to September 1, 1933: 
Chester Scott Keefer, Assistant Professor of Medi- 
cme, 

For three years from September 1, 1930: Stephen 
Francis Hamblin, Assistant Professor of Horticul- 
Stefanos Paraskevopoulos, Assistant 
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Assistant Professor of Geology and Tutor in the 
Division of Geology; Russell Gibson, Instructor in 
Geology and Tutor in the Division of Geology; Robert 
Hugo Woodworth, Instructor in Botany and Tutor 
in the Division of Biology; Overton Hume Taylor, 
Instructor in Economics and Tutor in the Division 
of History, Government and Economics; Gordon 
Willard Allport, Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; 
Robert Montraville Green, Assistant Professor 
of Applied Anatomy; Benjamin White, Assistant 
Professor of Bacteriology and Immunology and of 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; William Henry 
Robey, Clinical Pr ife ssor of Medicine; Frederick 
Taylor Lord, Clinical Professor of Medicine; 


Arlie Vernon Bock, Assistant Professor of Medicine; 


Samuel Albert Levine, Assistant Professor of 
Medicine; James Patrick O'Hare, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Med Francis Winslow Palfrey, As- 


sistant Professor of Medicine; Harold Leonard 
Higgins, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics; Hallo- 
well Davis, istant Professor of Physiology; 
Percy Goldthwait Stiles, Assistant Professor of 
Physiology; Harry Cesar Solomon, Assistant 
Professor of Psychiatry; James Dallinger Barney, 
Professor of Genito-Urinary Surgery; 
Edwards Ladd, Assistant Professor of 
Edward Clark Streeter, Lecturer on the 








Surgery; 
History of Medicine; George Burgess Magrath, 
Instructor in Legal Medicine; Walter Bauer, In- 


structor in Medicine; Tracy Jackson Putnam, 
Instructor in Neuropathology; Alfred Kai-Ming 
Chiu, Instructor in the Chinese Language and 


Literature, and Librarian of the Chinese Collection. 

Appointing Burdette Ross Buckingham, John 
Joseph Mahoney, and Philip Putnam Chase, mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation for one year from September 1, 1930 — 





and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

Mr. Agassiz presented and read the 
report of the Committee to Visit the 
Astronomical Observatory, Mr. Wolcott 
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the report of the Committee to Visit the 
Arnold Arboretum and the Bussey Insti- 
tution, and Mr. Howe the report of the 
Committee on Music, and upon the re- 
commendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee they were accepted and ordered to 
be printed. 

The roll-call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up, and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Alumni 
Relations by Mr. Lee; Botany by Mr, 
James; Military and Naval Science by 
Mr. A. T. Perkins; Philosophy and 
Psychology by Mr. Lee; Physics and 
Astronomy by Mr. T. J. Coolidge; Theo- 
logical School by Judge Cabot; Museum 
of Comparative Zoélogy by Mr. Agassiz, 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 
Priscitta Govan, Director of Publicity 


Three new instructors offered courses 
at Radcliffe in the second half year. Dr. 
Florence L. McKay, head of the Depart- 
ment of Health Education at Radcliffe 
College, and Dr. Richard M. Smith, 
Assistant Professor of Child Hygiene in 
the School of Public Health, Harvard 
University, conducted a course in Living 
Standards. The course is designed to meet 
questions which must be dealt with by the 
teacher, the nurse, the social worker and 
the mother, and offers an opportunity for 
students to become acquainted with the 
standards for healthful home and com- 
munity life by discussion of healthful 
living for the individual beginning with 
the period and _ continuing 
through adult life. Dr. McKay is con- 
nected with Harvard University in the 
capacity of instructor in child hygiene in 
the Department of Child Hygiene of the 
School of Public Health. Her appoint- 
ment there is the second ever given to 
a woman. 

Professor Gaetana Salvemini, of the 
Universities of Messina and Pisa and 


prenatal 
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Florence, conducted a course in the his- 
tory of modern Italy from the French 
Revolution to the end of the World War, 
as well as a seminar in topics in modern 
European diplomacy. 

Prom week-end began with the Senior 
dance on Thursday, February 6, and 
ended with a tea dance on Saturday, 
February 8. Helen Reed, of Salt Lake 
City, managed the 1930 prom and Clara 
Butler of West Roxbury the 1931 dance. 

Another annual event of interest to the 
Seniors was the series of Vocational 
Conferences given under the auspices of 
the Appointment Bureau by Miss Flor- 
ence Jackson, Consultant in the Wellesley 
Personnel Bureau. Two new subjects 
were added this year — “Occupations 
for which no further training than a 
bachelor’s degree is necessary” and 
“Marriage and careers.’ Both of these 
were well attended. 

The Curricular Committee of the Stu- 
dent Government Association was hostess 
at four departmental teas during the 
month of March. A new plan of combin- 
ing departments was most successfully 
inaugurated. At the beginning and end 
of the series the Dean was hostess to the 
entire College at tea. 

One hundred and seventy-one girls 
won places for themselves on the Dean’s 
List as a result of their midyear examina- 
tion marks. Of these fifty-seven were 
Seniors; forty-four Juniors; forty-four 
Sophomores; and twenty-six Freshmen. 
In the first group, place in which requires 
three A’s and } B, were four Seniors, and 
one from each of the two lowest classes. 

Twenty-seven degrees of which there 
were two A.B.’s, twenty-one A.M.’s and 
four Ph.D.’s, were granted to candidates 
who finished their work at the half year. 

On February 27 and 28, the Radcliffe 
Club of Boston was hostess to the Con- 
ference of Radcliffe Representatives, an 
organization made up of delegates from 
the various classes and clubs. The pur- 








pose of this body is “to bring into closer 


relation the administration, the student 
body of the College and the former 
students... to secure and spread informa- 
tion concerning the College, and to 
stimulate the active interest and support 
of the student body and all former stu- 
dents.” 

To further these purposes a program of 
round-table discussions; addresses by the 
President and the Dean of the College; 
and talks by prominent undergraduates 
was arranged. On Friday a formal dinner 
was held in Agassiz House at which Miss 
Mary Lee, well known as an author, was 
the speaker, after which members of the 
Idler Club gave a performance of Stark 
Young’s Rose Windows. 

On the day immediately following, the 
Committee on Continued Education of 
the Radcliffe College Alumnz Association 
sponsored its third annual conference 
on adult education. The subject under 
discussion was “Psychology and Life” 
under the chairmanship of Miss Frances 
Lee, of the Lee School. Lectures and 
discussions were conducted by such well- 
known experts as Associate Professor 
Clarence I. Lewis, Professor W. F. Dear- 
born, Assistant Professor Carroll C. 
Pratt, Professor Edwin G. Boring, all of 
Harvard University; Dr. Augusta Bron- 
ner, of the Judge Baker Foundation; and 
Professor Walter Hunter, of Clark 
University. 

The Choral Society took part in several 
interesting affairs during this period. At 
the request of Dr. Serge Koussevitsky 
a chorus of fifty girls sang the vocal parts 
of Debussy’s The Blessed Damosel at the 
regular Friday afternoon and Saturday 
night concerts on February 14 and 15. 
On March 7, the Society tried an educa- 
tional experiment of giving a concert in 
Paine Hall for and with children from 
the schools in this vicinity. One half of 
the program consisted of joint singing led 
by G. Wallace Woodworth, conductor. 
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On March 8, sixty members gave a con- 
cert in Providence before the pupils of 
the Lincoln and Moses Brown Schools. 

The Radcliffe Debating Team won the 
decision when it supported the affirmative 
side of the question, “Resolved: That 
our American college system is a failure,” 
against a team from the University of 
Maine on March 18. Members of the 
Maine team were the guests of the 
Radcliffe team before and after the 
debate. Professor Clyde O. Ruggles, of 
the Harvard Business School, father of 
one of the Radcliffe debaters, presided. 

Sir Archibald Flower, Lady Flower, 
and Miss Evadne Flower were the guests 
of honor of the College at dinner at 
Barnard Hall in March. Later Sir Archi- 
bald spoke before a meeting of the 47 
Club on the work of the Stratford-on- 
Avon players. Radcliffe students enjoyed 
the privilege of meeting the distinguished 
guests and hearing the speaking. 

Priscilla Sage, of Cambridge, was 
chosen to represent Radcliffe this year at 
Junior Month, which is conducted each 
year during the month of July in New 
York City under the auspices of the 
Charity Organization of New York. Be- 
fore the candidate was chosen, President 
Comstock entertained the entire class at 
tea with Miss Claire Tousley, assistant 
director of the Society as the guest of 
honor. 

Festivities for the Senior Class began 
as early as March when the Alumne 
Association entertained at tea for them 
in the Living Room of Agassiz House. 
Miss Rose Sherman read selections from 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s 
diary in which he told of Fay House when 
it was the home of the Fay family. 

Three Radcliffe women were given 
awards by the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation this year. Mrs. 
Ruth Wedgwood Kennedy, Northampton, 
Radcliffe A.B., will go to Italy to com- 
plete a monograph on the Florentine 
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painter, Alesso Baldovinetti. Mrs. Silva 
New, Belmont, Radcliffe A.M., will 
study the Greek, Syriac, and Armenian 
manuscripts of the New Testament in 
Europe, Armenia, and Palestine. Miss 
Helen C. White, of Madison, Wis., Rad- 
cliffe A.B. and A.M., Wisconsin Ph.D., 
will study the mystical elements in Eng- 
lish religious poetry of the seventeenth 
century. 

Announcements of other grants to 
Radcliffe women include the following: 
Miss Elizabeth C. Evans, of Cambridge, 
who took her A.B. and A.M. at Radcliffe, 
has been awarded one of the three fellow- 
ships in classical studies given by the 
Committee on the American Academy at 
Rome. Miss Evans will go to Rome in the 
early fall and will remain there for two 
years, which is the duration of the grant. 
Miss Eleanor Poland, of West Acton, who 
graduated from Radcliffe and took her 
master’s degree here, will go to Washing- 
ton on a fellowship from the Brookings 
Institute, where she will do work on the 
subject of diplomatic history for her 
doctor’s thesis. Alice F. Linnehan, of 
Ashmont, a member of the senior class, 
has been awarded a Franco-American 
Exchange Scholarship given by the 
Institute of International Education for 
a year’s study at the University of 
Toulouse in France. Miss Linnehan is 
president of the Salon Radcliffien at 
Radcliffe and is one of the College tennis 
champions. 

Mary H. Blodgett, of the Class of 1931, 
won the $50 prize offered by the L. C. 
Page Company for the best essay of 6000 
words on Radcliffe, to be incorporated as 
a chapter in a book on women’s colleges. 

The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, by Frederic 
Lonsdale, was chosen by the Idler Club 
for its Open Play this year. The Club 
was assisted as usual by members of the 
Harvard Dramatic Club. The Menorah 
societies of the two colleges combined to 
produce for the first time in this country 
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Adam, by Ludwig Lewisohn. The 
dramatic season ended with the freshman 
play You and I, by Philip Parry. 

The Class of 1933 further distinguished 
itself by winning first place in the Annual 
Meet and Demonstration of the De- 
partment of Health Education held on 
April 1, the Class of 1932 coming in 


second. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Cuarves M. Unperuitt, ’30 

The early spring season brought no rest 
to the University, at least as far as the 
columns of the daily press were concerned. 
Front-page criticism of Harvard policy 
was weakly balanced by sports-page praise 
of Harvard athletics. Scrubwomen found 
themselves featured along with the world’s 
record-breaking relay team, while further 
Harvard-Princeton stirs in the world of 
sport stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
miraculous back-to-the-wall performance 
of the hockey team. 

Approaching the conclusion of an ad- 
mittedly mediocre season, the Crimson 
hockey sextet opposed a Yale team that 
had a record of eighteen straight victories, 
no defeats. Yet Yale went down to defeat 
in the first game by a score of 3 to 2, after 
a grueling overtime battle. A great Har- 
vard defense was largely responsible for 
Yale’s Cefeat; the latter, playing an offen- 
sive game the entire time, found itself 
blocked on every sally by the stubborn 
resistance of S. L. Batchelder, ’31, and 
C. C. Cunningham, °32, in the defense 
positions, while the sterling net-work of 
Harwood Ellis, °31, Captain-elect, ren- 
dered the Crimson goal practically im- 
pregnable. In the second game of the se- 
ries, Harvard wilted before the determined 
attack of the Blue. The final game 
showed fast and brilliant hockey. Har- 
vard took the lead early in the first period 
on Cunningham’s goal and held it until 
fifteen minutes later, when Palmer scored 
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the first goal for Yale. After a scoreless 
struggle in the second period, Harvard 
jumped into the lead in the final period 
when Giddens scored. Just before the 
close of the period, Yale’s defensive star, 
Hickok, tied the score. For three extra 
periods Yale and Harvard fought to break 
the deadlock without success, and the 
series was left undecided. 

Meanwhile, the startling performances 
of the Crimson relay team were attracting 
attention. After a comparatively un- 
inspiring performance in the triangular 
meet with Dartmouth and Cornell, in 
which the mile quartet turned in the local 
record time of 3:274, the Harvard team 
gave a brilliant exhibition in the Indoor 
Intercollegiate Contest in New York. 
Running against the best in the collegiate 
field, the University quartet, consisting 
of V. L. Hennesy, ’30, F. E. Cummings, 
’30, E. E. Record, ’32, and Vernon Mun- 
roe, 31, came through in a flying finish 
to victory and a world’s indoor record of 
3:202. Two months later, the flying 
quartet further established its superiority, 
when Munroe, running in the anchor posi- 
tion, came from fifth place in the last hun- 
dred yards to capture the Penn Relay 
Championship from a field that included 
Steele of Penn, Engle of Yale, and Mc- 
Cafferty of Holy Cross. Munroe’s quarter, 
estimated by timers on the field at 48 
seconds, or probably a little less, brought 
the team time to 3:182, only two fifths of 
a second slower than the record time 
established by the Penn team running 
against W. J. Bingham’s Harvard quartet 
in 1916. In the other events, also, the 
Crimson trackmen displayed winning 
material, taking the triangular meet with 
63} points, while Cornell and Dartmouth 
respectively took 80 and 22} points. 
Harvard made a clean sweep in the dash 
and one-mile run, with T. F. Mason, ’30, 
establishing a new record in the 300- 
yard run. In the Indoor Intercollegiates 
the Harvard team placed third in a large 
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field. In the first New England outdoor 
meet, the Greater Poston Intercollegiates, 
held in the Stadium, Harvard amassed 


110 points, or just four points short of the 
combined total of Northeastern, M.I.T., 
Boston College, Boston University, and 
Tufts. Mason in the dashes, David Cobb, 
’31, in the half-mile, N. P. Hallowell, ’32, 
in the mile, and Munroe in the quarter, 
appeared as the outstanding Harvard 
stars. 

The winter minor sports season closed 
with the contestants virtually balanced; 
Yale was victorious in polo and basket- 
ball, while Harvard triumphed in squash 
and wrestling. 

Baseball began early with a promising 
field of candidates, but the early season 
record has not been impressive. 

The crew, under the direction of Coach 
Charles J. Whiteside, recently drafted 
from the Ten Eyck school of oarsmen, has 
shown a prowess in its early trials that 
should be a good omen for the future. 
Whiteside entered easily into the con- 
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fidence of the Crimson oarsmen and seems 
to be building up an effective machine, 
In contrast with the constantly changing 
make-up of the 1929 crew, this year’s 
crew has been rowing together without 
change in seating almost since the earliest 
days of the season. The crew includes 
only one member of the Class of 1930, 
Captain L. W. 
number seven. The stroke, F. F. Col- 
loredo-Mansfeld, comes from the number 


Dickey, who rows at 


two seat of last year’s freshman boat, 
from which also T. F. Page, ’32, and J. E. 
Erickson, ’32, were recruited. Page rows 
at bow, and Erickson at number three. 
The other oarsmen in the first boat are 
A. N. Webster, ’31, at six, M. M. Johnson, 
’31, at five, J. W. Hallowell, ’31, at four, 
and S. W. Swaim, ’31, at two. Hallowell 
saw service in the Jayvee boat of last year, 
while Swaim stroked last year’s Varsity 
crew. In the first test of the season, 
Harvard won three of the four contests 
with M.I.T., the Jayvees, losing. 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1869 
WIiLuiaM S. Hatt, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 


Edward Bowditch was born January 





19, 1847, in Otis Place (now a part of 
Devonshire Street), Boston; the second 
son of the distinguished physician, 
Henry I. Bowditch, and of his wife, 
Olivia Yardley, of London, England. 
Nathaniel, 
was lieutenant in the First Massachu- 
setts Cavalry, and was killed at Kel- 
ley’s Ford, Virginia, in the war be- 
tween the States. His elder sister, 


Edward’s older brother, 


Olivia Yardley, to whom he was de- 
votedly attached, died in January, 
1928, beloved by all who knew her. 
His younger brother, Vincent (H.U. 
°75), succeeded their father in the 
scientific care of tuberculosis, and has 
won the same affectionate and grateful 
confidence in his profession. Edward 
prepared for college, at first at the 
Boston Latin School, and later at 
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Mr. Dixwell’s private school, and en- 
tered College in 1865, when eighteen 
years old. For the first three years 
after graduation, he was connected 
with the large Iron Works of Naylor 
and Company in South Boston. In 
1873 he married Lucy Rathbone of 
Albany, and became a member of her 
father’s Rathbone, Sard and 
Company. The transfer to Albany de- 
tached him in some degree from inti- 
macy with his earlier companions; but 
he soon became the centre of affection- 
ate admiration in the congenial circle of 
with the life and 
work of Bishop Doane; and his lovely 
voice was enlisted to enrich the worship 
of the Cathedral. It had been care- 
fully trained by a judicious teacher, 
behind whom was the constant and 
intelligent devotion of his mother, who, 
herself an accomplished musician, in- 
culeated a love of music in all her 
children, discovered her son’s gift, and 
was determined to develop its possi- 
bilities. ,Two sons and two daughters 
were born of this happy marriage: 
Henry I. (H.U., ’98; M.D., ’02), who 
had entered the family profession as a 
pediatrician, and died in 1926; and 
Edward (H.U., ’01; LL.B., ’09), who 
served with Governor Forbes in the 
Philippines, and during the late war 
as an aid to General Pershing in France. 
His daughter Mary married F. Otway 
Byrd (H.U., 00) of Upper Brandon, 
Virginia; and in his last years her father 
enjoyed many tranquil months in their 
beautiful home. His daughter Alice 
married Charles R. Sturgis (H.U., ’93), 
but within § six 


firm, 


friends associated 


months this happy 
union was broken by his death. In 
1926, after many years of devoted com- 
panionship with her father, she married 
A. Douglas Dodge (Yale, ’03) of Farm- 
ington, Connecticut; and her father 
found generous pleasure in this second 
marriage. In 1916, business reverses 
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led to Edward Bowditch’s retirement 
from the firm, and he removed from 
Albany to Wext Roxbury. In the sum- 
mer of 1918, a greater disaster occurred 
in the death at Murray Bay, Canada, 
of his beautiful and devoted wife. He 
had maintained for many years a sum- 
mer home there; and the season of 1929 
began with tranquil contentment. On 
July 19, however, without premonition 
or distress, he died; and the sorrow of 
that community, of village folk and 
city visitors, is adequately described 
in the words of his neighbor, Chief 
Justice Taft: “It is impossible to think 
of one in our community for whom was 
cherished a deeper and kindlier feeling. 
For nearly forty years each summer 
has brought him here. Now he is to 
become a sweet and blessed memory. 
Nothing has happened to abate the 
sweetness of the quiet departure of a 
life which began with all the activities 
of human strength and all the enjoy- 
ment of a delightful summer home. In 
this way our dear friend Edward Bow- 
ditch has passed, as we should all be 
glad to pass, into the welcome that 
awaits him. His was a noble nature. 
Father, husband, brother, friend, com- 
rade, good-bye.”’ When one turns from 
this brief record of a long life, which 
had more both of happiness and of 
sorrow than is the common lot, and 
looks back across the sixty years since 
the class of 1869 graduated, to recall 
that early companionship, the place 
of Edward Bowditch in our memory 
becomes as distinct and unquestionable 
as ever. By common consent of his 
classmates, living and dead, he was the 
best loved and most admired of us all. 
Without a dissenting voice he was 
chosen as our Chief Marshal on Class 
Day to represent this universal and 
spontaneous affection. His voice was 
of itself enough to make him the central 
figure in our social gatherings. It was 
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not what critics would call a great voice, 
but it had a pure and limpid quality 
which made it singularly searching and 
appealing, and one can almost hear 
across the silence of the years the melo- 
dious strains of ‘‘My Queen! ah, my 
Queen!”’ This gift of song was, how- 
ever, more than a physical endowment. 
It was the natural utterance of a har- 
monious character, in tune with all that 
was beautiful and true. Of all the young 
men in our companionship, Ned Bow- 
ditch was the most instinctively right- 
minded and pure-hearted. I roomed 
with him through the four years of 
college life, sleeping in the same room 
for two of those years; and in this close 
intimacy I cannot recall a single in- 
stance of ill-temper or petulance or 
fault-finding or vanity, to mar our 
daily intercourse. Nor can I recall in 
those four years a single lapse of speech 
into the vulgarity or profanity which is 
so common in the careless talk of col- 
lege boys. He had a natural chastity 
of mind which made excellence con- 
genial and repulsive; 
equanimity of nature which kept him 
The 


and 


vice and an 
habitually unruffled and serene. 
adulation he 
young did not touch him with conceit, 


received from old 
or make him self-conscious or spoiled. 
Discouraged he was at times, with a 
tendency to depression which became 
in later life more marked and disturb- 
ing; but of the selfishness of a universal 
favorite there was never a trace, and 
he would return from his social or musi- 
cal triumphs with hardly an allusion to 
experiences which would have robbed 
less balanced natures of their modesty 
and Ned 
Bowditch had in an almost unparal- 
leled degree the quality which we call 


simplicity. In a_ word, 


charm, and which is almost as difficult 
to define as to possess. When one tries 


to analyze this unstudied winsomeness, 
it eludes the touch; but it remains the 
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finest endowment of temperament and 
habit; not to be had for the striving, 
but a gift of God to favored lives. Ned 
“Schone 
Seele,” a beautiful soul; and compan- 


was what the Germans call a 


ionship with him remains one of the 
most precious memories of the Class of 
1869. — Francis G. Peabody. 


1871 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 

George Bass died in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 20, 1930. He was born in Williams- 
town, Vt., December 10, 1845, son of 
Joel and Catherine Wright (Burnham) 
Bass. He was fitted for College at 
Phillips Academy, Andover. While in 
College he was prominent in athletics; 
was a member of the freshman crew, 
which won the annual race on the 
Charles River, and was subsequently a 
member of the Harvard Varsity crew. 
When the Harvard 
went to England for a race with Oxford, 
in 1869, Bass was taken as a member 
of the Harvard crew, but before the 
race he and Rice gave way to Lyman 
and Fay, who had remained in America 
in order to take part in the race with 
Yale. Soon after graduation he began 
the practice of law in Chicago. In 1880 


four-oared crew 


he served as south town collector, and 
in 1890 was a Republican presidential 
elector. In the fall of that year he was 
elected to the Illinois State Senate. In 
that body he was made a member of 
several important committees. His 
later years were devoted to the real 
In August, 1894, he 
was married to Elizabeth Merrill, 
daughter of R. G. Merrill of Mani- 


towoc, Wis., who survives him, and 


estate business. 


who for many years has been a national 


leader in the Democratic party. — 
Rufus Augustus Bullock died in Boston, 
April 29, 1930, after a lingering illness. 


He was born in Fitchburg, March 21, 
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1848, son of Charles Augustus and 
Maria Antoinette (Humphreys) Bul- 
lock, and was fitted for college at Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover. He traveled 
abroad after graduation and entered 
the Harvard Law School in 1874. He 
was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 
1877. Since that time his residence has 
been in Boston. — William Edward 
Story died at Worcester, April 10, 
1930. He was born in Boston, April 29, 
1850, the son of Isaac and Elizabeth B. 
(Woodberry) Story. He was fitted for 
College at the High School at Somer- 
ville. During the years 1875 to 1876, he 
was atutor in mathematics at Harvard; 
then he went to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity as an associate in mathematics, and 
from 1878 to 1889 was Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics there. 

1889, Clark University 
founded, until 1921, he was Professor 


From 
when was 
of Mathematics in that institution; 
since the latter year he had been pro- 
From 1878 to 1882 he 
was editor in charge of the American 
Journal of Mathematics, and during 
that period and afterwards he con- 


fessor emeritus. 


tributed many important papers to 
that journal and to other similar publi- 
cations in this country and abroad. He 
had also been editor of the Mathemati- 
cal Review. He was a member of many 
American and foreign learned societies, 
and in 1893 was president of the Math- 
ematical Congress at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago. In 1878 he married Mary 
Harrison, of Baltimore, who survives, 
with a son, William E. Story, Jr., ’04. 


1872 

Cyar.tes Aumy, Sec. 

603 Sears Building, Boston 

Robert Sprague Hall died at Charles- 
town, May 5, 1930. He was born at 
Charlestown December 14, 1850, and 
was the son of Gustavus Vasa and 
Susan Francis (Frothingham) Hall, and 
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was descended in the eighth generation 


from John Hall, 
Concord, in 1627. He was prepared 
for College at the Chauncy Hall School 
in Boston. 


who was born in 


He was seriously embar- 
rassed while in College by trouble with 
his eyes and succeeded in passing his 
examinations and getting his degree 
only by being read to for several hours 
each day. After graduation he did 
private teaching for several years, and 
in 1887 was admitted to the bar and 
practised in Boston so far as his eye- 
sight and health would permit until 
compelled to give it up. He wrote a 
number of stories, some of which were 
published, and contributed articles to 
the American Law Review and Har- 
VARD GRADUATES’ MaAGazINne. He was 
devoted to music and composition of 
music. He made the most of a life 
which had unusually serious physical 
limitations and faced the world with 
infinite courage. For ten years he main- 
tained a steady and voluminous cor- 
respondence with A. C. Benson, and 
had other well-known correspondents. 
He never married. 


1873 
JAMES F’. Jackson, Sec. 
939-940 Park Square Building, Boston 

John Warren Johnson died at Wo- 
burn April 22. He joined the Class in 
its senior year, having spent three 
years at Tufts College. Coming to 
Cambridge under such circumstances, 
there was comparatively little oppor- 
tunity for the contact with his class- 
mates which means so much in the 
earlier years. He won, however, the 
respect and friendship of all who came 
to know him, leaving at graduation an 
excellent record. Entering at once upon 
the study of law, he was admitted to 
practice, and became a member of the 
Middlesex County bar, subsequently 
becoming a partner in the well-known 
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firm of Johnson & Johnson. Born in 
Woburn he took up his life-work there 
and continued it there to the end. His 
character and ability brought him the 
respect and confidence of his fellow 
citizens and he was trusted by them 
with duties and responsibilities in both 
private and public positions. In the 
later years of his life he became inter- 
ested in banking and was elected presi- 
dent of the Woburn National Bank, a 
position which he retained until his 
death. His devotion to its interests was 
marked by a clearness and firmness of 
judgment which won for him a foremost 
place as a financial authority. His was 
an honored life, strong and vigorous to 
the close. 
1875 
L. B. R. Briaes, Sec. 
6 Ash St., Cambridge 

Henry Slade Milton died February 
28, 1930, in his seventy-fifth year. He 
was one of the youngest men in the 
Class. In 1876, he was admitted to the 
Suffolk bar; and, from that time on, 
he led an active life in law, business, 
and public service. He had been Special 
Justice of the Second District Court 
for Eastern Middlesex, a member of 
school committees in two towns, Repre- 
sentative from Waltham in the Legis- 
lature, Senator from the Second Mid- 
dlesex District, Mayor of Waltham, 
president of two manufacturing com- 
panies. He leaves a wife, a married 
daughter and several grandchildren. 
— Monroe Livingstone Willard died 
March 2, 1930, at the age of seventy- 
seven. Our Class Report gives only 
meagre information about him. He 
came to Harvard from the Chicago 
High School, left the Class in the junior 


year, was in business for a time, and, 
for a time, a private tutor, and for more 
than twenty years practised law in Chi- 
cago. 
1904. 


He gave up active practice in 
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1877 
GARDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

On March 31, F. H. Taylor cele- 
brated his golden wedding. “ All of my 
family,” he says, “are living and well, 
viz., the two old ones, four sons [three 
of them Harvard men], their four 
wives, and thirteen grandchildren — a 
happy tribe of twenty-three.” Taylor 
has been devoted to cricket all his life 
and is still an active player of the game. 
— James Métivier, son of James and 
Marie (Le Sueur) Métivier, was born 
in Paris, France, June 4, 1853, and died 
at Marstons Mills, March 7, 1930. He 
was prepared for College at Phillips 
Exeter Academy and entered Harvard 
in 1873. In due course he graduated 
with the Class of 1877. He became a 
teacher, and from 1884 to 1886 was 
tutor and instructor of French in 
Harvard College. 
taught in the Browne and Nichols 
School in Cambridge and the Hunting- 
ton School in Boston. Beginning in 
1918, he was three years and a half at 
Clark University in Worcester, and 
during this time he taught one summer 
at Durham (now Duke) University, 
N.C. January 1, 1882, Métivier mar- 
ried Carrie Wellington, of Waltham. 
They had four daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Marie, married F, A. Water- 
house, 05. 


In later years he 


1879 
Woopwarp Hvupson, See. 
82 Main St., Concord 
The business address of Francis 
Almy has changed to 63 Niagara 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y.; his home ad- 
dress remaining 167 College Street, 
Buffalo. — In March I. T. Burr, after a 
brief visit with Alvah Crocker at 
Mountain Lake, Florida, journeyed to 
Fort Bliss, El Paso, Texas, ‘‘to meet 
and greet”’ his “‘newly arrived twelfth 
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grandchild.” Burr has been reélected 
president of the Boston branch of the 
National Association of Travelers’ Aid 
Societies. — W. M. Conant is a di- 
rector of the Constitutional Liberty 
League of Massachusetts. He has been 
active during the winter as a curler, 
playing at the Country Club on the 
team which won the Fenno Cup and 
going to Utica with a Country Club 
team which played in the Gordon 
Medal. — F. G. Curtis was elected in 
February president of the Massachu- 
setts Association of Boards of Health. 
— Prescott Keyes announced in Feb- 
ruary his purpose to resign as justice 
of the District Court of Central Mid- 
dlesex, to take effect in June. He was 
appointed in 1894 a special justice of 
this Court which holds its sessions in 
Concord, and was made justice in 1910 
to succeed his father, John Shepard 
Keyes, ’41, who had held this office for 
36 years. — A. P. Mason resigned in 
January, after a service of more than 
25 years, as president of the Fitchburg 
Horn Goods Company, remaining on 
the board of directors. He was coéper- 
ative observer at Fitchburg, for the 
United States Weather Bureau for 
42 years, resigning in 1924. He is still 
City Bacteriologist of Fitchburg, hav- 
ing held that office since 1899. — Ben- 
jamin Rand has received an award for 
the year 1929-30 from the General 
Education Board’s appropriation for 
“Studies in the Humanities”’ to aid in 
the publication of the manuscript of 
“Locke’s Essay.””— Thomas Russell 
continues to excel at curling. The Bos- 
ton Transcript in reviewing the season 
at the Country Club said: “‘In the club 
records which are handed along there 
ought to be a paragraph in red ink for 
the veteran Thomas Russell for skip- 
ping a rink to success in the Allen 
Medal competition at Utica, the first 
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Grand National Curling Club competi- 
tion.”” At the same meeting his team 
was the only Country Club team that 
won the match for the Americans in the 
Gordon Medal against the Canadians. 
He was also a winner of the pair match 
at the Country Club, having as a part- 
ner A. B. Denny, ’77. —F. W. Taussig 
contributed to the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics for February an article 
on “The Tariff 1929-30.” He also 
wrote Chapter IX of “The Develop- 
ment of Harvard University Since the 
Inauguration of President Eliot, 1869- 
1929,”’ giving the history of the teach- 
ing of Political Economy — now Eco- 
nomics — at Harvard during that 
period. — William Beltran de las Casas 
died at Montreal, Canada, March 24, 
1930, while visiting a friend in that 
city. He was born at Malden, March 3, 
1857, the youngest of five sons of 
Francisco Beltran and Elizabeth Carder 
(Pedrick) de las Casas. On June 24, 
1903, at Louisville, Kentucky, he mar- 
ried Margrethe Koefoed Christensen 
who died at Malden without issue 
June 8, 1911. Casas lived in the house 
where he was born until 1922 and after 
that at 11} Joy Street, Boston. He 
prepared for College in the Malden 
High School. He was on the Vestry of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of Malden 
from 1882 to 1920, for many years a 
warden, and was chairman of the 
building committee which, in 1912-14, 
built the present church. An officer 
of the Malden High School Literary 
Society, the Y.M.C.A., Civil Service 
Reform Association, Tariff Reform 
Club, Malden Hospital, Middlesex In- 
stitute, Malden Improvement Society, 
he was also active in many other organ- 
izations of local importance. His work 
for Civil Service Reform extended to 
membership of the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts League and of the 
general committee of the National League 
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and he was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Reform League and of the 
New York Reform Club. As a Repub- 
lican he took part in the campaign 
against Butler for Governor; as an In- 
dependent, against Blaine for Presi- 
dent; and in 1890 was chairman of the 
Malden Democratic City Committee 
and at the head of the Sixth Congres- 
sional District Committee. He was for 
eight years an active member of the 
First Corps of Cadets. He had a farm 
in Danvers which he operated until 
1908. In 1914 he took a little place in 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, where 
he spent several summers. Taking his 
A.B. at Harvard in 1879, he taught 
Trinity School at 
Tivoli on the Hudson for two years and 
then returned to the Harvard Law 
School, getting an LL.B. in 1884. He 
served his College as a member of the 
Visiting Committee for the Arnold 
1899-1903, and of the 
Committee to visit the Spanish and 


mathematics at 


Arboretum, 


Romance Language Department, 1904- 
13. He practised law in Boston until 
he gave it up to devote himself to park 
work. After his retirement from that 
work, more than a quarter of a century 
later, he was for some years secretary 
of the Work Horse Relief Association, 
president of the Malden Humane So- 
ciety, did some historical and gene- 
alogical work and was interested in the 
care of the library of the Union Club of 
Boston of which he had been a member 
since 1887, He enjoyed membership in 
The 
work of his life, however, was done for 
the Commonwealth as chairman of the 
Metropolitan Park Commission. In 
1892, Casas was appointed by Gov- 


many other clubs and societies. 


ernor Russell one of a commission of 
three, of which Charles Francis Adams, 
°56, was chairman, to investigate and 
report on the feasibility of securing 
ample open spaces for exercise and 
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the neighborhood of 
Boston. Upon the report of this com- 
mission the Legislature in 1893 created 


recreation in 


a permanent commission of five with 
power to acquire woodland, river-bank 
and beach within the Metropolitan 
District of Boston and thirty-five adja- 
cent municipalities. Casas served on 
this commission from the beginning 
until December, 1919, when the Park 
Commission was merged in the Metro- 
After 
Mr. Adams resigned the chairmanship 


politan District Commission. 


in 1896 he was its chairman. Appointed 
by a Democratic governor he was re- 
appointed by Republican governors 
for more than twenty-five years. When 
his term expired under Governor 
Wolcott every Republican town and 
city committee in the metropolitan 
area endorsed him for reappointment. 
He gave himself wholly to the work, 
studying park work and public owner- 
ship on harbors and rivers at home and 
and 


usually in connection with establishing 


abroad, delivering addresses — 
or extending park systems — all over 
the United States, besides attending to 
the work of his board. 
larly fitted for this undertaking. As a 
high-school boy he had tramped in 
the woods — now Middlesex Fells — 
boated on Spot Pond and camped on 
Beach — now Revere Beach. 


He was singu- 


Chelsea 
In a school debate he had pointed out 
that all the territory within the sur- 
rounding hills, though containing many 
towns, was a topographical unit, hav- 
ing many common interests and de- 
stined to become one great city. In Col- 
lege he had extended his tramps over 
the country within fifteen 
Cambridge, written on “ Walks About 
Cambridge”’ for the and 
talked with his mates about preserving 
the natural beauty and unity of the 
region. It was his privilege and public 
service to continue as chairman of the 


miles of 


Advocate, 
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Park Commission until more than ten 
thousand acres of this space had been 
preserved for the public, including 
many miles of beach, river-bank, park- 
way and boulevard, and a great park 
system had been established which 
continues to grow from year to year. 
This achievement is his monument. — 
James Anderson Wright died at his 
home in New York City, April 22, 
1930. He was born at Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 17, 1857, the son of James 
Anderson and Mary Louisa (Cook) 
Wright. On May 2, 1888, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., he married Katharine 
Louise Davis, daughter of Rear- 
Admiral and Mrs. John Lee Davis, who 
survives him. Their daughter, Kath- 
arine Louise, died about a year ago. 
Wright prepared for college at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. He played first base 
on the freshman nine and for four years 
filled the same position on the Univer- 
sity nine. He was captain of the fresh- 
man nine during the latter part of the 
season and captain of the university 
nine for a portion of the senior year. 
An active member of the Glee Club and 
a member of the Rifle Club, he was 
prominent in the Institute of 1770, the 
D.K.E., the Hasty Pudding, of which 
he was president, and the Porcellian. 
Immediately after graduation he began 
in business as a clerk in the office of 
Peter Wright & Sons, shipping and 
commission merchants. For the first 
six weeks he was at Chicago and after 
that at Philadelphia until January, 
1883, when he became a member of the 
firm with headquarters at New York 
City. In January, 1892, he left the firm 
to become second vice-president in the 
International Navigation Company, 
owners of the American and Red Star 
lines, up to that time managed by 
Peter Wright & Sons as general] agents, 
At this time these were the only trans- 
atlantic lines owned and operated by 





Americans and Wright was in charge 
of the passenger traffic, his duties re- 
quiring him to travel much in America 
and to make frequent trips abroad. 
In February, 1906, he left the steam- 


ship business to become a partner in 
Huhn, Edey & Company, bankers and 
brokers, New York. In 1914 he had 
retired from that firm and was pas- 
senger agent representing all steamship 
lines at the office of the International 
Sleeping Car Company, 281 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York. During the war, the 
steamship passenger business having 
practically ceased, he was a member of 
the Belgian Commission for the Pur- 
chase of War Supplies in America, 
specially in connection with the ship- 
ment of supplies and the handling of 
steamers chartered by the Belgian 
Government to carry them. He also 
served on the New York Belgian Re- 
lief Committee. After the war he re- 
turned to the steamship passenger busi- 
ness at 281 Fifth Avenue. In 1925 he 
gave up his work with the Interna- 
tional Sleeping Car Company and was 
associated as director with the En 
Route Service, Inc., with offices at the 
Savoy-Plaza Hotel and The Plaza in 
New York. Wright served by appoint- 
ment of the mayor of New York on the 
New York City Improvement Com- 
mission, the Hudson Fulton Celebra- 
tion Commission and other commit- 
tees. His recreations were fishing, 
hunting, yachting and golfing, his chief 
interest, outside of home and business, 
being golf. He was a member of many 
clubs, social and athletic, but latterly 
only of the Knickerbocker and Harvard 
Clubs of New York. He has been a 
member of the Class Committee since 
1884, 
1880 
Joun Woopstry, Sec. 
1 Beacon St., Boston 
A circular letter was sent out in 
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April to members of the Class, giving 
the details of the plan which the Class 
Committee had arranged for the cele- 
bration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the graduation of the Class. On the 
day before Commencement, Wednes- 
day, June 18, the Class will lunch at 
the Hotel Somerset in Boston at 12.30 
p.m. After luncheon a group picture of 
the Class will be taken, and then those 
who are going to the Yale game will be 
conveyed there by automobile. The 
Class will dine together at 7 p.m. at the 
Union Club in Boston. On Com- 
mencement Day, Thursday, June 19, 
some members of the Class will attend 
the morning exercises in the Sever 
Quadrangle, where the degrees wi'l be 
conferred. From 12M. to 1.30 p.m., the 
Class as hosts will entertain at lunch- 
eon at the Phillips Brooks House 
Quadrangle the President and Fellows, 
Board of Overseers, invited guests of 
the Corporation, and the older alumni. 
At 1.30 p.m. the Class will join the 
procession to the Sever Quadrangle for 
the Alumni exercises. Immediately 
after the exercises, tea will be served 
at the Commander Hotel in Cambridge 
to the Class and the members of their 
families; and then the Class will dis- 
perse. Arrangements will also be made 
for the entertainment of the wives and 
daughters of the Class on both days. 
Responses to the circular indicate that 
members of the Class are making 
especial efforts to be present. — Wil- 
liam Dudley Hall was the son of Wil- 
liam and Clara (Baldwin) Hall, and 
was born at Bridgeport, Conn., July 13, 
1856. He was descended on both 
father’s and mother’s side from old 
Connecticut stock. He prepared for 
Harvard at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Graduating from the College in 1880, 
he immediately entered the Harvard 
Medical School, receiving the degree of 
M.D. in 1883. He was house physician 
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at Carney Hospital in Boston fora year 
and then interne at the Massachusetts 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary 
until April 1, 1886. From that time 
until 1920, he was engaged in the prac- 
tice of his profession in Boston. Fora 
time he was connected with the Boston 
Dispensary and Saint Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital; but resigned in 1891 to accept 
an appointment to the Massachusetts 
In 1900, he 
resigned all hospital appointments to 
give his whole time to his private prac- 
tice. In 1920, he gave up his office in 
Boston, spending the larger part of the 
year at South Dennis, on Cape Cod. 
He was married at Boston, Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, to Miss Nora Barrett, who 
survives him, and thereafter they made 
South Dennis their permanent abode. 
He died suddenly from a heart attack, 
February 12, 1930, at South Dennis. 
He was buried from the church where 


Eye and Ear Infirmary. 


he was baptized more than seventy 
years earlier, Saint John’s Episcopal 
Church in Bridgeport. He leaves no 
immediate relatives. — Wesley Frank 
Price, who died at San Diego, Cal., 
April 18, 1930, had devoted his whole 
life since graduation to the preparation 
for, and practice of, the ministry. He 
was the son of Wesley and May (Page) 
Price and born at Lumberton, 
N.C., November 9, 1853. He prepared 
for College at Joshua Kendall’s School 
He was a man of large 


was 


in Cambridge. 
stature, and in our freshman year was 
reputed to have gone unaccompanied 
to the room of a sophomore and re- 
trieved the Class banner of the fresh- 
men, which had been wrested from the 
freshmen by the sophomores in a free 
fight after the big torchlight procession 
in Boston. A student from the Caro- 
linas was something of a curiosity in 
those days; and Price tells, in an inter- 
view to which he submitted a few years 
ago, of his invitation to dine with Long- 
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fellow, who plied him with questions 
about Dismal Swamp. After gradua- 
tion, Price studied Theology one year 
at Princeton, and then entered Andover 
Theological Seminary, from which he 
was graduated in June, 1883. He was 
at first pastor of the Second Congre- 
gational Church in Keene, N.H., and 
then accepted a call to the Madison 
Avenue Congregational Church in New 
York City, where he was ordained in 
October, 1885. In 1888, he went to 
California, and after a temporary 
service with the First Congregational 
Church of Santa Ana, his next change 
was to the Broadway Presbyterian 
Church of Sedalia, Mo. Successive calls 
took him to Cincinnati, Ohio, Files 
Valley, Texas, Napton, Mo., Yampa, 
Col., Huntingdon, Tenn., and finally to 
Wichita, Kan. It was at that place in 
1927 that he retired from his long and 
active service, having preached, as he 
once wrote, in nearly every State in the 
Union. In April, 1892, he was married 
to Sarah Bartlett, who was his faithful 
companion through all these changes. 
After his retirement, they went to San 
Diego, Cal., to live, and from there he 
wrote: “I am in splendid health and 
doing nothing. I am now, after more 
than forty years of continuous service, 
what we call honorably retired or super- 
annuated. I just spend the time with 
Mrs. Price enjoying myself. She, too, is 
in splendid health, and we walk in the 
park or go to the beaches or out into 
the near-by valleys and hills. Time 
does not hang heavily on our hands. We 
do just about as we want to, and the 
days pass quickly and pleasantly.” For 
several years Price had treasured the 
hope to be with his Class at Harvard on 
their Fiftieth Anniversary; but it was 
not to be. Three or four months ago, he 
was stricken with a serious internal 
trouble, the exact nature of which was 
ebscure, which proved fatal. At his 
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funeral services, his classmates were 
represented by a wreath of red roses. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 


Union Club, Boston 

Plans are making, as usual, at this 
writing, for the Commencement din- 
ner and meeting at old 21 Holworthy. 
— The Secretary is receiving with 
gratitude the returns from the ques- 
tionnaire for the Fiftieth. But they 
come too slowly. Perhaps June, with 
its Commencement atmosphere, will 
quicken the pens of our members. — 
Sanger’s second daughter, Eleanor 
Sherburne, was married, April 30, at 
Cambridge, to John Taylor, A.B. 1913 
(1912), M.D. 1916, of Cambridge. 
Sanger’s older daughter Mary (wife of 
Henry A. Bellows, ’06) lives in Min- 
neapolis and has two children. His son 
Richard, ’15, is agent of the Standard 
Oil Company at Hongkong, China, and 
has three children. His widow lives in 
Cambridge, but is just now on a cruise 
around the world. 


1883 

Frederick Nichols, Class Secretary, 
died March 24, 1930. He was born 
June 15, 1861, in a house on Hancock 
Avenue, Boston, very near the house, 
2 Joy Street, where most of his life was 
spent and where he died. He was the 
son of Frederick Spelman Nichols, ’49, 
and Elizabeth Louisa (Humphrey) 
Nichols, of old and excellent New 
England ancestry. He was prepared 
for College at Hopkinson’s School. At 
the Class meeting for election of officers 
held November 20, 1882, he was chosen 
Class Secretary. His standing at gradu- 
ation was fourteenth in the Class. The 
year after graduation was spent at the 
Harvard Law School. Up to this time 
his health had been good. While at 
school he took part in running contests 
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and in College summer vacations en- 
joyed horseback riding. After one year 
in the Law School, however, there came 
a breakdown in health from which he 
never fully recovered. He spent five 
winters in New York City and many 
summers at his country place at Wal- 
pole, N.H. On December 28, 1897, 
he married Sarah Desier Pattison, of 
New York. Nichols followed no pro- 
fession and had no regular occupation, 
but he read and thought much on 
His chief interest 
Consid- 


worth-while things. 
was the Class Secretaryship. 
ering that he was so much a “shut-in,” 
because of illness, his knowledge of his 
classmates was remarkable. His inter- 
est in each one’s career was keen. He 
was distinctly intellectual, with un- 
usual clearness of thought and expres- 
Refinement, modesty, and a 
delightful sense of humor were out- 
standing characteristics. The Class 
Report published on the Thirtieth 
Anniversary contains several of his 


sion. 


poems read at Class dinners. — Brack- 
ett, who is serving his twenty-fourth 
year on the Massachusetts Advisory 
Board of Public Welfare, was elected 
in April the chairman of that board. — 
The General Education Board for 
Studies in Humanities has made a 
grant to Grandgent for the “ Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature.” — Lane is one of the two 
consultants in science recently ap- 
pointed by the Library of Congress. He 
is the author of an article entitled ‘‘ How 
Old is the Earth?” published in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Scientific American. 
He has been nominated for president 
of the Geological Society of America. 
— Perin will attend the coming Metal- 
lurgical Congress at Liége as delegate 
from the American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers and also from the 


American Mining and Metaliurgical In- 
stitute. — The March number of Scrib- 
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ner’s Magazine contains an article by 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87, on the re- 
markable work which Putnam as Li- 
brarian of the Library of Congress has 
done in making that library a great na- 
tional institution and a centre of learn- 
ing. 
1884 
Tuomas K. Cummrns, See. 
70 State St., Boston 

Jesse Lowman died in Cincinnati, 
Chio, October 18, 1929. He was born 
in Cincinnati, October 1, 1863, the son 
of James and Bertha (Werner) Low- 
man. He prepared for College at the 
Hughes High Cincinnati. 
After graduating from the Harvard 
Law School in 1887, he engaged in the 
practice of law in Cincinnati until 1918, 


School in 


when he was obliged to retire from 
active duties on account of ill-health. 
For several years he was a member of 
the firm of Paxton and Warrington, and 
in 1890 formed a partnership with 
William H. Mackoy under the name 
of Mackoy and Lowman. He took an 
active interest in polities, being affili- 
ated with the Democratic party. He 
held but one public office, which was 
that of city solicitor of Cincinnati, in 
which office he instituted and carried 
out important measures. _The regard 
in which he was held by members of 
his profession was evidenced by a me- 
morial upon his death issued by the 
Cincinnati Bar Association in January, 
1930. He was married in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 20, 1895, to Mary 
Therese Fries. Their daughter, Mar- 
jorie, was born November 2, 1896. In 
1926, he married Gladys Stratton, who 
survives him. — William Amory Gard- 
ner died in Groton, February 8, 1930. 
He was born in Boston, December 3, 
1863, the son of Joseph Peabody and 
Harriet Sears (Amory) Gardner. He 
prepared for College at Hopkinson’s 
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private school in Boston. In the 
autumn of the year of his graduation 
with the Class he joined with Rev. 
Endicott Peabody and Rev. Sherrard 
Billings in establishing the School for 
Boys in Groton, and devoted himself 
thereafter to his career as a member of 
the faculty and the teaching staff of the 
School, in developing its growth, and 
promoting its welfare. During the first 
year he was instructor in mathematics. 
The following year he passed in Greece 
and Italy, taking also a course in the 
University of Berlin. In the spring of 
1887 he was an instructor in Greek at 
Harvard. After that all of his time was 
given to Groton and his teaching in the 
Greek Department. During his whole 
life a deep student, he was a widely 
recognized master in knowledge of the 
literature and art of Greece. His book, 
“In Greece with the Classics,’’ was 
published in 1908, and he published 
also in 1928 for limited distribution 
“Groton Myths and Memories,” a col- 
lection of anecdotes and comments con- 
cerning particularly the early days of the 
School and the experiences of masters 
and pupils alike in the formation of the 
character and the spirit of the School. 
For many years the greater part of his 
summer vacations was passed in yacht- 
ing. At one time his yacht was the 
international cup defender Mayflower, 
converted into a schooner. For three 
years he was commodore of the Eastern 
Yacht Club of Massachusetts. From 
the time of graduating, he had been a 
member of the Class Committee and 
was always a generous and welcome 
contributor of graceful lines in prose or 
verse on the occasions of reunions of 
the Class. — William Henry Raymond 
Hilliard died in Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. He was born December 
22, 1859, in Cleveland, Ohio, the son of 
William Hayes and Delia (Raymond) 
Hilliard. He prepared for College at 
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public schools in Cleveland and St. 
Mark’s School, Southborough. He 
entered College in 1880 with the Class, 
but received his degree with the Class 
of 1885. After graduating, he was with 
the Mechanics’ National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh for a short time and then became 
interested in manufacturing, and in 
1898 was made president of the Aleania 
Company, manufacturers of tin plate. 
He retired from active business in 
1911. He was married in 1888 to Mary 
McMasters Jones, who survives him 
with two sons, Henry R., °14, and 
Thomas J., and two daughters, Mary J. 
and Laura. 


1885 
Henry M. WItt1ams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

R. W. Boyden has been sitting in 
Washington as chairman of the Mixed 
Court of Arbitration on German claims. 
April 15, President Hoover designated 
him a member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague, to 
succeed Charles E. Hughes. — Allen 
Howard Chamberlain died at Foxcroft, 
Maine, on August 31, 1929. He was the 
son of Chester and Minerva Burse 
(Spaulding) Chamberlain, born at 
Foxcroft, Maine, December 5, 1861. He 
entered College from Exeter Academy. 
Later he attended the Harvard Medical 
School and received his degree in 1888, 
For two years he was an interne in the 
Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear 
Infirmary at Boston. This service was 
followed by a year of practice at 
Kansas City, Mo. He returned to Fox- 
croft and practised his profession there 
until his death. He never married. 
During the war he was a member of the 


selective service system of the State of 
Maine. — In April, A. S. Johnson was 
reélected for a twentieth year of service 
as President of the New England Home 
for Little Wanderers. — Dr. 


W. S. 
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Thayer recently made a trip to Edin- 
burgh to deliver a course of lectures at 
the University. 


1886 
Apvams D. Crartin, Sec. 
98 Nichols Ave., Watertown 

Camillo von Klenze, Honorary Pro- 
fessor of American Culture at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, Germany, addressed 
a meeting of Harvard men at the Ger- 
manic Museum, Cambridge, Tuesday, 
April 15, on ‘‘ The Main Current of In- 
tellectual German Life of Today,” and 
a dinner in his honor was tendered by 
his classmates at the Harvard Club the 
following evening. At this dinner Von 
Klenze gave an interesting account 
of his work at Cornell, Brown, and 
Columbia Universities. The oppor- 
tunity offered at Munich came as a 
result of a lecture on American Liter- 
ature delivered there in 1927. This 
made such an impression that it was 
realized that this and kindred subjects 
were of sufficient interest in Germany 
today to call for a permanent profes- 
sorship, and Von Klenze is the first to 
hold this position at Munich. Roberts 
presided at this dinner and extended 
the greetings of his classmates to Von 
Klenze. Letters were received from 
Professor Kuno Francke, from Osgood, 
Richardson, Bolster, Stevens, and 
other intimates of Von Klenze while in 
College. Altogether it was one of the 
most delightful occasions of the kind 
in the history of ’86 — Guild has re- 
cently been elected the president of the 
Apollo Club for the 27th consecutive 
year. He also served as president of the 
Handel and Haydn Society for sixteen 
years. 


1888 


Henry S. WarpDNER, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 
C. F. Adams, Secretary of the Navy, 
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who as one of the United States dele. 
gates attended the London Conference 
on the Limitation of Naval Armaments, 
has returned to America. He landed in 
New York, April 29. While he was 
abroad the Harvard Club of London 
gave a dinner in his honor. In London, 
March 2, he made a speech on the work 
of the Conference. The speech was 
transmitted by radio and heard in the 
United States. His name is listed 
second on the official ballot to be cast 
for the election of Overseers of Harvard 
University. — Before the Institute of 
the City of New York, March 15, 
W. D. Bancroft, Professor of Physical 
Chemistry at Cornell University, gave 
a lecture on “‘Structural and Pigment 
Colors.” — W. B. de Billier is associ- 
ated with the H. W. Thomas Com- 
pany, Kern County Land Company 
Building, Bakersfield, Cal., in general 
insurance business. — To perpetuate 
the memory of the late Massachusetts 
Congressman, James A. Gallivan, the 
Street Commission has given the name 
“Gallivan Boulevard” to the impor- 
tant highway, formerly called the 
Southern Artery, extending from Mor- 
ton and Codman Streets in Dorchester 
to Neponset Avenue west of the Ne- 
ponset Bridge. It is the direct route to 
the South Shore. — The February issue 
of the Journal of the American Bar 
Association contains an article by 
Colonel E. A. Harriman on the subject 
of Federal encroachment on the States 
in the matter of legislation. The author 
concludes that ‘“‘The sun of State 
sovereignty is setting. Over the 
whole political landscape the shadows 
lengthen. The twilight of the States 
is here.’”” — Dr. F. B. Lund has moved 
his office to 319 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. — Because of illness, J. R. 
Wakefield, who has been Class Treas- 
urer since 1915, has resigned. In his 
stead the Class Committee have ap- 
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pointed Sidney Gleason, whose office 
is at 115 Devonshire Street, Boston. — 
The Class Secretary attended the 
annual dinner and meeting of the As- 
sociation of Class Secretaries at the 
Harvard Club of Boston, April 25. — 
Henry Lathrop Gilbert died at his 
seat, Locust Hill, Gilbertsville, Otsego 
County, N.Y., February 26, 1930. He 
was born there, February 26, 1865, the 
son of John Henry and Elizabeth 
(Lathrop) Gilbert. Having fitted for 
College at the Gilbertsville Academy 
in his native town and at Adams Acad- 
emy, Quincy, he entered Harvard as 
a freshman in the autumn of 1884. 
Throughout his College course he regis- 
tered from Gilbertsville. For his first 
two years at Harvard he roomed in 
43 Holyoke House, where, from 1884 to 
1885, his roommate was the late E. A. 
Fargo, ’88, with whom he had roomed 
at Adams Academy. Fargo spent but 
one year at Cambridge. In his junior 
and senior years Gilbert shared 25 Hol- 
yoke House with his classmate K. F, 
Crocker. As an undergraduate, Gilbert 
was a member of the Institute of 1770 
and the Hasty Pudding Club. Shortly 
after graduation in June, 1888, with 
the degree of A.B., he went to New 
York City, where he entered the em- 
ploy of the National Bank of Deposit. 
He was appointed receiving teller in 
December, 1889, and continued with 
the bank until the spring of 1893. In 
the autumn of 1893 he moved to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to assume the treasurership 
of the Black Diamond Coal and Coking 
Company. He later became its man- 
ager. Thereafter, except for the period 
of his service at Hampton Roads as a 
Red Cross captain in the Great War, 
he continued actively engaged as a coal 
operator until his retirement in June, 
1927, when he returned to his birth- 
place with the hope, as he wrote, of 
spending his remaining years “‘in peace 


’ 


among the hills.” After a long illness 
he died in the same house and in the 
same room in which he had been born 
sixty-five years ago to the very day. 
Henry Gilbert was a man of pleasing 
presence and was a favorite with his 
classmates. He made friends wherever 
he went. He had been president of the 
Harvard Club of Central Ohio. A press 
notice of his death states that ‘‘ wher- 
ever he lived he was a public-spirited 
citizen, taking part in the affairs of city 
or village.’’ It describes him as ‘‘a man 
of unblemished reputation, honored 
for his unswerving integrity and 
nobility of character, and loved for his 
unselfish, almost selfless devotion to 
duty.’ He married, April 11, 1901, at 
Columbus, Ohio, Miss Laura Fullerton. 
His widow, two sons, Henry Lathrop 
Gilbert, Jr., A.B. 1924, and Erskine 
Fullerton Gilbert, A.B. 1926, and a 
daughter survive. A sister is the wife 
of Professor Kuno Francke, of Harvard 
University. — Morton Roberts Peck, 
a retired physician, died at Ojai, Cal., 
March 11, 1930, after a short illness. He 
was born at Hartford, Conn., Sep- 
tember 21, 1863, the son of William 
Henry and Georgie Clarissa (Roberts) 
Peck. He entered Harvard College as a 
special student in the autumn of 1884, 
registering from Hartford, and _ re- 
mained at Cambridge but two years. 
He roomed in 35 Felton Building. 
Those members of the Class whose 
memories of the years 1884 to 1886 are 
still clear will recall Morton Peck as a 
young man of fine figure, attractive 
countenance, and gracious bearing. 
Though considerably older than most 
of his classmates, he appeared as youth- 
ful as any of them. He was interested 
in athletic contests and won second 
prize in the running broad jump both 
in the freshman games and in the Uni- 
versity handicap meeting in October, 
1884. He also played on the University 
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lacrosse team. He was a member and 
treasurer of the Everett Athenzeum 
and a member of the Ornithological 
Club. In the autumn of 1886 he en- 
tered the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University, from 
which he graduated in 1889 with the 
degree of M.D. He then served a term 
of training in Bellevue Hospital in 
New York City. Practically his entire 
professional life was spent in New York 
City, where for more than a dozen 
years he had his office at 126 West 81st 
Street. About the year 1906, his cir- 
cumstances being such that he did not 
need to practise medicine for a live- 
lihood, he retired to Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., where he lived the life 
of a country gentleman. Except for 
the period of the Great War when the 
local call for physicians became acute, 
he did not reéngage in professional 
work. For that period he ministered 
to the medical needs of the people of 
Cornwall and vicinity. In recent years 
it had become his custom to pass the 
winter in Southern California. Al- 
though he had maintained for years his 
membership in the Harvard Club of 
New York City and always subscribed 
to the Class dinners given there, he had 
scarcely been seen by any of his 
Harvard classmates since he left Cam- 
bridge. A letter of his, addressed to the 
Class Secretary under date of Janu- 
ary 31, 1908, expressed his warm wish 
to continue to be identified with the 
Class of 1888. Dr. Peck married, 
December 12, 1893, at Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., Miss Adele Matthies- 
sen. Surviving him are his widow, a 
son, and a daughter. — Horace Howard 
Furness, successor to his father as 
editor of the New Variorum Shake- 
speare, died of pneumonia at his resi- 
dence, 2034 De Lancey Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., April 15, 1930. He was 
born at Philadelphia, January 24, 1865, 
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the son of Horace Howard and Helen 
Kate (Rogers) Furness, was fitted for 
College at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H., and entered the freshman class 
at Harvard in the autumn of 1884, 
Throughout his College course he and 
his brother, the late William Henry 
Furness, were classmates and room- 
mates. As freshmen and sophomores 
they roomed at 5 Linden Street: as 
juniors and seniors in 48 Matthews, 
They registered uniformly from Phila- 
delphia. As an undergraduate, Horace 
Furness was a member of the Institute 
of 1770, the Delta Phi, the Art Club, 
the O.K., and the Hasty Pudding. He 
was a correspondent of the Crimson 
and an editor of the Advocate. In his 
senior year he wrote most of the libretto 
for the Hasty Pudding Club’s Easter 
theatricals, in which he took a leading 
part. 
Eighty-Eight’s Class song to music 
composed by the late Benjamin Car- 
penter. His chief interest outside Col- 
Jege was in the drama and the stage. 


He also wrote the words for 


He knew personally a number of the 
more distinguished professional actors 
and actresses. After graduating at 
Cambridge with the degree of A.B. in 
1888, he entered the graduate depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he specialized in the study 
of astronomy and music. For his three 
years’ work in harmony and counter- 
point he was awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Music in 1891. In that 
year he received an appointment as 
instructor in physics in the Episcopal 
Academy at Philadelphia, a position 
which he held until 1900. At the sug- 
gestion of his father, who was the noted 
Shakespearian scholar, the son then 
withdrew from teaching to collaborate 
with his father in editing the New 
Variorum Shakespeare. The plays 
Love’s Labor’s Lost, Antony and Cleo- 
patra, Cymbeline, and King John, of 
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the Variorum series were prepared for 
publication by father and son jointly. 
After the death of the elder Furness in 
1912, the son carried on the famous 
work alone. The younger Furness 
edited Richard Ill, Julius Casar, 
Coriolanus, and a_ revision of his 
father’s edition of Macbeth. While 
teaching in Philadelphia he had pub- 
lished a textbook called ‘ Problems in 
Physics.” He had also written for 
scientific periodicals. He was a member 
of various scientific bodies and other 
learned societies. In 1916, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Letters. 
He married at Bryn Mawr, Pa., May 3, 
1890, Miss Louise Brooks Winsor, who 
died in 1929. There were no children. 
Fairman R. Furness, of the Class of 
1912, and Horace H. F. Jayne, of the 
Class of 1920, are nephews. 


1890 
Howarp Corninq, Sec. 
36 Shepard St., Cambridge 

R. M. Washburn has been reélected 
for a sixth term president of the Roose- 
velt Club, a Massachusetts political 
organization. — G. J. Peirce, Professor 
of Botany at Stanford University, has 
received the fourth award of the Charles 
Reid Barnes life membership in the 
American Society of Plant Physiolo- 
gists. — J. B. Seott, chairman of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, second president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of International Law, was 
a delegate from the United States at 
the congress of rectors, deans, and 
educators, held in Havana, Cuba, 
February 20. The congress was the 
result of a resolution, adopted at the 
Sixth International Conference of 
American States, held in Havana in 
January and February, 1928, recom- 
mending that such a congress should 
be held within a period of two years by 





the Pan-American Union. Scott re- 
ceived on February 28 an honorary 
degree from the National University 
of Havana.— H. G. Vaughan and 
Mrs. Vaughan have recently visited 
E. V. Morgan, U.S. Ambassador to 
Brazil. — Richard Herbert Arms died 
at Grand Junction, Col., January 18, 
1930. In his earlier life he was engaged 
in teaching and for nine years was pro- 
prietor of the Oxford School, a prepara- 
tory day-school for boys, in Chicago. 
In 1909 he went to Colorado and a few 
months later bought a fruit ranch at 
Grand Junction. Thereafter he oper- 
ated the ranch, tutored boys, and 
taught in the local High School. He 
was born at Deerfield, October 12, 1865, 
the son of Richard C. and Ellen M. 
(Root) Arms, and prepared at Deer- 
field Academy. In 1898 he married 
Alice H. Joy of Groton; they had two 
sons and two daughters. — Gregory 
Seeley Bryan, who died at Bridgeport, 
Conn., October 22, 1929, made Harvard 
the residuary legatee of his estate. It is 
said that the bequest is a large one. He 
was for many years treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Bridgeport Chain 
Company. — John Mills Wilson died 
at Lancaster, January 21, 1930. He 
was a Unitarian clergyman. In Janu- 
ary, 1891, he became pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church at Hudson, and re- 
mained there until September, 1897. 
From 1897 to 1905 he was minister of 
the Unitarian Church, Fall River, and 
from 1905 until recently minister of 
the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) at Lexington. He served on the 
board of trustees of Cary Memorial 
Library, Lexington, and was the author 
of “ The Bible as Literature,” a manual 
for advanced Sunday School classes. 
He was born at Glasgow, Scotland, 
May 16, 1862, the son of William H. 
and Ann (Mills) Wilson, and prepared 
for College at Phillips Academy, An- 
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dover. In 1891 he married Helen 
Bowker of Roxbury. They had four 
children. 


1891 
A. J. Garcrau, See. 
40 Broad St., Room 600, Boston 

P. Y. De Normandie’s daughter, 
Theresa, was married, January 18, to 
John N. Worcester, LL.B. ’26, A.B. 
(Amherst) 22. — Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Rogers gave a recital of songs and origi- 
nal monologues at the Harvard Club of 
New York City on Sunday afternoon, 
January 26. — The following are new 
addresses for members of the Class: 
James C. Bishop, 261 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia; Edward B. Bur- 
ling, 701 Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Henry A. Rusch, 1441 
Broadway, New York City; Hugh Tal- 
lant, Grand Central Terminal Build- 


ing, New York City; George W. 
Blanchard, 149 Elderwood Avenue, 
Pelham, N.Y.; Francis G. Caffey, 


233 Broadway, New York City; John 
W. Hawkins, 40 Rocky Neck Avenue, 
East Gloucester; K. S. Hackett, 300- 
$10 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; R. H. Harris, 58 East 58th Street, 
New York City.—G. H. Leonard 
has been living at the Crescent Inn, 
Northampton, since his house burned 
a year ago.—J. A. Parker has been 
elected a director of the Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust He 
is a member of the firm of Gray & 
Wilmerding, investment bankers, of 
Boston and New York, a director 
of the American Trust Company, as- 
sistant treasurer and a 


Company. 


member of 
the board of managers of the Boston 
Provident Association, and a trustee 
of the Union Safe Deposit Vaults. — 
R. W. Wood, Professor of Experimental 
Physies and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physics at Johns Hopkins 
University, has been elected an honor- 
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ary member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Leningrad. — The home address of 
Thomas Chalmers, Professor of History 
at the College of Practical Arts and 
Letters, Boston University, is 74 High- 
land Avenue, Newtonville. —R. H, 
Post’s address is 90 Main Street, Nan- 
tucket. — W. M. Turner is Professor of 
Accounting at Simmons College, Bos- 
ton. His address is 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. — The address of A. H. Wil- 
liams is 103 East Micheltorena Street, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. — Morgan Barnes, 
who has been a member of the corpora- 
tion of the Thacher School, Ojai, Cal., 
since its organization, has been reé- 
lected secretary-treasurer of the board 
of trustees of the school. —T. N. 
Perkins, who has been since last No- 
vember acting president of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
that railroad. — James. Lewis Ed- 
wards, Law ’91-92, LL.B. (Boston 
Univ.) 795, J.B. and J.M. (cbid.) °11, 
died at Braintree, February 23, 1930. 
He was born at Quincy, May 7, 1868, 
the son of James and Sarah E. N. (Bass) 
Edwards, and prepared for College at 
Adams Academy, Quincy. He had 
practised law in Boston and Quincy, 
and lived in Quincy, since the comple- 
He is survived 
by his wife, who was Jennie Harding 
Richardson. — Schuyler Colfax Brew- 
ster, A.B. (Univ. Kan.) 90, died at 
South Pasadena, Cal., February 15, 
1930. He was in College during the 
year 1890-91 only. For a long time he 
had been engaged in ranching in Cali- 
fornia. He was born at Red Creek, 
N.Y., August 18, 1868, the son of 
Brinckerhoff and Maria L. (Cowan) 
Brewster. In 1901, he married Ruth E. 
Plumb of Emporia, Kan., who sur- 
vives him. — Lewis Kennedy Morse, 
Grad. Sch. ’92-93, LL.B. ’95, 


tion of his law course. 


died 
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His death was sudden. He practised 
law in Boston for many years and was 
a trustee for individuals, institutions, 
and corporations. About twenty-five 
years ago, while continuing his profes- 
sional work in Boston, he established a 
residence in Boxford, at first his sum- 
mer home only, and for several years 
was chairman of the school committee 
of that town. He had been treasurer of 
Bradford Academy, a well-known pre- 
paratory school for girls, and also 
treasurer of Wellesley College, and for 
some time was president of the Inter- 
national Institute for Girls in Spain. A 
few years ago he retired from active 
professional life and moved to New 
York City. He traveled widely both in 
this country and abroad. In 1910 he 
published ‘* Melodies of English Verse.” 
He was born at Boston, July 23, 1869, 
the son of Lewis W. and Isabel A. 
(Burrows) Morse, and prepared at the 
Roxbury Latin School. In 1897, he 
married Annie H. Capron, of Boston; 
she died in 1909, and he subsequently 
married Ednah Rich, of New York 
City, who survives. Two children by 
the former marriage, Mrs. Winthrop P. 
Haynes and Arthur W. Morse, ’22, 
also survive. — Charles Lewis Slattery, 
Grad. Sch. ’91-’92, S.T.D. (hon.) 723, 
B.D. (Epise. Theol. Sch., Camb.) ’94, 
S.T.D. (ibid.) °07, (Univ. of the South) 
18, (Trinity Coll., Conn.) ’22, died at 
Boston, March 12, 1930. At the time of 
his death he was Bishop of the Diocese 
of Massachusetts of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. From 1894 to 1896 
he was a master at Groton School and 
also had charge of Saint Andrew’s 
Church at Ayer. In 1896, he went to 
Faribault, Minn., where for eleven 
years he was dean of the Cathedral of 
Our Merciful Saviour. From 1907 to 
1910 he was rector of Christ Church, 
Springfield, and from 1910 to 1922 
rector of Grace Church, New York 





City. In 1922 he was elected bishop 
coadjutor of Massachusetts, and in 
1927 succeeded Bishop Lawrence as 
bishop of the diocese. He was general 
chairman of the Church Congress in 
the United States, chairman of the 
Commission for the Revision and En- 
richment of the Book of Common 
Prayer, president of the Board of 
Trustees of Wellesley College, and a 
trustee of Boston University and the 
Brooks School. He had been a lecturer 
in the Seabury Divinity School, Fari- 
bault, Minn., and the Berkeley Divinity 
School, Paddock Lecturer at the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, West Lec- 
turer at Stanford University, a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Board of Preachers, 
and from 1924 to 1926 was an Overseer 
of Harvard College. He was the author 
of ‘Felix Reville Brunot,’’ ‘‘ Edward 
Lincoln Atkinson,”’ ‘* The Master of the 
World —a Study of Christ,” “Life 
Beyond Life; A Study of Immortality,” 
“The Historic Ministry and the Present 
Christ,” ‘‘Present-Day Preaching,” 
“Alexander Viets Griswold Allen,” 
“The Authority of Religious Experi- 
ence,” “The Light Within,” ‘ Why 
Men Pray,” ‘‘The Gift of Immortal- 
ity,’ ‘“‘A  Churchman’s’ Reading,” 
“Certain American Faces — Sketches 
from Life,” “A Study of the Lord’s 
Prayer,’ “David Hummell Greer, 
Eighth Bishop of New York,” ‘The 
Ministry,” ‘‘The Holy Communion,” 
“The Spirit of France,” ‘ William 
Austin Smith,” ‘‘ Bible Lessons for the 
Sunday Mornings of the Christian 
Year,” “In Times of Sorrow; A Book 
of Consolation,” ‘‘Words from His 
Throne; A Story of the Cross,” “ Fol- 
lowing Christ,” ‘‘The New Prayer 
Book; An Interpretation.” He was 
born at Pittsburgh, December 9, 1867, 
the son of Rev. George and Emma 
McL. (Hall) Slattery. In 1923, he mar- 
ried Sarah Lawrence of Boston, who 
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survives. — At a meeting of the Class, 
duly called and held at the Harvard 
Club of Boston on Monday, March 10, 
1930, the question of the desirability of 


increasing the Class Committee was 
discussed and it seemed, more particu- 
larly in view of the fact that next year 
is to be our Fortieth Anniversary, that 
an increase in the membership of the 
Class Committee might prove of help 
to the present members and also of 
benefit to the Class. J. P. Lee reported 
that at a New York meeting of the 
Class Committee it was voted unani- 
mously and enthusiastically that a 
resolution be presented at the meeting 
of the Class, favoring the enlargement 
of the Committee, and after the reading 
of the resolution, the Class voted to 
increase the Committee by the follow- 
ing members: Alfred Sutro, San Fran- 
cisco; J. W. Mariner, Milwaukee; 
H. W. Corning, Cleveland; W. M. 
Randol, Baltimore; R. L. O’Brien, 
Westwood; E. F. Leland, Brookline; 
A. B. Nichols, Cambridge; T. P. King, 
Milton; S. D. Parker, Readville; J. A. 
Parker, Boston. Original Committee: 
A. J. Cumnock, J. Parrish Lee, Minot 
Simons, Treasurer. The evening was 
passed in a very pleasant manner, At- 
kinson supplying the music, and it 
ended with the showing of the motion 
pictures of the Class taken on the last 
three Commencement Days and other 
films. Another meeting of the Class will 
probably be held in the fall or winter, 
and it is hoped and expected that many 
more will be present because plans for 
the Fortieth Anniversary will then be 
discussed. 
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ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover 
The Class will meet as usual in 


Hollis 24 at noon of Commencement 
Day.— L. M. Scheuer’s address is 
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70 West 40th Street, New York City. — 
A 604-foot freighter, built for the Pitts. 
burgh Steamship Company, has been 
christened the Thomas W. Lamont. — 
F. B. Brandt is the author of a new 
book entitled “The Majestic Dela- 
ware,” which has received high praise 
from the critics. It is profusely illus 
trated with reproductions from en- 
gravings, old prints, photographs, and 
paintings. — R. C. Robbins is reported 
to be at his home in Northeast Harbor, 
Maine. His published songs (Edition 
Maurice Senart, Paris) now number 
74. — Rt. Rev. J. DeW. Perry, Bishop 
of Rhode Island, been 
presiding bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States. — T. G. 
Bremer, 


has elected 


unexpectedly defeated for 
the 


maries, promptly took out fresh nomi- 


renomination in Brookline pri- 
nation papers and was reélected selec- 
man in March, by a comfortable ma- 
jority. — Jeremiah Smith, Jr., is in 
Geneva, attending the meetings of the 
League of Nations. — The first ’92 
golf match of the year was played at 
Yeaman’s Hall, Charleston, in Febru- 
ary, Lamont and Spalding defeating 
Newell and Powers. — Robert Mel- 
ville Baker died in New York suddenly 
May 6, 1929. He was the son of the 
late George Melville Emily 
Frances (Boles) Baker of Boston, and 
was born October 4, 1868. Like his 
father an amateur playwright, he wrote 
several the First Corps 
Cadets of Boston, and later for the pro- 
Among his successes 


and 


shows for 


fessional stage. 
were Fory Grandpa, Girls Will Be 
Girls, both musical comedies; a mystery 
play, The Conspiracy; a war play, Arms 
and the Girl; and dramatizations of 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, and 
Beverly of Graustark. He 
author of 
including Counterfeit, and a picture for 
Douglas Fairbanks. He will be re- 


was the 


several motion pictures, 
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membered by the Class as having been 
with us in Cambridge for a very short 
period in the freshman year. He occa- 
sionally attended reunions of the Class 
and entertained us by his witty re- 
marks. Reference should also be made 
to the Class Reports for his humorous 
accounts of his activities. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mary (Pratt) 
Baker, his son Melville Pratt Baker, ’22, 
and a sister, Mrs. Victor J. Loring, of 
Boston. — Walter Webster Campbell 
died at the Faulkner Hospital, Jamaica 
Plain, where he had been a patient for a 
week, February 16, 1930. He was born 
at Augusta, Mich., May 4, 1862, the 
son of Robert and Lovina Louisa 
(Childs) Campbell. He prepared for 
College at the high school of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. He graduated from the 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1890, 
In that vear he became pastor of the 
West Concord Union Church at Con- 
cord, Mass., where he remained for 
eighteen years. He was a member of 
the Graduate School at Harvard in the 
year 1891-92, and received the degree 
of A.B. in 1892. He attended the 
Harvard Graduate School also in 
1893-94, and received the degree of 
A.M. in 1894. In 1908, he was called 
to the First Congregational Church of 
Rockport, where he remained for 
twenty-two years, ministering to his 
parish and to many of the summer vis- 
itors to that town. He was a pioneer 
in introducing appropriate screen pic- 
tures, with musical selections, into his 
Sunday evening services. “He was 
active in all civic and educational mat- 
ters of the town, serving as chairman 
of the school committee, and was 
largely instrumental in the building of 
the new high school. He was especially 
interested in the organization of groups 
of ‘Sea Scouts,’ planning for them an- 
nually a cruise on a good-sized boat 
which he built and piloted himself.’’ He 





was married November 25, 1890, to 
Harriet Fay Bemis, at Providence, 
R.I. His widow and one daughter sur- 
vive him.— Frederick Warren John- 
son died at Los Angeles, Cal., Febru- 
ary 28, 1930. He was born at Redwing, 
Minn., January 29, 1868. His father 
was Joseph Warren Johnson and his 
mother’s maiden name was Malinda 
Elizabeth Harrison. He entered Har- 
vard College with the Class of 1892, and 
at graduation he received honorable 
mention in Philosophy. While in Col- 
lege he had been a member of the ’92 
Freshman Banjo Club, the Fencing 
Club, the Institute of 1770, and the 
Hasty Pudding. After graduation he 
engaged at first in the business of real 
estate, fire insurance, and mortgage 
loans at Minneapolis, Minn. In June, 
1901, he moved to Iowa City, Iowa, 
where he purchased a mill and engaged 
in the manufacture of flour. In Febru- 
ary, 1903, he moved to Riverside, Cal., 
and in 1905, he located permanently in 
Los Angeles. There he engaged in the 
business of refining oil and became 
president of the Asphaltum and Oil 
Refining Company and other com- 
panies. He belonged to the University 
Club of Los Angeles, of which he was a 
devoted and highly honored member. 
It is noted in the records of the club 
that ‘‘he was president in 1915, a 
member of the Building Committee of 
the present clubhouse, and chairman 
of the first furnishing committee for 
this building. Since 1922 he served on 
the furnishing committees of all ad- 
ministrations.” One of his friends 
writes: ‘‘ There is much of his fine taste, 
culture, and character woven into and 
builded into this clubhouse of ours, an 
inexplainable something —an atmo- 
sphere that will always seem ‘Fred 
Johnson’ to his old friends.”’ Some four 
years ago his health began to fail, and 
a year before his death he had a stroke 
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of paralysis. After a few months he re- 
covered enough to get about, but ‘he 
was never reconciled to accepting life 
with a handicap.’ On June 29, 1892, 
he married Miss Anna May Harrison, 
at Colorado Springs, Col. Their chil- 
dren were a son and a daughter. The 
son, Sydney Warren Johnson, our 
“Class Baby,” was born June 12, 1893. 
(Photographs of him were published in 
the Class Reports Nos. II and VI.) The 
father was present at the first triennial 
dinner of the Class, held at the Ven- 
déme Hotel, Boston, when he received 
the silver loving-cup on behalf of his 
son, to whom it was presented, in- 
scribed with appropriate verses by 
H. J. Coolidge. The untimely death of 
the son occurred May 20, 1917. The 
widow of Frederick Warren Johnson 
The daughter is 
Mrs. Frank S&S. 


lives in Los Angeles. 
married 
Hodge. 


and is now 
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W. D. Howe, Sec. 

53 State St., Boston 

Freeman Allen, who was one of the 
most eminent specialists in anesthesia 
in the county, died at Boston May 3, 
1930. He was born at Stockbridge, 
September 27, 1870, the son of Rev. 
Henry Freeman Allen, and Georgiana 
Stowe Allen, and was a grandson of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. He prepared 
for College at Noble and Greenough’s 
School in Boston, entered Harvard in 
1889 with the Class of 1893, and during 
his four years there became increas- 
ingly popular and prominent in his 
Class and in the social and club life. He 
received his M.D. from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1899 and was im- 
mediately appointed surgical house 
officer at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, where he remained until 
1900 when — the country then being 
at war with Spain — he left for Cuba 
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and soon became surgeon on the staff 
of General Fitzhugh Lee. Later he 
became associated there with Major- 
General Leonard Wood, and was one 
of the young physicians who volun- 
teered to subject themselves to yellow- 
fever tests. Upon his return home in 
April, 1901, he went to New York and 
later to London to study anesthetics. 
In the fall of that year he opened an 
office in Boston, became recognized as 
an authority in his specialty, and in 
May, 1902, was appointed anesthetist 
to the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and to the Children’s Hospital, and 
after further study abroad was ap- 
pointed lecturer on anesthesia in the 
Harvard Medical School. He became 
widely recognized by the medical pro- 
fession as the leading anesthetist, and 
in addition to his extensive practice in 
the hospitals of Boston was often ap- 
pealed to at any hour of the day or 
night to go to some distant place to 
administer in an important and critical 
case. During the Great War he was 
for a time surgeon at the Naval Air 
Station, Boston, and later in the De- 
partment of Anesthesia at the Recon- 
struction Hospital in Roxbury. He 
frequently went abroad for further 
study of his specialty in England, 
France, Germany, and Italy. His 
favorite recreations were mountain 
climbing and horseback riding. He 
was a member of the Alpine Club of 
London, the Swiss Alpine Club, and of 
the Harvard Mountaineering Club, and 
had climbed many of the loftiest peaks 
in the Alps, the Dolomites, and Cana- 
dian Rockies. He was for years secre- 
tary of the New Riding Club of Boston, 
first whip of the Norfolk Hounds, and 
until recently a member of the Somer- 
set and the Tennis and Racquet Clubs 
of Boston. In February, 1927, while 
riding by Leverett Pond in the Brook- 
line Parkway he saw a boy on the verge 
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of drowning, plunged into the icy water, 
and rescued the lad. For his feat he 
was honored by the Massachusetts 
Humane Society. On July 20, 1911, he 
married Miss Mabel Ethel Gibson, of 
Boston, who, with their only child, 
Henry Freeman Allen, now a student 
at St. Mark’s School, survives him. — 
John Harleston Parker died at Boston 
May 5, 1930. He was senior member 
of the nationally known architectural 
firm of Parker, Thomas and Rice, of 
Boston and Baltimore, and was re- 
garded as one of the leading architects 
of the country. He was the son of 
Harleston Parker °43, and Adeline 
Reynolds Parker, and was born in 
Boston November 27, 1872. He pre- 
pared for Harvard at Noble and 
Greenough’s School, Boston, and en- 
tered College in the fall of 1889 with 
the Class of 1893. His rare talent as an 
artist immediately brought him into 
prominence through his illustrations 
in the Lampoon, of which he later 
became editor, while his unusually 
fine presence, the warmth and buoyancy 
of his nature, his cordial manners, and 
his strong social gifts made him one of 
the most popular and prominent men 
in College. He not only managed but 
took leading parts in the Hasty Pud- 
ding plays, and became more and more 
recognized as a leader in the various 
other clubs to which he belonged — the 
D.K.E., Fly Club, the Jockey, and the 
A.D, After graduation he spent two 
years on special courses in architecture 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, then went to Italy, where he 
studied a year, and then to Paris, where 
he was a student in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts until 1900. Returning to 
Boston, he formed a partnership with 
the late Douglas Thomas, Jr., of Balti- 
more. Later the firm became that of 
Parker, Thomas and Rice. Among the 
principal buildings in Boston which 
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they designed are those for the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the John Han- 
cock Life Insurance Company, the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company, 
and the Boston Five Cents Savings 
Bank. In addition to these, Parker 
designed many other prominent build- 
ings in various parts of the country, 
notably the Johns Hopkins University 
plant at Baltimore. It is of more per- 
sonal interest to thousands of Harvard 
men, however, that he was awarded the 
commission to design the clubhouse of 
the Harvard Club of Boston, and that 
he also designed the Essex County 
Club, where every year some Class 
holds its field-day celebration, as did 
his own Class in 1928. During the 
Great War his firm built some seven 
million dollars’ worth of buildings and 
munition plants for the Government 
in various parts of the country. In ad- 
dition to his professional work, Parker 
was chairman of the Boston Art Com- 
mission, a fellow of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and a vestryman of 
Trinity Church. It was in memory of 
his father that he donated the gold 
Harleston Parker Medal to be awarded 
once in three years by the Boston 
Society of Architects for the most 
beautiful new piece of architecture in 
the city. During recent years he sought 
outdoor recreation in painting, and, 
although he had never had any in- 
struction in that field of art, so marked 
was his talent that in the fall of 1929 he 
was persuaded to give an exhibition of 
his water-colors at the Copley Gallery. 
Every one of his pictures was sold. He 
belonged to many clubs: the Harvard 
Clubs of Boston and New York, the 
Somerset, the Tennis and Racquet, the 
Essex County and the Myopia Hunt 
Clubs, and to the Ribault in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, and the Toby Club. On 
September 12, 1904, at Nahant, he 
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married Miss Edith Value Stackpole, 
of Boston, who, with their four children, 
survives him. 
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E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
107 Lake View Avenue, Cambridge 

The annual dinner of the Class will 
be held this year on Wednesday night, 
June 18, at the Country Club, Brook- 
line, at seven o'clock. Transportation 
will be arranged for members who 
desire it either from the Stadium after 
the Yale game or from the Harvard 
Club. — The third informal dinner of 
the season was held at the Harvard 
Club, March 18, in honor of O. M. W. 
Sprague, who has been temporarily 
released from his professorship at 
Harvard to accept a position on the 
staff of the governor of the Bank of 
England. About twenty-five men were 
present. Sprague spoke most entertain- 
ingly of conditions in English banking 
and industrial affairs and of the work- 
ings of the Bank of England. — 
Ninety-Four men in New York intend 
to hold a dinner of the Class sometime 
in November. Members in near-by 
cities should be on the lookout for this 
K. Vatralsky, of 
seventieth 


event. — S. Sofia, 


Bulgaria, celebrated his 
birthday on April 7, and elaborate cere- 
The 
secretary sent to Vatralsky the follow- 
ing “Harvard Class of 
Ninety-Four sends best birthday wishes 


monies were held in his honor. 
telegram: 


to its loyal member, Stoyan Vatralsky, 
and congratulates him on his achieve- 
ments in letters and public service.”” — 
H. Cabot, formerly Dean of the Medi- 
cal School at the University of Michi- 
gan, has been appointed a member of 
the senior consultant group in surgery 
at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
and will take up his duties there on 
June 7. — An article on C. H. Crane 
appeared in the New York Times for 
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March 24, with particular attention to 
the Weetamoe, a yacht designed by him 
for the New York Yacht Club to enter 
the international competition. — B. M. 
Duggar is a member of the board in 
charge of the Woods Hole 
graphic Institution. — R. G. 
has resigned as Professor of 


Oceano- 
Perkins 
Bacteri- 
ology and Preventive Medicine and 
head of the Department of Bacteriology 
and Hygiene at the School of Medicine 
of Western Reserve University, in order 
to devote his time to special studies. He 
will move his residence from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Wakefield, R.I., where he 
has spent the summers for several years. 
He was appointed to the Faculty of the 
Western Reserve School of Medicine 
in 1898, and has had a distinguished 
since. — An 
of Con- 


medicine ever 
commendation 


career in 
editorial in 
gressman G. H. Tinkham appeared in 
the Boston Herald for April 18. It is 
not the only newspaper article in recent 
times devoted to our illustrious class- 
mate. — G. F. 
Secretary from Madrid, where he is a 


Taylor writes to the 


member of an automobile firm (Auto- 
modbiles Sociedad Espafiola). He for- 
warded for Harvard College Library 
an interesting batch of old Spanish 
plays. The Secretary well remembers 
his kindness to him during a visit at 
Madrid in the spring of 1927 and can 
assure other wandering classmates of a 
cordial reception at Taylor’s hands. — 
Dr. W. S. Wadsworth has published in 
the Hahnemannian Monthly for Feb- 
ruary, 1930, an article on “Industrial 
Toxicology.” — The Harvard Club of 
Boston is the possessor of an original 
drawing of K. Lake by James Mort- 
gomery Flagg. — Addresses: Alexander 
Dickinson, 1608 E. Republican Street, 
Seattle, Washington; C. H. Hill, 390 
Riverside Drive, New York City; F. H. 
Kent, 438 W. 116th Street, New York 
City; F.S. Pratt, 1313 Statler Building, 
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Boston; G. F. Rouillard, 63 Common- 
wealth Road, Watertown; W. F. Wil- 
liams, P. O. Box 357, Stonington, Conn. 
—FE. K. Rand has been elected vice- 
president of the British Classical Asso- 
ciation. He has published with the 
Harvard Press a little book, entitled 
“In Quest of Virgil’s Birthplace.”’ — 
Hector James Hughes was born at 
Centralia, Pa., October 23, 1871, the 
son of James H. and Mary (Miller) 
Hughes. He was prepared for College 
partly at the public schools of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., partly by a tutor, and 
partly by his private studies. For over 
two years before entering College he 
worked as a clerk. Hughes character- 
ized his undergraduate years as “‘de- 
lightful but uneventful.’’ His studies, 
which gave no indication of his coming 
career, were mainly the Classics, Ger- 
man and French, English, History and 
Economics; in the last-named subject 
he received honorable mention at 
graduation. In the summer of 1894, he 
accepted a position — possibly without 
much premeditation — as a rodman in 
the office of the chief engineer of the 
town of Brookline. He worked in this 
capacity until the fall of 1897, by which 
time he was apparently sure of his pro- 
fession, for he then registered in the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard 
University as a third-year student in 
civil engineering, receiving the degree 
of S.B. in 1899, and serving as Assist- 
ant in Mechanics in the year 1898-99. 
He then accepted a position in the 
office of the chief engineer of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road in Chicago, and in 1900 was as- 
signed the charge of certain construc- 
Iowa. On April 15, 1902, 
Hughes married Elinor Lambert, of 
Cambridge. Their children are Kath- 
arine Porter, born February 12, 1903, 
and Elinor Lambert, born March 2, 
1906. In the fall of 1902, he was ap- 


tions in 
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pointed Instructor in Hydraulics at 
Harvard, and from that time on made 
Cambridge his home. He and Mrs. 
Hughes made for themselves a wide 
circle of friends and contributed not 
a little to the amenities of Cambridge 
life. His successive appointments in 
his chosen field were Assistant Profes- 
sor of Hydraulics and Sanitary Engi- 
neering, 1903-08; Assistant Professor 
of Civil Engineering, 1908-13; Associ- 
ate Professor of Civil Engineering, 
1913-14; Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing, 1914-30. Hughes’s eminence in 
the science of engineering is attested 
by various publications, some of them 
listed in the Class Bibliography in the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Report, in- 
cluding “‘A Treatise on Hydraulics” 
(with A. T. Safford), ‘Roads and Toll 
Roads in America,” “Highway En- 
and two articles 


’ 


gineering Education’ 
on “Roads” for the ‘Cyclopedia of 
American Government.” He was a 
member of many scientific societies, in- 
cluding American of Civil 
Engineers, American Society for Test- 


Society 


ing Materials, American Society for 
the Advancement of Science (Fellow), 
International Navigation Congress, 
American Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, Boston Society 
of Civil Engineers, American Society 
for Universal (hon.), 
National Association of State Highway 


Improvement 


Officials, American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. Hughes’s chief distinction 
was that of a teacher and an adminis- 
trative officer. To the art of teaching 
he devoted his utmost energies and 
achieved an unqualified success. He 
met his students with a particular inti- 
macy at the Summer Engineering 
Camp at Squam Lake, N.H., of which 
he was director from 1909 to 1930, 
though not in actual residence there 
during recent years. Those who were 
under him will never forget his kindly 
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helpfulness. He remembered them all 
in after years and would introduce them 
to his wife with the cordial words, 
“This is one of my old camp boys.” 
The situation that encountered Hughes 
in the organization of instruction in 
engineering at Harvard may best be 
gathered from an illuminating account 
that he wrote for the Harvard Crimson 
of May 27, 1926. He speaks of the 
“low ebb” at which engineering found 
itself at the Lawrence Scientific School 
in the early days and continues: ‘‘ The 
present development in engineering at 
Harvard began when Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler was made Dean, and Ira 
Nelson Hollis became Professor of En- 
gineering. Under their leadership, and 
with the ultimate expectation of the 
great endowment of Gordon McKay, 
the school grew into one of the large 
departments of the University. By 
1906, it had about 550 students and 
ranked high among the engineering 
schools of the country. In 1906, all 
professional instruction in applied 
science in the University was reorgan- 
ized under a group of graduate schools; 
and the name of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School disappeared. Engineering 
and mining were then conducted on a 
graduate basis until 1914, when an 
agreement was made between the Uni- 
versity and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to codperate in the conduct 
of instruction in these two fields; and 
for a time the Harvard teachers in these 
two departments gave instruction at 
the Institute. In 1917, as the result of 
a court decision the working agreement 
with the Institute ended, and an en- 
gineering school was reconstructed in 
the University and was named the 
Harvard Engineering School.” Hughes 
was appointed Chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Engineering 
School in 1919 and Dean of the En- 
gineering School in 1920, serving in 
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both capacities until his death. His 
conception of the proper goal in the 
teaching of engineering is plain from 
another passage in the same article. 
“Side by side with the rapid develop- 
ments of science, there arose an ever- 
increasing need for its practical appli- 
cations, which soon outran the progress 
of true scientific knowledge. As a re- 
sult, schools were established to teach 
‘applied science’ which in some cases 
came to mean mere empiricism, rule-of- 
thumb methods, and ephemeral prac- 
tice. A misleading distinction between 
‘pure science’ and ‘applied science’ 
eventually resulted, which has had a 
mischievous and far-reaching effect 
upon scientific education. If engineer- 
ing is taught in such a way that it is not 
pure science, it is not science at all; and 
if pure science is taught without refer- 
ence to, or interest in its applications, 
it ceases to be effective. By long and 
costly experience the have 
learned that they can best serve in- 
dustry by giving students a sound 
scientific education, and helping them 
to cultivate habits of straight thinking; 
and the industries have gradually come 
to realize that skill in technique and 
knowledge or practice can be effectively 
and economically learned only in 
actual experience.” Finally the inner 
nature of the problem that Hughes had 
to undertake and his success in tackling 
it is indicated by the tribute of a fellow 
Dean in the issue of the Jarvard 
Alumni Bulletin for March 13, 1930: 
‘**The task he faced had in it unusual 
elements of difficulty. A great codper- 
ative plan had been abandoned because 
of legal difficulty under the McKay be- 
quest. The Engineering School was 
thrust back into the University as an 
undergraduate department and it had 
to find itself anew. The Dean had to 
reunite a Faculty that had been 
merged for a time into a larger and 
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more complex organization and thus 
The business of 


in part disrupted. 
building technical curricula for under- 
graduates and yet maintaining close 
connections with Harvard College had 
to be safely and expeditiously accom- 
plished. There were courses to be or- 
ganized, men to seek, machinery to set 
up and rehabilitate, and students to 
attract without a falling off in stand- 
ards. The McKay endowment gave 
to the School the promise rather than 
the reality of affluence. The whole en- 
terprise had to be reconceived, estab- 
lished on a permanent and satisfactory 
basis, and made to commend itself by 
its results. Into the complexities of this 
situation Dean Hughes brought a 
patient, painstaking, experimental in- 
dustry. The School made no dramatic 
moves, but it went forward quietly, 
steadily, and continuously. It faces 
now its greatest problem. Just as 
Harvard College is taking on a new 
character under the House Plan, with 
resulting perplexities as to the disposi- 
tion of the undergraduates in engineer- 
ing, the School has been robbed of a 
leader who had won affection, respect, 
and confidence in every quarter. It is 
hard to estimate the debt it owes to his 
watchfulness and insight; it will be 
harder still to find the right man for his 
place.” This is a well-deserved tribute 
to our beloved classmate from one com- 
petent to judge. It was doubtless the 
painstaking thought and ceaseless toil 
that Hughes devoted to the problem of 
the Engineering School that resulted 
in the impairing of his health. He had 
planned to spend his leave of absence 
for the second half of this academic 
year in England and Scotland, but ill- 
ness required him to go to the South 
instead and from there to return home. 
He died on March 1, 1930. Funeral ser- 
vices conducted by Dr. W. W. Fenn were 
held in Appleton Chapel on March 4. 
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Freperic H. Nasu, Sec. 
80 State St., Boston 

W. W. Rockwell was notified by 
cablegram on April 28, from Pro- 
fessor Heinrich Hermelink, Dean of 
the Theological Faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Marburg, Germany, that 
the Faculty had conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Theology (D. Theol.). The degree is a 
distinction which the University of 
Marburg has hardly ever conferred 
upon an American. Marburg, estab- 
lished in 1527, was the first university 
to be founded as a Protestant institu- 
tion. It has a high reputation for 
scholarship, and for forty years has 
attracted American and Scottish stu- 
dents in considerable numbers. — Mar- 
tin Grove Brumbaugh died at Pine- 
hurst, N.C., March 14, 1930. Most of 
his life was given up to educational 
administration. From 1884 to 1890 
he was superintendent of schools for 
Huntingdon County, Pa., and from 
1895 to 1906 president of Juniata Col- 
lege. In 1906, he became superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Phila- 
delphia and held that position for eight 
years. In 1914, he was elected Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania for a term of 
four years. In 1924, he again assumed 
the presidency of Juniata College, and 
he remained in that post until his death. 
He was the first commissioner of edu- 
cation appointed for Porto Rico, where 
he -established a system of public 
schools, 1900-02, and from 1895 to 
1900 and from 1902 to 1906 was Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was born in Hunt- 
ingdon County, Pa., April 14, 1862, the 
son of George B. and Martha (Peightal) 
Brumbaugh. In 1884, he married Anna 
Kénig-Macher, and, after her death, 
married Flora B. Parks.—J. A. 


Fairlie, Professor of Political Science at 
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the University of Illinois, is the author 
of an article entitled ‘‘ Political Devel- 


opments and Tendencies” recently 
reprinted in pamphlet form from the 
February issue of the American Politi- 
cal Science Revicw. The article was 
originally the address he gave as presi- 
dent of the American Political Science 
at meeting in New 
Orleans on December 27, 1929. — E. H. 


df 
Goodwin has been reappointed Massa- 


Association its 


chusetts Civil Service Commissioner. — 
C. J. Morrison has traveled extensively 
in Europe during the past two years. 
He is now living, with his family, at 
Chalet Oberbort, in Gstaad, Switzer- 
land, where his two daughters attend 
school. He reports that he has enjoyed 
skiing in Switzerland and has taken 
tennis lessons in La Baule, Brittany, 
France. — Albert Mansfield Patterson 
died at New York City March 6, 1920. 
His death was caused by heart disease. 
He had been in the woolen manufactur- 
ing business since his graduation from 
College, and at the time of his death 
was president of the Textile Alliance, 
Inc., a group of textile manufacturers. 
He had also been president of the Wat- 
erloo Woolen Manufacturing Company, 
Waterloo, N.Y., and of Patterson & 
Greenough, New York City, 
treasurer of the Southern Worsted Cor- 


Inc., 
poration of Greenville, N.C., and a 
trustee of the Union Square Savings 
Bank, New York City. During the 
war he served as chief of the foreign 


wool section of the War Industries 
Board. He was born at New York 
City, October 20, 1874, the son of 


Albert M. and Eliza T. (Brown) Pat- 
terson, and prepared for College at 
Marston’s School, Baltimore. In 1908, 
he married Edith M. Taylor, of Phila- 
delphia, who survives, with a son. — 
W. R. Peabody has been elected a di- 
rector of the Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company. — E. H. Pool, Pro- 
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fessor of Clinical Surgery at the Col- 
of Surgeons, 
Columbia University, was a member of 


lege Physicians and 
the group of scientists and sportsmen 
who sailed on Vincent Astor’s yacht 
Nourmahal, bound for Indefatigable 
Island, one of the least-known of the 
Galapagos Islands. The members of the 
expedition made their way to the in- 
terior of the island, where no exploring 
expeditions had penetrated. — Robert 
Gould Shaw, 2d, died at New York 
City March 29, 1930. His death fol- 
lowed a brief illness with pneumonia. 
He was born at Jamaica Plain, June 16, 
1872, the son of Quincy A. and Pauline 
(Agassiz) Shaw, and prepared at Hop- 
In 1897, he 
married Nancy Langhorne, of Green- 
Va. 


divorced, and in 1903, 


kinson’s School, Boston. 
wood, They were subsequently 
Shaw married 
Mary H. Converse, who survives. Also 
one son by the first marriage and four 
sons by the second marriage survive. — 
Herbert Richardson Woods died at 
New York City March 13, 1930. He 
was in business in New York. For two 
years immediately after his graduation, 
he was in Boston with the Joseph W. 
Woods & Sons Company, of which his 
father was the head. In 1898, he took 
charge of the New York office of that 
corporation, and he retained that con- 
nection for many years. More recently 
he had been in the advertising business. 
He was born at Boston, October 9, 
1872, the son of Joseph W. and Caro- 
line F. (Fitz) Woods, and prepared at 
Stone’s School. In 1897, he married 
Aline Griffin, of New York City. She 
survives, with two daughters. Three 
brothers survive — Joseph F, 
Woods, Professor James H. Woods, 
87, and Arthur Woods, ’92 —and a 
sister, Mrs. Philo W. Sprague. 


also 
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Joun J. Hayes, See. 
80 State St., Boston 

D. H. Morris is chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Josiah Macy, 
Jr., Foundation, which has been created 
to promote effective methods for pre- 
venting and curing disease and for the 
relief of suffering. Headquarters of the 
Foundation are at 565 Park Avenue, 
New York City. — R. S. Hosmer has 
been elected a member of the Council 
of the Society of American Foresters 
for a four-year period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, 
pointed a member of the City Planning 
Commission of Ithaca, N.Y., for a 
three-year term. — W. M. Powell has 
been elected a trustee of the United 
States Trust Company of New York. 
— E. L. Thorndike will be the lecturer 
during the current academic year on 
the George Slocum Bennett Founda- 


and has been reap- 


tion at Wesleyan University. The sub- 
ject of his lecture is “The Psychology 
of Learning by Rewards and Punish- 
ments.” —G. N. 
elected an honorary member of the 
Swedish Academy of Sciences. He re- 


Lewis has been 


ceived recently one of the two gold 
medals awarded annually by the Soci- 
ety of Arts and Sciences for outstanding 
accomplishment in the field of science. 
— A meeting of the Fathers and Sons 
of 1896, together with those of the 
Class of 1901 was held at the Hoosic- 
Whisick Club in Milton, Sunday, 
March 2, 1930.—Levi Heywood 
Greenwood died at Tucson, Arizona, 
on April 7, 1930. He was born in 
Gardner, December 22, 1872, the son 
of Alvin M. and Helen R. (Heywood) 
Greenwood. He prepared for College 
at Saint Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 
He left College at the end of his sopho- 
more year, and after a trip around the 
world became associated with the Hey- 
wood Brothers-Wakefield Company, 
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manufacturers of chairs in Gardner, 


later becoming a member of the execu- 
tive committee of this company; also 
president of the Gardner News Com- 
pany. In 1909, he was elected to the 
Massachusetts Senate from the Third 
District and 


During the years 


Worcester Senatorial 
served five terms. 
1912 and 1913, he was president of the 
Senate. During the war he was assist- 
ant executive manager of the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Public Safety, re- 
signing to take the position of ordnance 
district chief in charge of the procure- 
ment, production and inspection of and 
payment for ordnance supplies manu- 
factured in the New England District. 
He was a director of the Columbus 
Electric and Power Company, the 
First National Bank of Boston, First 
National Bank of Gardner, the Gal- 
veston Houston Electric Company, the 
Houston Electric Company, and the 
Paduca Traction and Light Company. 
He was married to Mary Alberta Cann 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., on February 11, 
1896, who, with two daughters and two 
sons, survives him. — John Dalling 
Parker died at Havana, Cuba, March 6, 
1930. He was born at Jamaica Plain, 
February 14, 1874, the son of John 
Dalling and Alice Westworth (Sargent) 
Parker. He prepared for College at 
Milton Academy. He was enrolled in 
College from 1892 to 1894, and during 
the years 1894 and 1895 in the Scien- 
tific School. He had been for a number 
of years a director of the Credit Im- 
porting Company of New England, and 
of the Boston Retail Credit Men’s 
Association, and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Credit Importing of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. During 
the last few years he gave up his busi- 
ness in Boston and was living at Mid- 
dletown, Conn. He married Eleanor 
W. Benson on June 6, 1900, in Cam- 
bridge. 








1897 
RocErR L. Scarre, Sec. 
2 Park St., Boston 

J. T. Clark is with the Harrison O. 
Apthorp Company, real estate, 10 
State Street, Boston. He specializes in 
Back Bay and Brookline residential 
property. —R. C. Chittenden has 
changed his address to 72 Marlborough 
Street, Newburyport. — J. E. Gregg 
was installed on January 28 as minister 
of the First Church (Congregational), 
Waterbury, Conn. Rev. J. H. Ropes, 
’°89, Hollis Professor of Divinity and 
Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Literature 
at Harvard, preached the sermon at 
the installation service. Gregg recently 
resigned from the presidency of Hamp- 
ton, Va., Institute. — The address of 
L. S. Hapgood has been changed from 
6 Garden Street, to 47 Sparks Street, 
Cambridge. — A. H. Parker is a mem- 
ber of the firm of F. L. Dabney and 
Company, members of the New York 
and Boston Stock Exchanges. The 
Boston offices of the firm have been 
moved to 10 Post Office Square. — 
Rev. L. K. Smith has recently pub- 
lished a book entitled ‘“‘Corey Takes 
the Scout Trail.” This is a book for 
boys which is being highly commended 
by the Boy Scouts organization. — 
H. T. White was a speaker at a recent 
meeting of Princeton alumni in New 
York City who had gathered to con- 
sider some of the problems of the 
Princeton library. He described the 
formation and activities of the Friends 
of the Harvard College Library. — 
E. E. Whiting was the 
speaker at the meeting of the Congre- 
gational Club in Ford Hall, Boston, on 
March 24. He spoke on “Why the 
Press?’ — W. T. B. Williams, Dean of 
the College, Tuskegee Institute, will be 
a member of the survey which will 
Robert R. Moton, A.M. 
(hon.) °29, Principal of the Institute, to 


principal 


accompany 
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Haiti, in order to make a study of the 
educational needs of the Haitian people 
at the request of President Hoover, — 
The 97 Room at the Harvard Club, 
Boston, has been transferred to the 
third floor of the New Annex, a large 
bright sunny room on the third floor, 
and any members of the Class wishing 
to donate pictures for the walls may 
send them to the Club marked for the 
Secretary, R. L. Scaife. — The plans 
for the thirty-third reunion of the Class 
of ’97 this year are as follows: Wednes- 
day, June 18, 1930, ’97 and ’01 joint 
class luncheon before the Yale baseball 
game. As road construction may pre- 
vent the use of the Cambridge Boat 
Club, the luncheon will be at Hamilton 
Hall in the Business School. It will be 
served from one to two o’clock. Those 
who wish may dance to the music of 
Roy Lamson’s Harvardians. Thurs- 
day, June 19, Commencement Day, 
Class luncheon at Holworthy 3, at 
12.30, for men only. 


1898 
Paut V. Bacon, Acting See. 
50 Beacon St., Boston 

Mary Callender Ames, daughter of 
the late F. Lothrop Ames, was married, 
January 18, 1930, to Howard G. Cush- 
ing, ’28. — Oakes Ames, Professor of 
Botany at Harvard, has received a cen- 
tennial gold medal from the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society for his 
service to orchidology. — E. B. Bar- 
ton’s address is 29 Stanley Road, Whal- 
ley Range, Manchester, England. He 
has sent articles from there for publi- 
cation in the Atlantic Monthly. — Mrs. 
Phyllis Tuck Cabot, widow of Norman 
Cabot, was married, January 23, to 
J. A. Lowell Blake, 02. — A. L. Carr 
sailed on the S.S. Caronia, from New 
York on Saturday, April 12; he will 
spend several weeks in England and 
Germany. — H. L. Carter, who spent 
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his summer vacation in the Alps, has 
had a winter vacation at Jefferson 
Highlands, N.H. His oldest son, 
James R. Carter, ’29, is spending the 
year in Moscow, where he is studying 
the Russian language. — C. E. Case is 
with the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company, 150 William 
Street, New York City. His home ad- 
dress is 57 Fernwood Road, Summit, 
N.J. — F. R. Cooper has changed his 
address to Locker Drawer 172, Fort 
Fairfield, Me. — P. S. Dalton recently 
returned from a Southern trip during 
which he stayed with H. D. Whitfield 
at the latter’s home at Burleigh, Mid- 
dleburg, Va. His son, Philip S. Dalton, 
Jr., "31, is a member of the Harvard 
two-mile relay team. — Fletcher Dob- 
yns is president of the Harvard Club of 
Southern California. —J. W. Ed- 
munds is a vice-president of the re- 
cently organized First National Old 
Colony Corporation of Boston. — A. 
B. Emmons, 2d, executive director of 
the Metropolitan chapter of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, recently made an 
address at the Boston College High 
School in the seventeenth annual lec- 
ture course on charitable and social 
problems, given in conjunction with 
the evening classes of the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association. His subject was 
“The Red Cross.” —R. T. Fisher, 
director of the Harvard Forest, Peters- 
ham, has been appointed a trustee of 
the Gardner State Colony, a Massa- 
chusetts institution under the general 
supervision of the Department of Men- 
tal Diseases. — H. I. Foster and a part- 
ner won this winter the doubles tennis 
championship of the Bahamas, in a 
five-set match. — Peter Frandsen re- 
cently received the degree of LL.D. 
from the University of Nevada. — A 
son, Vincent Gilpin, Jr., was born, De- 
cember 23, 1929, to Vincent Gilpin 
and Margaret (Beard) Gilpin. — D. M. 
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Goodrich is a life member of the Busi- 
ness Historical Society, whose collec- 
tions are in the Baker Library of the 


Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. — Gertrude Gundlach 
(Smith), ’27, eldest daughter of E. T. 
Gundlach, was married at Chicago, 
January 2, 1930, to Marcel de Gallaix, 
a lawyer, of Paris, France. They are 
living in France. — A. H. Higginson, 
of South Lincoln, one of the best-known 
hunting men in this country, has been 
e’ected joint master of Cattistock, 
England. He has been master of the 
Middlesex Foxhounds of South Lincoln 
and the Millbrook Hounds of Dutchess 
County, N.Y., president of the Masters 
of Foxhounds Association of America, 
chairman of the hunts committee of the 
National Steeplechase and Hunts Asso- 
ciation, and at one time was joint mas- 
ter of the Harford Foxhounds of 
Monkton, Md.—D. M. Hill is vice- 
president of the New England Lawn 
Tennis Association, treasurer of the 
United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, and chairman of the Wightman 
Cup Committee, which has charge of 
the international women’s tennis match 
to be played in England in June. — 
S. S. Hinds has appeared in the “talk- 
ies,’ which, he says, he finds more pleas- 
ing than the law. — A. H. Holway’s 
son, Berton Holway, has a son, Rich- 
ard, born September 6, 1927, and a 
daughter, Phyllis May, born in March, 
1929. Another grandchild, Warren 
Arthur, born December 31, 1928, is the 
son of Holway’s son Clarence. — W. W. 
Hoyt has changed his address to c/o 
American Consulate, Cologne, Ger- 
many. — P. M. Hubbard is treasurer 
of the Harvard Musical Association, 
Boston. — J. H. Hyde was one of the 
speakers at the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of La Revue des Deux Mondes on 
December 15, 1929. The exercises were 
held in the amphitheatre of the Sor- 
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bonne. The President of the French 
Republic, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, and many other distin- 
guished guests were present, and repre- 
sentatives of various foreign countries 
made addresses. — Justice Phoenix In- 
graham, of the New York State Su- 
preme Court, ruled on February 28 
that the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company of New York City cannot 
repudiate its contract with the city 
guaranteeing a five-cent fare. — Rev. 
Allen Jacobs, who has been in Boston 
since he left Nevada, took charge of 
Dr. Blodgett’s church at Nantucket 
during February and March. —S., K. 
Kerns, who is a member of the Brae- 
Burn Country Club, West Newton, 
recently defeated J. H. Beavis, of Ber- 
muda, two and one, in the 36-hole final 
round of the annual Spey Royal Golf 
Tournament. Kerns was one up at the 
end of the first eighteen holes, and in- 
creased this advantage to three up at 
the fifth hole of the afternoon round. 
His son Allen is a freshman at Williams 
College. — J. M. Letterle is president 
of the Harvard Club of Fort Worth, 
Texas. — H. F. Lunt spent the early 
part of last December cruising off the 
west coast of Florida. — L. P. Marvin 
is a member of the following standing 
committees of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs: Committee on Service to the 
University, Committee on the Lionel 
de Jersey Harvard Studentship, Com- 
mittee on the French Scholarship, and 
the Committee on the Buenos Aires 
Fellowship. —G. H. 
with the engineering department of the 
Water Supply Division of the city of 
Syracuse, N.Y. — A. S. McDaniel is 
assistant librarian of the New York Bar 
Association. — E. L. Millard has been 
elected president of the City Club of 
Chicago. His permanent address is Log 
House, Highland Park, Ill. — W. K. 
Otis is assistant trust officer of the 


McChesney is 
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Central Trust Company of Chicago. — 
C. C. Payson has been elected president 
of the Brookline Friendly Society. — 
J. W. Prentiss has been elected a di- 
rector of the American Express Bank 
and Trust Company, New York City. 
— A. W. Reynolds, of Pinkerton Acad- 
emy, Derry, N.H., has three Harvard 
sons and Radcliffe daughters. 
Arthur, ’27, is teaching at the Stone- 
ham High School. William, 29, is with 
the Adirondack-Florida School, Coco- 


two 


Charles is a 
Ruth, Radcliffe 
24, is teaching at Pinkerton Academy. 


nut Grove, Miami, Fla. 
freshman at Harvard. 


Esther is a junior at Radcliffe. — Sam- 
uel Robinson, of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
has a granddaughter, born Decem- 
ber 14, 1929, to Mr. and Mrs. George 
Warren Tower, 3d, of New Rochelle, 
N.Y. —E. L. 


of years with Morgan and Company in 


Sanborn, for a number 


Paris, is now connected with the Paris 
office of Kissel, Kinnicutt and Com- 
pany. His address is 39, Rue Cambon, 
Paris. —O. S. 


been changed to 69 West Washington 


Seaver’s address has 
Street, Chicago. — Edmund Stevens is 
vice-president of the Harvard Club of 
Porto Rico. — J. L. Valentine is presi- 
dent of the Harvard-Yale-Princeton 
Club of Chicago. — E. A. Waters sailed 
on March 1, on the S.S. Aquitania, for 
England, Egypt, and Persia, where he 
plans to do special photographic work. 
— William Edgar Weaver, Law 98-01, 
died at Whitestone, L.I., N.Y., Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. He was a lawyer. He prac- 
tised in New York City for several years 
and then moved his office to White- 
stone, L.I. He had been official exam- 
iner of titles for Queens County, N.Y. 
He was born at Saxton, Pa., April 9, 
1871, the son of David B. and Elizabeth 
(Mountain) Weaver, and prepared for 
College at Starkey Seminary, Lake- 
mont, N.Y. In 1898, he married Le 
Ella M. Rogers, who survives with 
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three sons — Ralph R. Weaver, ’21, 
Donald V. Weaver, ’25, and David G. 
Weaver. — W. H. Wheelock lectured 
on March 14 and 17 to the class in real 
estate at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. Wheelock 
has two grandchildren — Kay Watts, 
born in November, 1928, and Erwin 
H. Watts, Jr., born in November, 1929. 
The children’s father is a brother of 
John Watts, °28, former stroke oar of 
the Harvard University crew. — H. D. 
Whitfield has retired from the active 
His latest 
work was designing alterations to Oak 


practice of architecture. 


Hill, the place Jefferson designed for 
Monroe. Whitfield’s son, A. G. Whit- 
field (Princeton), ’33, is a corporal in 
the 304th Reserve Cavalry of the U.S. 
Army. — Howard Wood recently had 
his leg broken while hunting; his horse 
slipped and fell. — The following mem- 
bers of the Class are members of the 
Business Historical Society, the col- 
lections of which are housed in the 
Baker Library of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration: 
Hugh Bancroft, D. M. Hill, J. H. Hyde, 
Eliot Wadsworth, and William Wood- 


ward, 


1899 


Artuur Apams, Sec. 
15 State St., Boston 

John Clark Coonley, son of Howard 
Coonley, was married to Miss Sarah 
Branch Jackson at Boston on May 8, 
1930. — H. H. Fish is now associated 
with Pirnie, Simons & Company, Inc., 
investment bankers of Springfield, as 
manager of their Boston office, 100 Milk 
Street. — Gelston Hardy, son of T. S. 
Hardy, graduated from Princeton, in 
1923. T. S. Hardy has recently been 
heard of, in Honolulu, T. H. — John 
Macy has recently brought out a new 
book ‘‘ About Women.”’ — Mrs. Anne 
B. Richardson, wife of F. L. W. Rich- 
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ardson, died at Needham on April 17, 
1930.— T. H. Robbins has resigned 
as Belgian Consul at Boston. — G. B. 
Ford has been chosen general director 
of the Regional Plan Association, the 
voluntary organization of citizens 
pledged to the practical realization of 
the Regional Plan of New York and its 
Environs. His address will be 400 
Madison Avenue, New York City. He 
is continuing as the planning consultant 
of the War Department and of the 
Philadelphia Tri-State Regional Plan 
and is also conducting a research of 
height and bulk of buildings in the new 
Harvard School of City Planning. — 
G.S. Tiffany has a third granddaughter 
born April 2, 1930, to Mr. and Mrs. 
John T. Pratt, Jr. —G. C. Vedder is 
on the staff of trade councilors of Busi- 
ness Publishers International Cor- 
poration, 460 West 34th Street, New 
York City. — Roger Wolcott is our 
newest grandfather; John Endicott 
Collins was born April 8, 1930. —H. H. 
Hill is with the Equitable Life Ingur- 
ance Company at 100 Milk Street, 
Boston. — A. A. Dority has a third 
grandchild, Charles Whitney Craw- 
ford, born March 25, 1930. 


1900 
ArTHUR DRINKWATER, See. 
993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 

In preparation for the thirtieth re- 
union two Class dinners have been held 
in Boston and one in New York. The 
reunion was the one subject of ciscus- 
sion at the dinners. The plans for our 
gathering in June are, briefly, as fol- 
lows: Monday, June 16, is left free for 
junkets with friends, but golf and other 
amusements in company with class- 
mates will be provided for men who 
have no plans of theirown. That even- 
ing the members of the Class and their 
families will have supper at Shady Hill, 
the home of Paul Sachs, in Cambridge. 
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On Tuesday the Myopia Hunt Club 
in Wenham will be the scene of our 
activities, with golf, tennis, and bath- 
ing, and, in the evening, an informal 
dinner, at which it is said very inter- 
esting things will happen. Tuesday will 
be a busy day for the wives and chil- 
dren, too. They will have lunch at the 
home of E. C. Wheeler, Jr., in Weston 
and supper at the home of T. M. Shaw 
in Concord. On Wednesday the Coun- 
try Club will be the rendezvous. After 
lunch shall motor to the 
Harvard-Yale Game. In the evening 
the Class dinner will be held at the 
Algonquin Club and the wives will dine 
at the Women’s Republican Club. The 
Class will gather in Stoughton 28, as 
usual, from 11 to 1.30 for lunch on 
Commencement Day.—N. F. Ayer 
has been reélected president of the 
Harvard Club of Boston.—E. D. 
Bond has been appointed Professor of 
Psychiatry at the School of Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania. March 1 
he became Medical Director of the 
Institute for Mental Hygiene at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. 
— M. Churchill is executive secretary 
of the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, 
with offices at 565 Park Avenue, New 
York City. This is a new foundation 
for medical research and relief of suf- 
fering, with an endowment of $5,000,- 
000. — Katherine S. Dana, Vassar ’32, 
daughter of H. W. Dana, is one of the 
twenty-six sophomores who have been 
chosen by the Senior Class at Vassar 
to carry the Daisy Chain in their 
Commencement exercises this month. 
—C. L. Harding has been made a 
special partner of Wright, Slade and 
Company, brokers, of New York City. 
— R. Haughton is one of the candi- 
dates for the office of director of the 
Harvard Alumni Association. — G. C. 
Kimball and G. A. Morrison are mem- 
bers of the Committee of Service to the 
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University of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. Morrison is a candidate for the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege. — W. Morse, who served suc- 
cessively as congressional secretary to 
William 5S. Vare, James M. Haxlett, 
and James M. Beck, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Division of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, which opened 
offices in the Commerican Trust Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, on March 22, — 
W. G. Mortland has been made a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor by the 
French Government. He is a member of 
the visiting committee of the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard and has 
many gifts to French museums. — 
C. S. Oakman is president of the Indi- 


made 


ana Roentgen Society and a counselor 
of the Radiological Society of North 
America. — W. Phillips is chairman 
of the Committee of the Lionel De- 
Jersey Harvard Studentship of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. — W. G. 
Phippen is a member of the Committee 
of Schools, Committee of History, 
Committee of Employment, and Com- 
mittee on Publicity of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. 
Mayor of Cincinnati, contributed an 
article, entitled ‘‘How Political Gangs 
Work,” to the March 
Harvarp GrapvuaTEs’ MAGAZINE. — 
N. W. Tilton is a general partner in the 
firm of Wright, Slade and Company, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. — J. N. Trainer, formerly of 
Cox and Trainer, has formed Trainer 
and Associates, investment counsel, 
274 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
— Travis Harvard Whitney, Jr., son of 
T. H. Whitney, was married Febru- 
ary 21, 1930, to Miss Doris Pinkham. 
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1901 
Joseru O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Class of 1901, on the evening of 
the Yale-Harvard hockey game at the 
Boston Garden on March 8, had a 
miniature Class reunion, including the 
wives and children of the members. 
Members and their families assembled 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, at 
6 p.m., for a buffet supper served in the 
“state suite.” Tables for eight and ten 
were arranged, and a simple hot supper 
was served. About 135 were present. 
After supper there was an hour of sing- 
ing, under the leadership of C. J. Swan, 
and the “‘better halves” learned that 
the “old guard” had not lost their 
vocal powers, although the younger 
members made the competition keen. 
Arrangements were made for parking 
automobiles in the rear of the hotel 
and the party went to the hockey game 
in special buses. After the game the 
buses took the party back to the Copley 
Plaza, where the ‘‘reunion” broke up. 
According to reports, one enthusiastic 
member of the Class came from New 
York to attend the party and declared 
that he was more than repaid for the 
long trip. The only dark spot in the 
bright occasion was the score of the 
game. For 1930 Commencement Week 
it is planned to have a joint luncheon 
with ’97 in Hamilton Hall, Harvard 
Business School, at 1 p.m., Wednesday, 
June 18, before the Harvard-Yale 
baseball game, to which members of 
the Class with their families are in- 
vited. After the game the members of 
the Class will go to Ben Blake's in 
Weston for dinner and a show. On 
Thursday, June 19, the Class will have 
its regular Commencement luncheon 
from 12.30 to 2 in Hollis 28. On 
Friday, June 20, all classmates are in- 
vited to lunch with their families on 
Freddie Pope’s boat at New London 
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between the morning and afternoon 
boat-races. Incidentally there is a Son 
of 1901 on the Varsity crew, one on 
the junior Varsity, and one in the 
freshman boat — John W. Hallowell, 
John E. Lawrence, its captain and son 
of Jim, and Roger Hallowell. — Mem- 
bers of the Classes of 1901 and 1896 
and sons of members of those Classes 
met at the Hoosic-Whisick Club, Mil- 
ton, on Sunday, March 4, for a paper 
chase and luncheon. — J. O. Procter, 
Jr., was reélected a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Harvard College Class Secre- 
taries at the meeting on April 25. — 
James Lawrence, R. E. Goodwin and 
J. O. Procter, Jr., are the 1901 Com- 
mittee on the Harvard Fund. — W. T. 
Foster was a member of the committee 
which arranged for the complimentary 
dinner to Professor Henry Hanns held 
recently in Cambridge upon the occa- 
sion of his 75th birthday. — James 
Lawrence has been elected a director 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company. He is also a director of the 
American Trust Company, member of 
the firm of McFadden, Sands and Com- 
pany, and a vice-president of the 
Lying-In Hospital, all of Boston. — 
C. J. Swan has been elected president of 
the Yankee Division Veterans’ Associa- 
tion and is in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the parade of 70,000 vet- 
erans of the World War to be held in 
Boston in October during the Legion 
Convention. — W. S. Burgess is the 
designer of the sloop Enterprise, built 
this winter to defend the America’s 
Cup, and he will be her navigator in the 
Cup Races. — G. M. Hosmer is a mem- 
ber of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
Committee on schools and H. F. Baker 
and C. W. Moore are members of the 
Committee on the Harvard Fund. — 
Eliot Putnam, Jr., was captain and 
C. C. Cunningham was a member of the 
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Varsity Hockey Team, and J. W. Hal- 
lowell was captain of the second Var- 
sity, all Sons of 1901. —S. S. Drury, 
Rector of Saint Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N.H., has been reélected presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Bible 
Society. — Mrs. Horton Batchelder is 
the sculptress commissioned to make 
the marble bust of Thomas A. Edi- 
son which will be presented to the 
Deutsches Museum in Minniet, Ger- 
many. — W. T. Reid, Jr., has been 
elected president of the Unitarian 
Club, Boston. He was for ten years 
Secretary of the club. —G. C. Shat- 
tuck, Assistant Professor of Tropical 
Medicine at Harvard, sailed on Janu- 
ary 11 for Yucatan, where continued 
medical initiated last 
year by the Department of Tropical 
Medicine of Harvard were conducted 


investigations 


under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, D.C. He 
returned to this country about April 1. 
— W. T. Foster spoke on ‘‘ Unemploy- 
ment To-day and the Way Out” at the 
Boston Public Library on Sunday, 
March 30.— W. E. Hocking, Alford 
Professor of Natural Religion, Moral 
Philosophy, and Civil Polity at Har- 
vard, spoke on March 29 at Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. in the series 
of Saturday noon talks being given at 
the Cathedral by six laymen, repre- 
senting the fields of medicine, educa- 
tion, and literature. — H. C. Force has 
been reélected senior warden and clerk 
of the vestry of Saint Mark’s Church, 
Seattle. — At the dinner to the Har- 
vard hockey team, W. J. Bingham, 
Director of Athletics, presented to 
G. W. Canterbury, a Harvard Athletic 
Association Merit Medal which the 
Athletic Committee had voted to give 


him “in grateful recognition of his 
tireless and unselfish coaching of 
Harvard hockey teams covering a 


period of many years.” Canterbury 
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was a notable goal-tend in his under- 
graduate days. — Addresses: C. W, 
Jaquith, 305 Main Street, Woburn; 
J. S. Lawrence, Room 806, Statler 
Building, Boston; H. H. Flower, 700 
Tampa Theatre Building, Tampa, 
Fla.; G. W. Canterbury, New England 
representative of the Du Pont Motor 
Company with a show room at 5 Ar- 
lington Street, Boston; E. P. Loud, 
159 Rector Street, Perth Amboy, N.J. 
— R. W. Seymour recently returned to 


Boston from Australia. — C. C. Bray- 
ton is at present in Tocopilla, Peru, 
South America. —G. F. Bedinger is 


the author of an article in the Survey 
of April 15, entitled ‘Pennsylvania 
Comes Across,” an account of the ac- 
complishments of the Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania of which 
he is secretary. — H. B. Bigelow, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Zojlogy and Curator 
of Oceanography at the Museum of 
Comparative Zoilogy at Harvard, is 
the author of an article, entitled “‘A 
Developing Oceano- 
graphy,” published in the January 24 
Frederick 


Viewpoint in 
issue of Science. — A 
Daniell Barnes, was born, January 15, 
1930, to J. H. Barnes and Marguerite 
(Daniell) Barnes. — A Philip 
Hayes, was born April 1, to H. R. 


son, 


son, 


Hayes and Yvonne (Stoddard) Hayes. 
—A daughter, Diana Burgess, was 
born recently to W. S. Burgess and 
Elsie (Foss) 
Harper, daughter of R. M. H. Harper, 
was married on April 21 to S. F. Tyler, 
of Philadelphia. — Mary W. Eustis, 
daughter of Frederic Eustis, was mar- 
ried on April 25 to Edward Sturgis, 
of Milton. — Chauncey Marshall, Jr., 
died at Brooklyn, N.Y., January 3, 
1929. He was born at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
December 9, 1877, the son of Chauncey 
and Antoinette (Woodworth) Marshall, 
and prepared for College at the Morris- 
town School, Morristown, N.J. At one 


Burgess. — Constance 
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time he was with the Black Rock Ma- 
chine Company, Bridgeport, Conn. — 
Brainerd Taylor was the speaker at the 
meeting of the Harvard Club of Wash- 
ington, D.C., in March.—C. A. 
MacDonald was present at the dinner 
given by the Harvard Club of Japan in 
honor of W. R. Castle, Jr., ’00, Special 
Ambassador of the United States to 
Japan, during the Naval Conference 
in London. — J.S. Millard is a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Harvard Club of Akron. — Lawrence 
Lewis attended the 44th annual meet- 
ing and dinner of the Rocky Mountain 
Harvard Club in Denver in January. — 
G. O. Thacher attended the annual 
meeting and dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Santa Barbara in February. — 
Gordon Gray was one of the committee 
that arranged for the entertainment of 
W. J. Bingham by the Harvard Club 
of San Diego in February. —H. C. 
Force and W. H. McGrath attended 
the dinner of the Harvard Club of 
Seattle in January. — The following 
members of the class are lost: R. P. 
Ells, J. H. Caldwell, H. B. Grose, E. L. 
Bowker, E. A. Gray, F. T. Burgess, 
T. P. Foley. 


1902 
Frank M. SAwTELL, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Boston members of the Class 
Committee met in May to arrange for 
an informal Class reunion in June. — 
E. Q. Moses is living at 136 West 55th 
Street, New York City. — C. M. Con- 
nell has organized the firm of Connell, 
Fox and Devlin, with offices at 111 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, specializing 
in bank and insurance stocks. — A. W. 
Ristine is now connected with the Cal- 
cium Sulphate Corporation, of Damas- 
cus, Ya. His home and mail address 
is still North Holston, Va. — J. G. 
Bradley is a member of the commission 
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appointed to revise the constitution of 
the State of Virginia. — F. C. Farley, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
has been elected a trustee for the term 
1930-33, of the Groupe Américain, 
Société des Architectes Diplomés par 
le Gouvernement Frangais, and was 
chosen secretary of the Groupe by the 
trustees. — V. M. Frost been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the power division, and chair- 
man of the 1930 nominating commit- 
tee, of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. His address is 
80 Park Place, Newark, N.J.—C. S. 
Sargent has been elected a director of 
American Bank Trust 
Company.— Alfonso de Salvio, Pro- 
fessor of Italian at Brown University, 
was recently elected president of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Italian. — Professor E. M. Morgan, 
of the Harvard Law School, will con- 


has 


. 
express and 


duct the course in Evidence during the 
summer term 1930 of the Law School 
of Leland Stanford University. — 
Irving Harris Niles died at Cambridge, 
February 1, 1930. After leaving Col- 
lege he was in the real estate business 
for a few but then became 
trustee of his father’s estate, with an 
office in Boston. He was born at Bos- 
ton, July 7, 1879, the son of Jacob 
Harris and Harriet N. (Burleigh) Niles, 
and prepared for College at Kendall’s 
School, Cambridge. He 
married. — Edwin Peter Dewes died 
April 10, 1930, at Chicago, IIl., of heart 
disease following an attack of bron- 
chitis. After graduation from College, 
Dewes studied law at Northwestern 
University Law School for two years. 
He then entered business with his 
father, who presilent of the 
Standard Brewery in Chicago. He con- 
tinued in this business until 1920. In 
1921, with W. E. Lewis (Amherst, ’00), 
he founded the firm of Lewis-Dew 


years, 


was un- 


was 
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and Company, general investment 
bankers. He was active in this business 
as vice-president and treasurer until 
his death. In 1910, he married Grace 
LaPierre Wooldridge at Baltimore, Md. 
He is survived by his widow and his 
daughters, Grace, Dorothy, and Eliza- 
beth. Dewes was much interested in 
art and in music. He traveled exten- 
sively, having visited all parts of this 
country and much of Europe and South 
America. His loyalty to Harvard and 
to his College friendships made him a 
valued member of the Class Committee 
and a welcome attendant at reunions. 
He was a member of the Attic Club, 
Harvard Club, Racquet Club, Univer- 
sity Club and Art Institute of Chicago, 
and the Lake Forest Club of Lake 
Forest, Ill. 


1903 


RoceEr Ernst, Sec. 

50 Federal St., Boston 
The New York members of the Class 
of 1903 gave a dinner to the Class at 
the Harvard Club, New York City, on 
Thursday, April 24, 1930, at which 
ninety members of the Class were 
present. R. 5S. Foss was toastmaster, 
and the principal speakers were 
Dr. Richard Derby, president of the 
Class, and the following classmates: 


S. H. Wolcott, Rev. C. W. Gilkey, and 


N. F. Glidden.— D. W. Comins’s 
business address is now 27 State 
Street, Boston. — C. E. Stanton is now 


Professor of Greek at the University of 
Maine. His address is University Inn, 
Orono, Maine. — On January 14, 1930, 
Herbert Spencer Martin met an un- 
timely death by a fall from the window 
of his apartment, 820 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Martin had met with 
success in the business world from a 
financial point of view, being. at the 
time of his death vice-president of 
S. W. Straus and Company, bankers, 
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and president and treasurer of The 
Hotel Corporation, one of its subsidi- 
aries, which operated the Ambassador 
Hotels in New York City, Atlantic 
City, and Los Angeles, and the Alba 
Hotel at Palm Beach. The mere opera- 
tion of hotels of a class such as the Am- 
bassador, while a business requiring 
great executive ability, did not particu- 
larly appeal to Martin. He was inter- 
ested always in the future and in the 
further additions to the hotel group 
that might be acquired, and in the in- 
tricacies of the banking business con- 
nected with the financing of the hotels. 
But even this phase of the business was 
not as interesting to Martin as was 
that business which descended to him 
from his father, consisting of the manu- 
facture of underwear under the name of 
M. Martin and Company. He never 
in any particular shirked his work; in 
fact, he always worked too hard, and 
this fact probably brought on a nervous 
breakdown from which he never fully 
recovered. He was a most enthusiastic 
and loyal member of the Class, always 
interested in Class affairs, and in fol- 
lowing the careers of the different 
members. He had at least a nodding 
acquaintance with a large majority of 
his classmates. His presence and sup- 
port will be missed at our reunions. — 


Ce 


1904 
Epwarp A. Tart, Sec. 
1 Federal St., Boston 
At the annual meeting and dinner of 
the Harvard Association of Eastern 
New York, held in Albany on Febru- 
ary 26, Franklin Roosevelt was the 
guest of honor. Merwin Hart, president 
of the Harvard Club of Utica, was 
also a guest. — R. H. Hallet has been 
elected treasurer of the Harvard Club 
of Washington. — Charles Gilman was 
the Harvard member of the committee 
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on arrangements of the annual joint 
meeting of the engineering associations 
of Princeton, Yale, and Harvard, which 
was held January 18. — C. E. Perkins 
was elected president and Hamilton 
Thacher vice-president of the Harvard 
Club of Santa Barbara, Cal., at the 
annual meeting of the club held Feb- 
ruary 1.—J. R. Hamlen has been 
elected a director of the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, Inc. — 1904 men have 
received appointments by the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs on various com- 
mittees for the current year as follows: 
W. W. Fisher, Harvard Fund; Laird 
Bell, Lionel DeJersey Harvard Student- 
ship; P. W. Herrick, chairman French 
Scholarship; S. A. Welldon, Book 
Prize. — Livingston Davis has been ap- 
pointed Belgian Consul at Boston; 
his jurisdiction includes Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachu- 
setts. —James Jackson has_ been 
elected chairman of the Metropolitan 
Chapter of the New England division 
of the American Red Cross. His bank- 
ing firm has recently been merged with 
that of William Schall and Company, 
members of the New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. His office remains 
at 24 Federal Street, Boston. — W. W. 
Fisher recently relinquished the presi- 
dency of the Dallas Real Estate Board, 
after a year’s service. He has been 
elected president of the Presidents’ 
Club, in charge of all luncheon and 
civic organizations in the city of Dallas. 
— Frederick Holdsworth has _ been 
elected a director of the Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company. — T. N. 
Metcalf, formerly a vice-president of 
Raymond and Whitcomb Company, 
travel agents, is now secretary of the 
H. B. Humphrey Company, advertis- 
ing agency, 581 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton. — H. F. Preston, who is a master 
at St. George’s School, Newport, R.I., 
returned to the School February 1, 


after a six months’ sabbatical leave of 
absence, which he spent on a cruise 
with the Hellenic Club of London in the 
eastern Mediterranean and in study 
at the University of Munich. — T. C. 
Williams, assistant principal in charge 
of the supervision and improvement of 
instruction at the Manual Training 
School, Bordentown, N.J., received the 
degree of A.M. from the University of 
Pennsylvania at its recent mid-year 
convocation. — Addresses: Lathrop 
Brown, 45 Beacon Street, Boston; 
L. D. Granger, 28 Bayview Avenue, 
New Rochelle, N.Y.; Walter Hamilton, 
36 Calendar Avenue, LaGrange, III.; 
C. E. Lakeman, 8 W. 40th Street, New 
York; R. W. Lynn, Lynn, Wandless and 
Lanier, 74 Trinity Place, New York; 
D. A. McCabe, A 3 Prospect Apart- 
ments, Princeton, N.J.; E. R. Me- 
Carthy, 6481 Ellenwood Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. A. Monten, 3902 W. 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Cal.; A. J. 
Pates, 104 Newberg Avenue, Catons- 
ville, Md.; L. H. Reuter, 56 Pine 
Street, New York; Dr. R. A. Sadler, 
1075 Boylston Street, Boston. — A. A. 
Ballantine wrote an article which was 
published in the February issue of the 
American Bar Association Journal 
under the title “‘A Study of Compensa- 
tion for Automobile Accidents.” The 
article dealt with the work of the com- 
mittee which is making a comprehen- 
sive study for the improvement in the 
law relating to personal injury resulting 
from automobile accidents. — M. K. 
Hart, chairman of the committee of 
twenty-five of the New York Statewide 
Economic Congress, is the author of an 
article entitled ‘‘ Industry in New York 
in 1954 and 1979,” which was published 
in the January issue of The Up-State, a 
bi-monthly magazine published by the 
New York Development Association, 
Inc., and devoted to the welfare of that 
State. — C. R. Post has published ‘A, 
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History of Spanish Painting” (Harvard 
University Press). — Births: To R. E. 
Clapp and Myrtle (Anderson) Clapp, a 
son, Richard Elbridge Clapp, Jr., 
March 7, 1930; to H. W. Hammond and 
Clarissa (Hall) Hammond, a daughter, 
Carol Whittier Hammond, March 28, 
1930. — Hosea Bradley Bigelow died 
at New Smyrna, Fla., April 10, 1930. 
He had recently returned from an 
extended tour of Europe with his fam- 
ily. His death followed an attack of 
acute appendicitis while he was visiting 
his parents in New Smyrna. His wife 
and three daughters survive. 


1905 
CuHar es E. Mason, Sec. 
80 State St., Boston 

Trowbridge Callaway, who is presi- 
dent of the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, was guest of honor 
and principal speaker at a luncheon of 
the New England group of the Associa- 
tion, March 20, at the Chamber of 
Commerce Building in Boston. Calla- 
way has been making an official tour 
of the larger investment centres of the 
country. —H. F. Mason, retiring 
president of the Boston Real Estate 
Exchange, presided at a dinner of that 
organization April 24, 1930.— C. L. 
Chandler has just returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Europe and South America. 
— Roger Derby and Aymar Johnson 
have been cruising on the latter’s yacht 
and were entertained in Porto Rico by 
W. McK. Jones. — A. H. Hayes’s ad- 
dress is 344 North Detroit Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. — Plans are being com- 
pleted for our big twenty-fifth anni- 
versary celebration, the dates of which 
are June 15 to 20. Literature has been 
mailed to all the classmates, and a big 
turn-out is expected. Any member of 
the Class who has not received the Class 
publications should notify the Secre- 
tary at once. Any classmate who has 
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not contributed yet to the twenty-fifth 
anniversary fund is urged to do so at 
once, and send it to Robert Winsor, Jr., 
treasurer, 69 Newbury Street, Boston, 


1906 
Wa. H. Nyg, Sec. 
178 Tremont St., Boston 

Clayton French died of pneumonia 
at Philadelphia, September 3, 1929. 
French was born in Philadelphia and 
graduated from DeLancey School in 
1902 and entered Harvard the same 
year. After leaving College, he entered 
the firm of Smith, Kline and French, 
wholesale druggists; he became vice- 
president of it in 1916 and remained 
with it until May, 1918, when he re- 
signed to enter the Chemical Warfare 
Service. In August, 1918, he received 
his commission as captain and was dis- 
charged from the army in December, 
1918. Shortly thereafter, he resumed 
his position with Smith, Kline and 
French, where he remained until his 
retirement from active business in 
October, 1928. He was a member of the 
Racquet and Merion Cricket Clubs. 
His marriage to Catherine Hall took 
place at Wynnewood, Pa., August 27, 
1918. One daughter, Ann, born in 
January, 1921, survives him. Mrs. 
French died in 1928. — Henry Guild 
Tucker, LL.B. ’09, died at Brockton, 
March 26, 1930. After receiving his 
law degree, he entered the office of 
Matthews, Thompson 
where he was special assistant to former 
Mayor Matthews. Following this he 
decided to enter business, and after a 
few years with the Curtis Publishing 
Company, he entered the shoe business 
in Brockton. For many years he was 
treasurer and director of the Conrad 
Shoe Company, from which firm he 
retired in 1928. He more recently has 
been devoting his attention to building 
up the Ben Marsh Shoe Company of 


and_ Spring, 
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He was born in Avon, 
January 18, 1884, son of William 
Henry Harrison Tucker and Helen 
Sophia Guild. In 1913, he married 
Ruth Blanchard Gibson, of Brookline. 
He is survived by his wife and three 


Stoughton. 


children. 


1907 
Sern T. Gano, Sec. 
199 Washington St., Boston 

N. J. O’Conor is the author of a book 
entitled “‘There Was Magic in Those 
Days,” recently published in London, 
England, by Elkin Mathews and Mar- 
rot, and soon to be published in this 
country by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. He is also the author of the 
memoir to accompany the “Letters of 
Maarten Maartens,’’ which will be 
published in England. O’Conor is 
doing biographical research in England 
and on the Continent in preparation 
for another book. His permanent ad- 
dress is 31, Edwardes Square, Ken- 
sington, London, W 8. — Jerome Tan- 
enbaum, formerly with L. Tanenbaum, 
Strauss real estate, 
525 Broadway, New York City, is now 


and Company, 
carrying on that business under his own 
name.— R. M. Tappan, formerly 
assistant to the president of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston, has 
been elected a vice-president of that 
bank. — He has been elected to the 
board of managers of the Convalescent 
Home of the Children’s Hospital, 
Boston. — F. M. Gunther, United 
States Minister to Egypt, has been 
nominated by President Hoover as 
Minister to Ecuador. Gunther studied 
in 1907-08 at the Ecole Libre des Sci- 
ences Politiques, Paris; he has since 
been in the United States Diplomatic 
Service, as follows: 1908-’09, private 
secretary to the American Ambassador 
to Japan; 1909-10, third secretary, 
American Embassy, Paris; 1910-11, 
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with the Division of Latin-American 
Affairs, Washington; 1911-12, secre- 
tary, American Legation, and chargé 
d'affaires, Managua; 1912, secretary of 
legation and chargé d'affaires, Lisbon; 
1912—14, second secretary, Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro; February, 1914, secre- 
tary of legation, Christiania, Norway; 
June, 1914, secretary to the American 
delegation and technical delegate to 
the International Conference, Spitz- 
bergen; 1914~17, second secretary, 
and 1917-19, first secretary, of the 
Embassy, London; 1919-20, first secre- 
tary of the legation and chargé d’af- 
faires, The Hague; 1920-24, counselor, 
American Embassy, Rome; 1924-28, 
chief of the Division of Mexican 
Affairs, Department of State, Wash- 
ington; Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Egypt 
since 1928.— M. C. Ware has been 
elected a vice-president and retlected 
a trust officer of the Lee, Higginson 
Trust Co., Boston. — W. W. Aldrich, 
president of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, will be president 
of the corporation formed by consoli- 
dating the Chase National Bank, the 
Equitable Trust Company, and the 
Interstate Trust Company. The com- 
bined bank, which will be the largest 
in the world, will operate under the 
name and charter of the Chase National 
Bank. — A. B. Green has organized at 
Portland, Or., the Green Process Com- 
pany, to handle paper-mill precision 
and control] instruments which he has 
developed. He has also undertaken 
special engineering work for the S. D. 
Warren Company of Boston. His ad- 
dress is Cumberland Mills Station, 
Westbrook, Me. — Edwin Alonzo 
Meserve died at Newton Centre, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1930. He was a specialist in 
diseases of the ear, nose, and throat in 
Boston. After completing his hospital 
work, in 1914, he went to Peru as sur- 
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geon of the expedition of the National 
Geographical Society and spent some 
months in the Andes. On his return 
he took up practice in Watertown. In 
December, 1917, he was commissioned 
first lieutenant in the Medical Corps, 
United States Army, and in September, 
1918, having been promoted to the rank 
of captain, he went to France, where he 
was on duty until the succeeding June. 
He was ill in France and after his return 
to the United States. After his recovery 
he established his office in Boston. He 
was born at Charlestown, May 10, 
1884, the son of Alonzo and Abbie M. 
(May) Meserve, and prepared at the 
Boston Latin School. In 1915, he mar- 
ried Daphne M. Copp, of Boston; she 
survives, with two young children. His 
mother, three brothers, and four sisters 
also survive. — Albert Max Lilienthal 
died at Pasadena, Cal., February 13, 
1930. For several years he was in the 
brokerage business in New York City. 
He was born there, September 26, 1885, 
the son of Albert and Alice (Meyers) 
Lilienthal, and prepared at the Col- 
legiate School. — DuBois Beale, LL.B. 
(New York Law School) ’09, died at 
Scarsdale, N.Y., February 1, 1930. He 
had practised law in New York City 
for twenty years. For several months 
during the war he was with the Fuel 
Administration in Washington, and 
then went to France, where he was for 
six months Red Cross representative 
with the 32d and 78th Divisions. He 
was born at Hudson, N.Y., January 29, 
1885, the son of Charles F. T. and Mar- 
garet (duBois) Beale, and prepared for 
College at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
In 1913, he married Majorie Ditmars, 
who survives. — F. C. Tenney has been 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the coast artillery of the 
United States Army reserve forces. He 
attended the second officers’ training 
camp at Fort Monroe, Va., and was 
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commissioned first lieutenant in No- 
vember, 1917. The following month 
he went overseas with Battery D, first 
trench mortar company, and was made 
captain on November 2, 1918. He was 
discharged as a captain in March, 1919, 
and later received the same commission 
in the Army Reserve Corps. In March, 
1922, he was promoted to major and his 
commission as lieutenant-colonel was 
issued on March 17. He has been as- 
signed to the 95th Regiment of coast 
artillery, with headquarters in Duluth, 
Minn. — James Jackson Higginson 
died at Kingston, N.Y., February 4, 
1930. After securing his Master's 
degree at Harvard, he entered the Grad- 
uate School at Columbia University, 
and received his degree of Ph.D. in the 
Department of Comparative Liter- 
ature. In 1912, he entered the office of 
Lee, Higginson and Company, New 
York, with which he was associated in 
1926, when he became a member of the 
firm of Winslow, Lanier and Company, 
59 Cedar Street, New York City. After 
attending military camp at Plattsburg, 
being recommended for a captaincy, 
Higginson was refused acceptance on 
account of defective eyesight, and after 
several attempts to enter the service 
he went overseas in 1918 with the Red 
Cross, where he served as captain, 
A.R.C., in an active sector, and later 
became district commander of the 
A.R.C. in the Vosges region. He was a 
member of various social and country 
clubs in New York and elsewhere, and 
of the Loyal Legion and Sons of the 
Revolution. In 1919, he 
married Miss L. Virginia Mitchell, of 
New York, who, with two children, 
Thomas Lee and James Jackson, Jr., 
survives him. 


January, 
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1910 
Leon M. Littte, Sec. 
135 Devonshire St., Boston 

F. J. de Slovere is Professor of Law 
at New York University. He lives at 
63 Livingston Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 
— The address of Irving Burrows is 
439 Washington Street, Brookline. — 
W. C. Graustein, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics at Harvard, has been 
reélected a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society. — L. L. 
Brown, who became in April, 1929, 
librarian of the Free Public Library, 
New Haven, Conn., recently bought a 
house at 73 McKinley Avenue, in that 
city. — G. A. Parker, registrar of motor 
vehicles in Massachusetts, has been 
elected chairman of the Safe Roads 
Federation, the highway branch of the 
Massachusetts Safety Council. — E. A. 
H. Watson is president of the Carmel 
Press, Ine., which he recently formed 
for the general printing business at 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal. — C. C. Little, 
managing director of the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer, di- 
rector of the Roscoe B. Jackson Labo- 
ratory, Bar Harbor, Me., and formerly 
president of the University of Maine 
and of the University of Michigan, 
spoke on “‘The Fight Against Disease” 
at the Community Church, Symphony 
Hall, Boston, on February 23. He has 
recently been appointed a trustee of 
the Rivers School, Brookline; he was 
one of the incorporators of that school 
in 1924.—R. M. Everett has been 
elected a director of the Webster and 
Atlas Corporation of Boston. He is 
also a director of the Webster and Atlas 
National Bank. — S. H. Hare, who is 
a member of the firm of Hare and Hare, 
architects and city planners, Kansas 
City, Mo., has been reélected treasurer 
of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. In the autumn of 1929 he 
was appointed consultant to the City 


Planning Commission of Kansas City 
and in December he published a report 
on a city plan for Houston, Tex. — 
The address of A. C. Gilbert is care of 
Lovell, White and King, 5, Thavies 
Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 1, 
England. — M. J. Leonard’s address is 
care of the Punta Alegre Sugar Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 1938, Havana, Cuba. — 
J. L. Merrill, formerly a general partner 
in the firm of Merrill, Lynch and Com- 
pany, bankers, New York City, has 
been admitted as a general partner in 
the firm of E. A. Pierce and Company, 
investment bankers, of that city. — 
Ward Shepard is secretary of the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forest Educa- 
tion Board, which was founded by the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust 
of Washington, D.C. — Twin daugh- 
ters, Marilyn Anne Strunk and Sylvia 
Allen Strunk, were born, January 5, to 
A. C. Strunk and Esther (Scheuerman) 
Strunk (Univ. Cinn.), ’21.—J. E. 
Thayer, Jr., has been reélected a 
trustee for a four-year term of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton. — F. S. Chien is studying at the 
Boston School of Fine Arts and is living 
at 10 Beals Street, Brookline. — A 
daughter, Eleanor Ernst, was born, 
April 3, to C. H. Ernst and Dorothy H. 
(Puffer) Ernst. — James Insley Boyce 
died at Philadelphia, Pa., January 7, 
1930, after a short illness with pneu- 
monia. He was a lawyer in Wilming- 
ton, Del. For a year after his gradua- 
tion from Harvard he was an investi- 
gator of mines and manufactures for 
the Federal Department of Commerce. 
Then he was appointed a Rhodes 
Scholar from Delaware and spent the 
next three years as a student at Trinity 
College, Oxford. In 1913, he returned 
to this country and took up practice 
with the late United States Senator 
Willard Saulsbury. At the outbreak 
of the war he entered the Naval Train- 
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ing School; he was afterwards assigned 
to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
for instruction, and subsequently as- 
signed to the flagship Pennsylvania, 
with the rank of lieutenant, junior 
grade. After the war he resumed the 
practice of law in Wilmington. He was 
born at Georgetown, Del., October 7, 
1888, the son of William H. and Emma 
(Valliant) Boyce, and prepared at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and three young 
children. His father also survives. — 
Clarence Dewey Britten died at Long 
Beach, L.I., N.Y., November 9, 1929. 
He had been engaged in literary work, 
although he taught for a short time. 
He had been connected with the Four 
Seas Company, publishers, Boston, but 
in 1918 joined the editorial staff of The 
Dial, then published in Chicago. In 
1920, he resigned his post, and took up 
literary criticism. He was born at 
Pella, Ia., June 30, 1887, the son of 
Fred E. and Flora P. (Harley) Britten. 
In 1907 he married Nellie L. Huff of 
Cambridge; she died in 1908. — Gilbert 
Newman White died at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., October 9, 1929. He had been in 
the typewriter manufacturing business. 
He left College in 1907 and took a busi- 
ness school course. He was for some 
time a salesman for Underwood, L. C. 
Smith, and Royal typewriters, in suc- 
cession, and later was manager for the 
Royal Company, in Newark, N.J., and 
Rochester, N.Y., and, still later, a dis- 
trict manager in New York City. In 
1917, he married Alberta E. Prahl, at 
Ossining, N.Y. They had one daughter. 


1912 
RayMonp S. Wiikrns, Sec. 
735 Exchange Bldy., Boston 
The Class held a dinner at the Boston 
Garden Club February 15, the evening 
of the Dartmouth hockey game. Those 
present were: H. A. Baker, D. Bloom- 
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field, W. R. Bolton, M. T. Briggs, T. J. 
Campbell, T. J. Crowley, J. T. Day, 
H. P. Faxon, R. T. Fisher, F. C. Gray, 
J. L. Hannan, O. W. Haussermann, 
L. M. Hendrick, C. W. Hubbard, Jr., 
B. N. Jones, A. J. Kelley, R. W. 
Knowles, R. Lowell, A. F. McLean, A. 
Nichols, W. Overholser, F. Packard, 
C. O. Pengra, C. C. Perry, W. B. 
Prescott, H. E. Reeves, H. J. Sargent, 
J. B. Savage, P. H. Suter, W. P. Tobey, 
J. C. Trumbull, S. B. Warner, R. S. 
Wilkins, and P. R. Withington. — The 
Class also held a dinner at the Harvard 
Club of New York April 18. Those 
present were: D. B. Adams, G. H. 
Balch, H. H. Breland, D. Brigham, 
C. N. Browne, C. D. Clifton, C. K. 
Clinton, H. T. Deane, R. F. Duncan, 
A. G. Dupont, G. D. F. Edwards, E. G. 
Flint, Jr., S. A. Friede, H. L. Gaddis, 
W. M. Grimes, L. I. Grinnell, A. J. 
Goldsmith, C. E. Hansen, O. W. Haus- 
sermann, C. H. Hoskins, A. M. Hyde, 
A. G. Langmann, K. Lorenz, B. Pit- 
man, B. M. Preble, L. D. Redway, 
H. Reid, A. Richard, M. S. Robbins, 
W. E. Shepherd, Jr., R. Stiles, H. H. 
Tryon, and R. S. Wilkins. — The ad- 
dress of W. H. Baldwin is 122 East 42d 
Street, New York City. — A. F. Breed 
is with F. L. Dabney and Company, 
10 Post Office Square, Boston. — C. N. 
Browne is vice-president of Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., 131 Cedar 


Street, New York City. — The resi- 
dence of L. J. Catheron is 112 Ham- 
mond Road, Belmont. —I. D. Dawes 


is comptroller of the Virginia Carolina 
Chemical Corporation, Richmond, Va. 
— Richard Douglas’s address is Har- 
rington Park, N.J.— F. O. French is 
with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 100 Milk Street, Boston. — 
The address of S. A. Friede is 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. — 
L. I. Grinnell is vice-president and 
secretary of Talbot J. Taylor, Jr., Inc. 
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and is engaged in the general real 
estate business at 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. — M. L. Hart is with 
the Columbus Real Estate Mortgage 
Company, 66 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio.—N. D. Hurley’s 
business address is 336 Madison Av- 
enue, New York City. His residence 
is 115 West 11th Street. — B. N. Jones 
has been elected treasurer of the Provi- 
dent Institution for Savings in the 
towns of Amesbury and Salisbury. — 
L. V. Lieurance is studying at the Uni- 
versity of California. His address is 
136 Commonwealth Avenue, Los An- 
geles, California. — The address of 
Thomas McCall is 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. — A. F. McLean is 
with Whitney Bros., Inc., 34 Farns- 
worth Street, Boston. His residence 
is Egypt, Mass. — Winfred Overholser 
has been appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner of the Department of Mental 
Diseases of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. — A fourth son and 
sixth child, Raymond Patrick, was born 
March 8 to the Rev. W. E. Patrick and 
Una (Warren) Patrick. — The address 
of B. M. Preble is 22 Georgia Place, 
Flushing, N.Y.— Dr. David Rap- 
port’s address is the Tufts College 
Medical School, 416 Huntington Av- 
enue, Boston. —- The business address 
of Auguste Richard is 881 Broadway, 
New York City. His residence is 
Hewlett, L.I., N.Y. — The address of 
A. B. Richardson is 2730 Parkwood 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. — M. S. Rob- 
bins’s address is 1060 Park Avenue, 
New York City. — The address of 
R. A. Wells is Beniston Station, Tal- 
ladega, Ala. He is with the Bemis 


Brothers Bag Company. — A second 
son and third child, George Huntington 
Williams, was born February 14 to 
R. W. Williams and Helen (Gibbs) 
Williams. 
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1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, See. 
Shawmut Bank Bldg., Boston 

Addresses: A. W. Bell, 3706 Univer- 
sity Way, c/o Roosevelt Laundry, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; T. E. Benner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City; A. McC. Boal, 57 William Street, 
New York City; E. K. Carver, 24 Pen- 
field Road, Brighton, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Jacob Coles, Harvard Club, 27 W. 
44th Street, New York City; Nelson 
Curtis, Jr., 57 Eliot Street, Jamaica 
Plain; E. L. Hackes, 31 Tiemann Place, 
New York City; H. R. Hilliard, 2050 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. 
E. Horne, 224 S. Second Street, Al- 
hambra, Cal.; R. N. Kastor, Sartorius 
and Smith, 61 Broadway, New York 
City; P. A. Kober, 1 Gregory Avenue, 
West Orange, N.J.; Joseph Lorenz, 
165 Broadway, New York City; R. S. 
Meriam, South Lincoln; Harold St. 
John, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
Hawaii; J. D. Taylor, 533 S. Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal.; J. S. Toma- 
jan, 36 Institute Road (home), Worces- 
ter; 28 Union Street, Worcester (busi- 
ness); Howard Wilbur, 16 Lakeville 
Place, Apartment 14, Jamaica Plain. 


1916 
We tts Biancnarp, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

G. H. Priest, Jr., has been elected 
vice-president of the American Paint 
Journal Company, St. Louis, publishers 
of the American Paint Journal. — A 
son, Edward Motley Guild, Jr., was 
born, January 2, 1930, to E. M. Guild 
and Corina (Ely) Guild. — H. J. Bab- 
cock’s address is care of the General 
Electric Company, 1101 Union Trust 
Building, 925 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. — R. N. Williams, 2d, was 
admitted on February 1 as a general 
partner in the firm of C. Clothier 
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Jones and Company, 1603 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, members of the 
New York and Philadelphia Stock 
Exchanges. — D. D. Harries is a part- 
ner in the firm of Mitchell, Gillette and 
Carmichael, lawyers, Alworth Building, 
Duluth, Minn. The firm was formerly 
Washburn, Bailey and Mitchell. — 
L. G. Budlong has been since Septem- 
ber 15, 1929, patent attorney for the 
United States Rubber Company, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. He was 
formerly with the firm of Byrnes, 
Stebbins and Parmelee of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.— A daughter was born, Febru- 
ary 4, to C. C. Felton and Hope (Gas- 
ton) Felton. — R. C. S. King has given 
up his Chicago residence and is living 
at 1647 Beacon Street, Boston. — H.S. 
Barnes lives at 30 Jefferson Road, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. His business address is 
eare of Young and Rubicam, Inc., 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City. — 
N. B. Clark is head of the accountancy 
department at Woodbury College, 727 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Cal. — A 
son, George Metcalf, was born, De- 
cember 25, 1929, to A. F. Kingman and 
Margaret (Graham) Kingman, (Vassar) 
717. Kingman is a student in the 
second-year class at the Command 
and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., and is under orders 
to proceed to Fort Benning, Ga., for 
duty as an instructor at the Infantry 
School there. — C. T. Brues, Associate 
Professor of Economic Entomology at 
Harvard, delivered a series of two lec- 
tures on “Insects and Human Wel- 
fare’’ at Coker College, Hartsville, 
S.C., on January 27 and 28. — A. F. 
Doty, formerly with Kidder, Peabody 
and Company, bankers, Boston, is now 
with the firm of Gray and Wilmerding, 
members of the New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges, 84 State Street, 
Boston. — John Wheeler Casey died 
at Brookline, February 1, 1930. At the 
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time of his death he had been for sev- 
eral years in the real estate business in 
Boston. In July, 1916, he served for 
four months with the 9th Massachu- 
setts Infantry at the Mexican border, 
and about a year later, when that or- 
ganization was federalized, he went 
with it to France and was at the front 
until the armistice was signed. He took 
part in the engagements in the Chemin 
des Dames sector, La Reine sector, Pas 
Fini sector, Chateau-Thierry, and the 
Saint-Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensives. He was born at Boston, 
November 20, 1891, the son of James D. 
and Catherine A. Casey, and prepared 
for College at Stone’s School, Boston. 
In 1920 he married Celia E. Kearns, 
who survives, with two children. 


1924 
F. A. O. Scuwarz, Sec. 
Greenwich, Conn, 

Plans have now been formulated for 
the sexennial reunion. The committee 
in charge is composed of C. J. Hub- 
bard, F. S. Hill, K. N. Hill, F. T. Bald- 
win, and Raoul Pantaleoni. Mean- 
while, the routine work of the Class 
goes on. Under the able direction of 
Corliss Lamont, the Class Insurance 
Fund is being continued. As aresult the 
Class will have available by 1949 the 
major part of its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary gift. In addition members of the 
Class are being given the opportunity 
to contribute to the Harvard Fund if 
they feel that they can do so in addi- 
tion to their Classinsurance. The Third 
Class Report will be published within 
the next few months. 


1928 
WituraM A. Maar, Sec. 
3636 W. Pershing Rd., Chicago, III. 
Donald Gooding McCloud, son of 
Roy Michael McCloud and Gertrude 
Emily Gooding McCloud, was born in 
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Chicago, IIl., August 4, 1905. His child- 
hood was spent in Chicago and sub- 
urbs, in Ironwood, Mich., and in Boston 
and suburbs. His College preparatory 
work was at the Huntington School for 
Boys, Boston, where he held a regular 
scholarship for five years. He attended 
the University of Chicago for one year, 
being a member of the U. of C. Glee 
Club and of Blackfriars. While at the 
Huntington School ke had been active 
in dramatics and athletics, and con- 
tinued his interest in these activities 
throughout his College life. He trans- 
ferred from the University of Chicago 
to Harvard University, where he was a 
member of the Harvard Glee Club; 
University Instrumental Club; Circolo 
Italiano; Class Football Squad, 1925; 
President of the Huntington School 
Club, 1926-28, and associate manager 
of wrestling and manager of second 
Varsity wrestling team, 1928. At the 
age of sixteen he attended the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp at Camp 
Devens, and at both the University of 
Chicago and Harvard College took part 
in the military training activities. He 
attended three summer courses for 
reserve officers’ training at Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vermont, as a student, and four 
as instructor in the artillery depart- 
ment there in 1929. He was a second 
lieutenant, assigned to the 301st Field 
Artillery, Massachusetts National 
Guard, and later attached to the Gov- 
ernor’s staff in Connecticut and to the 
192d Field Artillery (Reserve), Con- 
necticut National Guard. He was a 
member of the Army and Navy Club of 
Boston. He was for one year con- 
nected with the Industrial Aid Society 
of Boston, doing social service work, 
after which he made his first connec- 
tion in the work to which he decided to 
devote himself permanently — that of 
teaching. His position on the faculty 
of the Thomas School in Rowayton, 
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Conn., was a happy one. But he ex- 
pected eventually to act as an in- 
structor in military matters in a boys’ 
military training school, and was at the 
time of his death being considered for 
such a position by a number of such 
schools. He died early in the morning 
of April 19, 1930, after a twelve-hours’ 
illness, at Norwalk, Conn., having 
taught his class at the Thomas School 
up to the closing hour of the day previ- 
ous. He was given a military funeral 
and buried in the Soldiers’ Lot at River- 
side Cemetery, Norwalk. Besides his 
parents, he leaves three sisters, Emily, 
Janet, and Ruth McCloud, all of Chi- 
cago, and many friends who mourn the 
death of this brave young soldier in 
the battle of life, who stood at his post 
of duty to the end, and was not afraid 
even when “the last enemy”’ overtook 
him. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Macazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions tothe daily 
press. 

Robert Fitzgibbon Young, M.A. (Cx- 
ford) has written a paper of interest to 
Harvard men on “Comenius and the In- 
dians of New England,” published in 
pamphlet form by the School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies in the Univr- 
sity of London, King’s College. In it he 
deals with the tradition, current since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
and resting on the authority of Cotton 
Mather, that Comenius was invited by 
the younger John Winthrop to come to 
New England and serve as President of 
Harvard College. Mr. Young shows that 
although Comenius was undoubtedly 
urged to undertake an educational mission 
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of some sort to New England, the invita- 
tion did not embrace an offer of the Presi- 
dency of Harvard College. 

Dr. Arthur MacDonald, Graduate 
School ’83-’85, has reprinted from The 
Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine his arti- 
cle on “Legislative Anthropology.” For 
two years he has been studying prison in- 
mates in their cells, and as a result of his 
studies he has drawn a bill attacking 
crime at its roots which has been intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator McNary 
and Representatives Dyer, Christopher- 
son, and LaGuardia. The purpose of the 
bill is to establish a laboratory for the 
study of the criminal, dependent, and de- 
fective classes, this laboratory to be in 
charge of a director who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

Arthur Colby Sprague, 719, has edited 
Samuel Daniel’s “Poems and A Defence 
of Ryme” (Harvard University Press) 
and has supplied an interesting Introduc- 
tion to a volume which will enable stu- 
dents to acquaint themselves with the 
work of a little-known Elizabethan poet. 

In “The Economic and Social History 
of an English Village” (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press) Norman Scott Brien Gras, 
Straus Professor of Business History in 
Harvard University, and Ethel Culbert 
Gras have made a thorough and carefully 
documented study of the history of Craw- 
ley in Hampshire during a period of more 
than a thousand years—from 909 to 
1928. 

The Carnegie Foundation, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, has published 
for gratuitous distribution a “Review of 
Legal Education in the United States and 
Canada for the year 1929” by Alfred J. 
Reed, ’97. 

Dwight C. Rose, ’20, author of “A 
Scientific Approach to Investment Man- 
agement” (Harper & Brothers), is also 
the author of “Common Stocks at the 
Current Price Level,’ an address deliv- 
ered before the American Statistical As- 
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sociation and the American Economic 
Association in Chicago, December 27, 
1928, and now reprinted in pamphlet 
form. 

Hyder Edward Rollins, Ph.D. 17, Pro- 
fessor of English in Harvard University, 
has edited his third volume of “The 
Ballads” (Harvard University 
Press) which, as he says in his Preface, is 


Pepys 
“engagingly miscellaneous” in its con- 
tents. The seventy-three ballads in this 
collection were written between the years 
1666 and 1688. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


A History of Spanish Painting, by Chand- 
ler Rathfon Post, 04. Volumes I- 
II. Harvard University Press, 

The first three volumes of Professor 
Chandler R. Post’s “A History of Spanish 
Painting” answer a long felt need. They 
bring order to chaos and for the first time 
treat in a logical, coherent, and readable 
way, the development of the pictorial art 
of the Iberian Peninsula. In the preface 
of the work the author states that the 
purpose is “‘to provide a foundation upon 
which other students may build.” It does 
this and more. For many years to come 
it will remain the source book and ulti- 
mate authority for all students of Spanish 
painting. 

The book carries the history of the sub- 
ject to about the middle of the fifteenth 
century at which time the International 
Style of painting in Spain is supplanted 
by Flemish influence. It is the author’s 
intention, in future volumes now in 
preparation, to treat the subsequent 
painting in Spain and eventually to bring 
the study to a close with a discussion of 
modern masters. 

The first volume opens with a brilliant 
discussion of the general characteristics 
of Spanish painting, followed by a search- 
ing inquiry into the origin and character 
of the Romanesque style and its relation 
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to early medieval painting in the rest of 
Europe. The remaining space is devoted 
to a treatment of the individual monu- 
ments of the Romanesque Period in which 
several knotty problems of chronology 
and iconography are solved. The arrange- 
ment of the frescoes into geographic 
groups and the neat stylistic classification 
of the panel paintings will be an enormous 
aid to medieval scholars. 

The first section of the second volume 
is devoted to the ramifications of the 
French Gothic influence in the various 
kingdoms of Spain. The rest of the 
volume contains a lengthy and lucid 
treatment of the Italo-Gothic and Inter- 
national Styles in Catalonia. The study 
of Pedro Serra is sane and sound and the 
author reconstruct several 
interesting artistic personalities such as 
the Master of Abatarrech, the charming 
Master of the Cardona Pentecost, and 
the harsh but virile Master of the Solsona 
Last Supper. 

The final volume of the work discusses 
the Italo-Gothic and International Styles 
in the rest of Spain. The reader is led 
through the confusing labyrinth of 
Valencian painting with astonishing ease 
and is introduced to the detached aloof 
beauties of Majorcan art. The signifi- 
eance of Starnina, Dello Delli, and Nico- 
las Francés is clearly indicated and the 
treatment of the fresco cycles at Sala- 


is able to 


manca and Leon, and the splendid retable 
in the Raimundo Ruiz Collection of 
Madrid is especially illuminating. 

The book is attractive in its make-up. 
The type is clear and pleasant and the 
illustrations, generous and well repro- 


duced. The Harvard University Press 


has produced a work worthy of its high 
tradition of excellence. 

Professor Post has gathered together 
much unpublished 
made many new and convincing attribu- 
tions, laying particular stress on paintings 
in American collections. In the midst of 


material and has 
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all the archeological controversy and 
detail, however, he has never once lost 
sight of the larger aspect of the subject, 
the general development, and the relation 
to the main artistic currents of Europe. 
The book, therefore, will not only be of 
use to the specialist, but will also be of 
great interest to the general reader. 
Charles L. Kuhn, ’24 


The Labor Injunction, by Felix Frank- 
furter, LL.B. ’06, and Nathan 
Greene, LL.B. ’25. The Macmillan 
Company. 

This book is devoted first, to a discus- 
sion of the procedure leading up to the 
issuance of a temporary injunction and 
second, to the substance of injunctions 
in labor disputes and the general problem 
of governmental policy involved in this 
form of judicial machinery and the con- 
stitutional aspects of proposals to regulate 
it. While the discussion is general, the 
cases studied are taken largely from three 
jurisdictions, the Federal Courts, Massa- 
chusetts and New York. There have been 


- practically no ex parte injunctions issued 


in Massachusetts for years. The pro- 
cedure in Massachusetts has been more 
deliberate than in other jurisdictions. It 
has been the practice not to issue a 
temporary injunction until after an order 
of notice has been served on the other side 
returnable in a few days, and an oppor- 
tunity has been given for a preliminary 
hearing with witnesses present. Such 
hearings take place either before the 
court or before a master to whom the case 
is referred. This procedure is contrasted, 
in this book, with the less careful proce- 
dure in the Federal Courts and in New 
York, where the evidence bearing upon 
the issuance of a temporary injunction is 
submitted solely in the form of affidavits, 
i.e., paper proof instead of witnesses under 
cross-examination. 

The general approach of the authors 
to the discussion of problems of substance, 
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as distinguished from procedure, is as 
follows: “Judged by authoritative utter- 
ances, contemporary society rests upon 
certain assumptions: that social progress 
depends upon economic welfare; that our 
economic system is founded upon the 
doctrine of free competition, accepting 
for its gains the cost of its ravages; that 
large aggregations of capital are not in- 
consistent with the doctrine of free 
competition, but are, indeed, inevitable 
and socially desirable; that the individual 
workers must combine in order thereby 
to achieve the possibility of free compe- 
tition with concentrated capital. The 
task of law, whether expressed by 
judicial decision or newly formulated 
by statute, is to accept or reject con- 
cretely the implications of these assump- 
tions. 

“Recognition of the social utility and, 
indeed, of the necessity of trade unions 
implies acceptance of the economic and 
social pressure that can come from united 
action. Such acceptance does not solve 
all difficulties; it leaves open the most 
troublesome of questions — the questions 
of how far and when.... 

“Once we recognize that the right of 
combination by workers is in itself a 
corollary to the dogma of free competi- 
tion, as a means of equalizing the factors 
that determine bargaining power, the 
consequences of making the power of 
union effective will be seen in truer per- 
spective. Undoubtedly, hardships and 
even cruelties are involved in this phase, 
as in other aspects, of our competitive 
system. Wise statesmanship here enters 
to determine at precisely what points the 
cost of competition is too great. Primarily 
this is the task of legislatures.” 

The authors support the substance of 
a bill, introduced by Senator Shipstead, 
which is printed in an appendix and which 
has been pending before Congress for 
several years. This bill proposes to re- 
strict the scope ef labor injunctions in the 
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Federal Courts as well as to regulate 
procedure. 

As to the trial of a case of contempt for 
violation of an injunction, the method of 
trial by jury seems to satisfy the authors 
as preferable to a judicial hearing. Criti- 
cisms of jury trial in such cases are 
referred to as 


“Cassandra wails,” which 
“come readily to lawyers’ lips.” Con- 
sidering the part played by the opinions of 
Mr. Justice Holmes in connection with 
labor cases, and the references to his 
views in this book, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that, in the discussion of jury 
trials in contempt cases, no attention 
seems to be paid to the following sen- 
tences which appear in his “Collected 
Legal Papers” (pp. 237-38): 

“IT confess that in my experience I have 
not found juries specially inspired for the 
discovery of truth. I have not noticed 
that they could see further into things or 
form a saner judgment than a sensible 
and well trained judge. I have not found 
them freer prejudice than an 
ordinary judge would be. Indeed one 
reason why I believe in our practice of 


from 


leaving questions of negligence to them is 
what is precisely one of their gravest 
defects from the point of view of their 
theoretical function: that they will intro- 
duce into their verdict a certain amount 
—a very large amount, so far as I have 
observed — of popular prejudice, and 
thus keep the administration of the law in 
accord with the wishes and feelings of the 
community. Possibly such a justification 
is a little like that which an eminent 
English barrister gave me many years 
ago for the distinction between barristers 
and solicitors. It was in substance that if 
law was to be practised somebody had 
to be damned, and he preferred that it 
should be somebody else.” 
These sentences certainly are not 
“Cassandra wails.” They raise a serious 
question of policy as to how far the inter- 
ests of justice would be enhanced by the 
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policy to which Judge Holmes refers of 
“passing the buck” of judicial responsi- 
bility from the court to a jury in cases 
peculiarly open to popular prejudice. 
Will the public or the labor unions really 
have any more respect in the long run for 
such a procedure than they would for the 
judgment of a “sensible and well-trained 
Judge,” and would the real interests of 
justice, aside from popular prejudice, be 
as well protected in view of the delay and 
other problems connected with modern 
jury trials? 

Whether the authors are right or wrong 
in their views, it is not a criticism of the 
jury system in general, to suggest that 
the views of Judge Holmes, as thus 
expressed, deserve quotation and frank 
discussion in such a book, as well as some 
of the views of other lawyers and judges 
which are quoted and commented upon 
as “forebodings”’ typical of the bar. 

The book is interesting and useful 
because it is suggestive and presents 
the problems clearly and readably with 
much information not readily found else- 
where. 

F. W. Grinnell, 95. 


Town Government in Massachusetts, 1630- 
1930, by John F. Sly, Ph.D. 726, 
Harvard University Press. 

This is an interesting and useful little 
book. Its purpose is “‘to show the possi- 
bilities for institutional research that lie 
hidden... to analyze the motives and 
methods in which the local communities 
of the Commonwealth are grounded, and 
to indicate the pressures that increased 
numbers and administrative complexities 
have brought to the simple machinery of 
another day.” 

The earlier chapters contain a critical 
examination of the various theories which 
have been advanced as to the origin of the 
New England town meeting and other 
characteristic incidents of local govern- 
ment among the Puritans. To those of 
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us who are Yankees having some famil- 
iarity with New England towns, it comes 
as somewhat of a surprise that historians 
and other writers on government in the 
past have held so many “hifalutin” 
theories about the connection of the New 
England town and the ancient customs of 
various European countries. We are 
rather relieved, after reading Mr. Sly’s 
brief account of them, to escape from 
the “Germanic” and other theories and 
get back to the simple explanation, which 
we never doubted, and which was ex- 
pressed by Professor Channing’s conclu- 
sion that Massachusetts towns were 
based on no models whatever but “‘ grew 
by the exercise of English commonsense 
combined with the circumstances of the 
place.” In the face of the existing condi- 
tions of the Puritans, “Political theory 
was almost dumb.” 
a philosophy of self-government that 
stimulated the people of Dorchester to 
meet ‘every Mooneday before the Court 


“Tt was not at all 


by eight of the Clocke in the morning... 
to settle (and sett down) such orders 
as may tend to the generall good.’ It was 
the hard fact of maintaining community 
harmony that an increasing and diverse 
population was making necessary. For 
two hundred years there was no formal 
attempt to eulogize the device. Not only 
would philosophic definition have made 
necessary an unwelcome explanation to 
a puzzled Mother Country, but the town 
meeting was a perfectly apparent and 
workable method that had little attrac- 
tion beyond its utility....” 

Mr. Sly traces the growth of the 
“representative” town meeting plan. 
He suggests that economic forces may 
gradually bring about a combination of 
the “town manager” plan with the 
“representative town meeting” as a 
natural growth to meet modern business 
demands of towns. “As a pen and ink 
sketch of municipal functions the Massa- 
chusetts town is a sprawling mass of un- 
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related services, but as a ‘going concern’ 
it has a long record of sustained accom- 
plishment based on fundamentals of 
citizenship which have been the despair of 
more ‘scientific’ methods.” This sentence 
reminds us of a remark once made by an 


’ 


experienced “moderator,” now deceased, 
who said that he thought a careful study 
of the history, character and judgment of 
the town moderators of New England 
in the past would explain much of the 
success of the town meeting plan of 
government. 
F. W. Grinnell, °95 


Legislative Principles, by Robert Luce, 
82, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. 
This is the third of three volumes, 
by the scholarly representative from the 
Thirteenth Massachusetts District, deal- 


ing with the “science”’ of legislation — 
the other two volumes having already 
appeared under the titles, “Legislative 


Assemblies,” and ‘“‘ Legislative Proced- 


ure. 

The present volume is a study of the 
theory of law making 
John 
Adams, in drafting the Constitution of 
Massachusetts in 1779, inserted in the 
middle of the “Bill of Rights” the 
eighteenth article, which was accepted 


“history and 
by representative government.” 


without change. It reads as follows: “A 
frequent recurrence to the fundamental 
principles of the constitution... are abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve the advan- 
tages of liberty, and to maintain a free 
government....” This article is generally 
neglected and probably regarded, by such 
members of the rising generation as are 
aware of its existence and by many of 
their elders, who have forgotten its 
existence, if they ever knew it, as a bit 
“hot air” or 
platitudinous “bunk” which deserves no 


of eighteenth-century 


attention. Such dogmatic modern philos- 
ophers could learn something from John 
Adams if they were willing to admit the 
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possibility of learning anything of modern 
value from an eighteenth-century thinker, 
The eighteenth article was written into 
the Bill of Rights because it had a vivid 
meaning to the man who wrote it, and 
who still exercises, perhaps, a greater 
influence in the government of this 
country than almost any other man in 
our history because of his vivid constitu- 
tional sense which made him the con- 
structive thinker of the Revolutionary 
period. 

Mr. book supplements the 
eighteenth article of the Bill of Rights 
by providing those who care to inform 


Luce’s 


themselves with a mine of information 
as to “‘fundamental” ideas of govern- 
ment and their history. He has the happy 
faculty of lightening up his writing on a 
subject which is usually treated rather 
heavily. 

As Professor Munro has said in a review 
of one of the earlier volumes, ‘Mr. Luce 
is doing a work which makes every 
student of political science his debtor.” 
There is much in these books that could 
not easily be found elsewhere. The study 
of current problems in connection with 
the Initiative and Referendum and their 
relation to majorities and minorities, is 
interesting and suggestive. 

F.W. Grinnell, 95 


Warning Hill, by John P. Marquand, ’15. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 

The story of Tommy Michael who as 
a little boy had looked across the harbor 
at the big houses of the rich people on 
Warning Hill and had woven dreams 
about the splendors to be seen there is 
appealing. When he grows older and is 
smitten by the charms of the daughter of 
the richest and most arrogant of the 
residents of the hill, he does not become 
sycophant or suppliant, nor does his love 
story end as most readers would expect 
it to do. 


novel of originality, delicacy, and charm, 


Mr. Marquand has produced a 
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with characters vividly drawn and scenes 
rich in color. 


In Quest of Virgil’s Birthplace, by Edward 
Kennard Rand, *94. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

Recently an eminent scholar, Professor 
R. S. Conway, has attacked the generally 
accepted idea that Virgil was born in the 
little village of Pietole, near Mantua, 
and has brought forward considerable 
evidence to show that his birthplace 
must have been Calvisano (Carpenedolo), 
about thirty miles from Mantua. Pro- 
fessor Rand, having traversed the region, 
now traverses Professor Conway’s argu- 
ments and leaves this reader at least sat- 
isfied to accept the established tradition 
concerning P. V. M.’s birthplace. The 
arguments pro and con are the least 
interesting part of a delightful little 
travel volume, copiously illustrated with 
picturesque photographs, full of acute 
observations about the country and the 
people, and animated throughout by 
cheerfulness and humor. 


Yankee Ballads, by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, °87. Cambridge: Washburn 
& Thomas. 

Here is an entertaining little book 
appropriate to the celebration of Boston’s 
Mr. Howe taken 
various amusing episodes of the seven- 
teenth centuries and 
treating them in lively verse has given 
most satisfactorily the color of the time. 


Tercentenary. has 


and eighteenth 


Not only are the stories that he tells 
touched with wit and humor, but they are 
also authentic, as the reader who is curious 
in such matters may ascertain by turning 
to the notes at the end of the volume. 
The silhouette illustrations by Mr. Philip 
Kappel add to the attractiveness of the 
book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A History of Spanish Painting, by Chandler 
Rathfon Post, 04. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
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sity Press, 1930. Three volumes, illustrated. $25. 

Deutsche Arbeit in Amerika, Erinnerungen von 
Kuno Francke, Litt.D. ’12, Professor der Deut- 
schen Kultur-Geschichte an der Harvard Univer- 
sitat. Felix Meiner Verlag in Leipzig, 1930. 
Cloth, illustrated. 91 pp. 

Warning Hill, by John P. Marquand, ’15. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1930. Cloth, 304 pp. 
$2.50. 

In Quest of Virgil’s Birthplace, by Edward Ken- 
nard Rand, ’94. Harvard University Press: Cam- 
bridge, 1930. Cloth, illustrated. 170 pp. $2.50. 

Yankee Ballads, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. 
Cambridge: Washburn & Thomas, 1930. Boards, 
illustrated, 47 pp. $2. 

The Pepys Ballads, edited by Hyder Edward 
Rollins, Ph.D. ’17. Vol. If]. Harvard University 
Press: Cambridge, 1930. Boards, 338 pp. $3.50. 

Samuel Daniel: Poems and A Defence of Ryme, 
edited by Arthur Colby Sprague, ’19. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1930. Boards, 216 pp. 
$3. 

The Economie and Social History of an English 
Village (Crowley, Hampshire), by Norman Scott 
Brien Gras, Ph.D. 712, and Ethel Culbert Gras. 
Harvard University Press: Cambridge, 1930. 
Cloth, illustrated. 730 pp. $7.50. 
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*,* Tt is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GRaApuATES’ MAGaAzINE, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete, 
1891. John Parkhurst Putnam to Susan 

Walker, at New York, N.Y., Jan. 
31, 1930. 


1894. Joseph Warren Glidden to Marion 


Greeley, at Boston, Feb. 6, 
1930. 
1901. Erich Cramer Stern to Lucia 


Martha Barker, at Milwaukee, 

Wis., March 8, 1930. 

Edmund Quincy Moses to Jose- 

phine Roberta Hardesty, at Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., March 8, 1930. 

Hallam Leonard Movius to Victoria 

L. Lundberg, at Paris, France, 

Feb. 17, 1930. 

Arthur Kendrick Pope to Mrs, 

Hazel Wavle Cutler, at Cam- 

bridge, April 12, 1930. 

1902. Edwin Gile Rich to Rosalie VY. 
Leonard, March 30, 1930. 

[1905]. Albert Hamilton Hayes, Jr., to 
Mrs. Irene Clifford, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., Feb. 9, 1930. 

1909. Charles Mason Farnham to Car- 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


men S. Sondergard, at Derry, N.H., 

Jan. 25, 1930. 

Edward Brayton to Annie Hare 

Powel Edwards, at Denton, N.C., 

Jan. 28, 1930. 

John Houghton Taylor to Eleanor 

Sherburne Sanger, at Cambridge, 

April 30, 1930. 

[1917]. Gerald Taft Nichols to Marie 

MacGowan, at Cambridge, Feb. 

22, 1930. 

George Almy Perey to Elvia End- 

ers, at Hartford, Conn., April 14, 

1930. 

[1920]. Robert Courtney Langdon to 

Abby Johnson, at Grafton, March 

29, 1930. 

Grant Merrill Palmer, Jr., to Mary 

E. Reynolds, at Newton, Jan. 25, 

1930. 

George Clapp Vaillant to Suzannah 

Beck, at Mexico City, Mexico, 

March 8, 1930. 

2. Frederick Shattuck Whiteside to 
Caroline Freeman Lawrence, at 
Boston, April 26, 1930. 

. Lyman Gilman Hill to Helen Louise 
Johnson, at Franklin, Sept. 13, 
1929. 

. Horace Lane Arnold to Mary Jean- 

nette Williams, at Little Rock, 

Ark., Apr.l 11, 1930. 

Henry Sayles Francis to Frances 

Miriam Bur.age, at Middlebury, 

Vt., Feb. 22, 1930. 

Richard King Hamlen to Caroline 

Schuyler Jenkins, at Schenectady, 

N.Y., March 22, 1930. 

Joseph Anthony O’Connor to Mary 

L. Reynolds, at Jackson, Mich., 

Feb. 12, 1930. 

Harold Martin Priest to Elizabeth 

Marshall, at Rome, Italy, Feb. 4, 

1930. 

[1925]. Henry Millard Stevens to Eliz- 

abeth Gerould, 


1910. 


1913. 


1918. 


1921. 


1922. 


1924. 


1925. 


1925. 


1925. 


at Cambridge, 


April 26, 1930. 
Kaplan to 


1926. Benjamin Hannah 
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Katler, at New 

March 23, 1930. 

James LeRoy Surpless to Ruth 

Virginia Bower, at Wilmette, III., 

March 8, 1930. 

Harold Nicholson Wagar to 

Dorothy Roe Spedick, at Brooklyn, 

N.Y., Feb. 1, 1930. 

Willard Howard to Darthea Davis 

Bryant, at Newton, May 8, 1930. 

[1927]. Edward Sturgis, Jr., to Mary 
Wilder Eustis, at Milton, April 24, 
1930. 

1928. William Benton Bowers to Rosa- 
mond Forbes, at Cambridge, April 
12, 1930. 

[1928]. John Clark Coonley to Sarah 

Branch Jackson, at Boston, May 

3, 1930. 

John Wells Green to Carol Falk, at 

New York, N.Y., April 29, 1930. 

Curtis James Hooper to Marion 

Gillis, at Arlington, March 1, 1930. 

[1929]. Frederick Luther Felton to Kath- 
ryn Stockton Wells, at Wellesley, 
April 26, 1930. 

[1929]. Sidney Frederick Tyler, Jr., to 

at Milton, 


York, N.Y.,; 


1926. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


1928. 


Constance Harper, 
April 21, 1930. 

M.D. 1921. John Joseph Dunphy, Jr., to 
Helen Hurley, at Boston, April 26, 
1930. 

M.D. 1925. Reginald Hammerick Smith- 
wick to Eleanor Louise Holton, at 
Boston, April 12, 1930. 

M.D. 1926. Trygve Gundersen to Harriet 
Thayer Mason, at Boston, April 
26, 1930. 

LL.B. 1925. William Herman Agee to 
Elsie Elizabeth Burgess, at Beverly 
Farms, April 26, 1930. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 


1858. Winslow Warren, LL.B., d. at 
Dedham, April 3, 1930. 

















1863 


1871. 


1871. 


1879. 


1879. 


1880. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1884. 


1885. 


1885. 


1885. 


1886. 


1886. 


1888. 


1888. 
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79. William 





. Octavius Barrell Shreve, A.M., d. 
at Salem, March 13, 1930. 

George Bass, d. at Chicago, IIl., 
Feb. 22, 1930. 

William Edward Story, d. 
Worcester, April 10, 1930. 


at 


2. Robert Sprague Hall, d. at Charles- 


town, May 5, 1930. 


3. John Warren Johnson, d. at Wo- 


burn, April 22, 1930. 


74. Paul Dana, d. at New York, N.Y., 


April 7, 1930. 


5. Henry Slade Milton, d. at Wal- 


tham, Feb. 28, 1930. 


77. James Mé ivier, d. at Marston 


Mills, March 7, 1930. 
Beltran de las Casas, 
LL.B., d. at Montreal, Can., March 
24, 1930. 

Henry Chapman Mercer, d. at 
Doylestown, Pa., March 9, 1930. 
James Anderson Wright, d. at New 
York, N.Y., April 22, 1930. 
William Dudley Hall, M.D., d. at 
West Dennis, Feb. 12, 1930. 
George Bradford Dunbar, d. 
Chula Vista, Cal., Oct. 30, 1929. 
Frederick Nichols, d. at Boston, 
March 24, 1930. 

William Amory Gardner, d. 
Groton, Feb. 8, 1930. 

William Henry Raymond Hilliard, 
d. at Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 23, 1930. 
Allen Howard Chamberlain, M.D., 
d. at Foxcroft, Me., Aug. 31, 1929. 
Edward Dudley Marsh, A.M., d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 6, 1930. 
Edward Terry Sanford, A.M., 
LL.B., LL.D., d. at Washington, 
D.C., March 8, 1930. 

Henry Lorillard Cammann, d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 1, 1930. 
Augustus Hugo Vogel, d. at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Feb. 18, 1930. 
Henry Howard Furness, Jr., d. at 
Philadelphia, Va., Ap il 15, 1930. 
Henry Lathrop Gilbert, d. at 
Gilbertsville, N.Y., Feb. 26, 1930. 


at 


at 
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1891. 


1892, 


1892. 
1893, 
1893. 
1894, 
1894. 
1895. 
1895. 


1898, 


1899. 
1899. 


1900. 


1901. 
1902. 
1904. 
1906. 


1906. 


1906. 
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Max Winkler, d. at Ann Arbor, 
Mich, March 14, 1930. 

James Lewis Edwards, d. at Brain- 
tree, Feb. 23, 1930. 

Lewis Kennedy Morse, LL.B., d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 8, 1930. 
Charles Lewis Slattery, S.T.D., d. 
at Boston, March 12, 1930. 
Walter Webster Campbell, A.M., 
d. at Jamaica Plain, Feb. 16, 
1930. 

Frederick Warren Johnson, d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 28, 1930. 
Freeman Allen, M.D., d. at Boston, 
May 8, 1930. 

John Harleston Parker, d. at Bos- 
ton, May 5, 1930. 

Henry Albert Gehring, A.M., d. at 
Cleveland, O., Feb. 25, 1926. 
Kinney Smith, d. at Chicago, III., 
Aug. 31, 1929. 

Albert Mansfield Patterson, d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 6, 1930. 
Herbert Richardson Woods, d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 13, 1930. 
William Edgar Weaver, d. at 
Whitestone, L.I., N.Y., Jan. 8, 
1930. 

Gustav Adolf Fried, d. at New 
York, N.Y., March 21, 1930. 
Harry Ney Stearns, LL.B., d. at 
Boston, March 20, 1930. 

William Stearns Davis, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at Exeter, N.H., Feb. 15, 
1930. 

Chauncy Marshall, Jr., d. at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Jan. 3, 1929. 

Edwin Peter Dewes, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., April 10, 1930. 

Hosea Bradley Bigelow, d. at New 
Smyrna, Fla., April 10, 1930. 
Clarence Erskine Clement, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 6, 1930. 
Clark Rogers Mandigo, M.C.E., d. 
at Kansas City, Mo., March 25, 
1930. 

Henry Guild Tucker, LL.B., d. at 
Brockton, March 26, 1930. 
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. James Jackson Higginson, A.M., d. 


at Kingston, N.Y., Feb. 24, 1930. 


. Albert Max Lilienthal, d. at Pasa- 


. Farnham 


dena, Cal., Feb. 13, 1930. 
Bishop, A.M., d. 
Berkeley, Cal., Feb. 16, 1930. 


at 


. Clarence Dewey Britten, d. at Long 


Beach, L.I., N.Y., Nov. 9, 1929. 


. George Francis Odenwald, d. at 


. Harold Edson Kingsbury, d. 


Cambridge, Feb. 21, 1930. 
at 
Malden, April 19, 1930. 


. Whitney Cromwell, d. at Tunis, 


Af ica, Jan. 3, 1930. 


. Liddell Spencer Davis, d. at Boston, 


April 7, 1930. 


. Jerome Simmons, d. at New York, 


. Clemens 


N.Y., March 6, 1930. 


Scientific School 


Herschel, d. at Glen 
Ridge, N.J., March 2, 1930. 


. Guy Calvin Stoltz, d. at Marion, 


Ohio, Oct, 25, 1928. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1904. 


1907. 


1908. 


1912. 


1921. 


1922. 


1928. 


Frank Otis Reed, A.M., Ph.D., d. 
at Tucson, Ariz., Dec. 6, 1928. 
Calvin Olin Esterly, Ph.D., d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 10, 1928. 
Eugene Francis Clark, A.M., Ph.D., 
d. at Hanover, N.H., Feb. 21, 1930. 
James Hinton, A.M., Ph.D., d. at 
Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 23, 1929. 

Telly Howard Koo, A.M., Ph.D., 
d. at Mukden, China, June 4, 1928. 
Richard Clarence Harrison, A.M., 
reported dead. 

George Thomas Jones, A.M., d. at 
Rouen, France, May 10, 1929. 


Law School 


. James Marshall Head, d. at Boston, 


March 31, 1930. 


. Harry Ainsworth, d. at Iowa City, 


Ia., Feb. 6, 1930. 


. Charles Storey Thurston, d. at New 


York, N.Y., March 7, 1930. 


1902. 
1908. 


1921. 


1890. 
1890. 
1892. 
1894. 
1896. 
1897. 
1900. 
1903. 
1907. 


1923. 


4. Frank Herbert Williams, d. 
1883. 
1899. 


1926. 
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Springer Harbaugh Moore, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 3, 1930. 
Guy Henry Cutter, d. at Concord, 
N.H., Feb. 26, 1930. 

Franklin Blaine Frost, d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dec. 21, 1929. 


Medical School 


. Lincoln Ripley Stone, d. at Newton, 
Feb. 17, 1930. 
. William McKay Deinstadt, d. at 
Vancouver, B.C., Can., Nov. 28, 
1929. 
Everett Alanson Bates, d. 
Springfield, Jan. 24, 1930. 
William Joseph Moroney, d. Dec. 
6, 1928. 
Frederick Perkins, d. 
April 1, 1930. 
Percy Clement Procter, d. 
Gloucester, April 2, 1930. 
Cornelius Patrick Harkins, d. at 
Springfield, Feb. 14, 1930. 
Richard Mills Pearce, Jr., d. at 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 16, 1930. 
Charles Stanislaus Capelle, d. at 
Dorchester, Sept. 12, 1928. 
John Francis Fennessey, d. 
Boston, April 12, 1930. 
Oscar Slade Creeley, d. at Water- 
town, March 29, 1930. 
William Lionel McClure, d. at Bos- 
ton, March 10, 1930. 


Dental School 


. James Dias Bell, d. at London, 
Eng., twenty years ago. 


at 


at Boston, 


at 


at 


at 
Roxbury, April 16, 1930. 

Elliot Bowdoin Bacheller, d. at 
Farmington, Me., Feb. 20, 1930. 
James Bernard Crofwell, d. at 
Boston, Dec. 18, 1929. 

Monroe David Miller, d. at Boston, 
Feb. 24, 1930. 


School of Education 


. Abbie Coolidge Hitchcock, Ed.M., 
d. at Brookline, March 18, 1927. 
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1926. Albert Walter Swenson, Ed.M., d. 
at Providence, R.I., Dec. 20, 1928. 


Honorary Degree 
Charles Herbert Moore, A.M., d. at 
Hartley Whitney, Hampshire, Eng., 
Feb. 15, 1930. 


1890. 


Cemporary JHembers 


The College 
5. Monroe Livingstone Willard, d. at 
Chicago, Il., March 2, 1930. 
. Charles John Cameron, d. at Prince 
Rupert, B.C., Can., Nov. 16, 1926. 


1888. Morton Roberts Peck, d. at Ojai, 
Cal., March 11, 1930. 
1891. Schuyl r Colfax Brewster, d. at 


South Pasadena, Cal., Feb., 15, 
1930. 

Albert Brown Peirce, d. at Paris, 
France, July 2, 1928. 

Robert Gould Shaw, 2d, d. at New 
York, N.Y., March 29, 1930. 

Levi Heywood Greenwood, d. at 
Tucson, Ariz., April 7, 1930. 

John Dolling Parker, d. at Havana, 
Cuba, March 6, 1930. 

Florence John Murphy, d. at 
Lowell, Dec. 9, 1928. 

Edwin Alonzo Meserve, M.D., d. 
at Newton Centre, Feb. 13, 1930. 
Gilbert Newman White, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Oct. 9, 1929. 
Cloyes King, d. at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Jan. 25, 1930. 

John Wheeler Casey, d. at Brook- 
line, Feb. 1, 1930. 

Edward Lincoln Magoun, d. at 
Arlington, Feb. 24, 1930. 

Dudley Davis, Jr., d. at New York, 
N.Y., April 13, 1930. 

Brooks Bartlett, d. at Cambridge, 
Feb. 26, 1930. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1896. 
1899. 
1907. 
1910. 
1911. 
1916. 
1926. 
1931. 
1932. 


Scientific School 


1896-98. Thomas Laurence Miskell, d. at 
Chestnut Hill, Jan. 5, 1930. 


Necrology 
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1898-99. Irving Harris Niles, d. at 
Cambridge, Feb. 1, 1930. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1891-92. Mar’ in Grove Brumbaugh, d. at 
Pinehurst, N.C., March 14, 1930. 

1905-06. William Thomas Ormiston, d. 
at Constantinople, Turkey, April 
6, 1918. 

1905-07. Leonard Withington, d. at Fort 
Worth, Tex., Feb. 2, 1930. 


Law School 


1869-70. Reuben Knox, d. at North 
Plainfield, N.J., March 13, 1930. 

1926-27. Michael Joseph Licansi, d. at 
Irvington, N.J., July 9, 1927. 


Medical School 


1865-66. Charles Roderick Judson Kel- 
lam, d. at Huron Lake, Minn., Sept. 
17, 1924. 

1884-85. James Lefferts Connell, d. at 
Centerville, Md. Oct. 31, 1928. 

1886-88. John Thompson Taylor, re- 
ported dead. 

1902-03. Homer Leland Day, d. at 
Ward’s Island, N.Y., Jan. 13, 1930. 


Dental School 
1880-81. George Washington Currier, d. 
at Nashua, N.H., May 10, 1929. 
1919-20. Arthur Vincent Downes, d. at 
Providence, R.I., Nov. 11, 1927. 


Divinity School 
1874-76. George Monroe Royce, d. at 
London, Eng., March 25, 1928. 
1879-80. George Goodwin Hall, d. at 
Portland, Me., Feb. 27, 1930. 
1894-95. Andrew Urquhart Ogilvie, d. at 
Elkhart, Ind., Feb. 7, 1926. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


An increase in tuition at the Harvard 
Business School from $500 to $600 a year 
will become effective next September. 
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Lucius N. Littauer, "78, has presented 
to the University a collection of about 
12,000 Hebrew books, to be known as the 
Nathan Littauer Library. 

Two large collections of birds, one of 
8000 from China, and another of 2500 
from South America, have been added to 
the ornithological collections of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoilogy. 

Arthur Mayger Hind, from 1921 to 
1927 Slade Professor of Fine Art in Ox- 
ford University, will occupy the Charles 
Eliot Norton Chair of Poetry at Harvard 
during the year 1930-31. 

The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association was held 
on Saturday, March 29, at the School of 
Education. 

Sir Robert A. Falconer, President of the 
University of Toronto, gave the Ingersoll 
Lecture on Immortality in Emerson Hall 
on Tuesday evening, April 22. 

A collection of about 8000 hymenop- 
terous insects from Chili has been pre- 
sented to the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy. 

The University Film Foundation has 
acquired a sound-proof studio and is now 
fully equipped to make silent or talking 
films. 

The new Faculty Club building on the 
site of the old Colonial Club on Quincy 
Street, will probably be ready for occu- 
pancy next January. 

The Fogg Art Museum held in May its 
major exhibition of the year — an exhibi- 
tion of eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century English paintings. 


Our Contributors 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


W. M. Davis, Professor Emeritus of 
Geology in Harvard University, will give 
two courses this year in the summer 
session of the University of Oregon. 


Me -vin F. Tasor, Lieutenant (S.C.) 
U.S.N., began his study of military his- 
tory under the late Professor R. M. John- 
ston. He has contributed papers on the 
subject to Scribner’s and other magazines, 

Byron R. BENTLEY, a teacher in Cali- 
fornia, has contributed articles to various 
educational journals. 


Mase Lorenz Ives, a graduate of 
Wells College, has visited thirty of Wash- 
ington’s Revolutionary headquarters and 
resting-places and made a study of their 
history. 

Artuur Davison Fick is a poet and 
essayist of distinction. 

CHARLES FRANKLIN TuwInc is Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and President of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Joun TEMPLEMAN COOLIDGE is a 
trustee of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Cuauncey G. Parker is general coun- 
sel of the U.S. Shipping Board. 

Epwarp 8S. Drown is a professor in the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Warren S. McKenpnrick was a friend 
and neighbor of William Stearns Davis. 











